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The recreation room. 
One of the active rooms. 


the active rooms: 
Armstrong 
vinyl floors. 


It’s in the active rooms that good looks 


really count—rooms where you live a 
lot, where you entertain a lot. Armstrong 
viny] floors — the floors that look beauti- 
ful and stay beautiful — belong in all the 
active rooms of your home. 


This is a vinyl floor you 
should know. Called Mon- 
tina Corlon, it’s one of the 
many designs in Armstrong 
vinyl floors. Its inlaid stone- 
like vinyl chips and rich 
colorings give it distinctive 
style. Montina has luxuri- 
ous texture that helps hide 
scuff and heel ma . 
(Montina® Corlon®, 86703, 
shown below.) 














See the Armstrong 
name printed on the 
roll; it’s your assurance 
of quality. (Shown, 
86705.) FREE 24 

page full-color booklet 
of decorating ideas for 
the active rooms of 
your home. Write 
Armstrong, 6603 Ful- 
ton St., Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong 
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about taxes 
can hurt you! 


Informative new booklet 
helps you understand 
federal, state and local taxes... 
may save you money! 
Where do your tax dollars go and what 
do you get for them? Are there savings 
you might be missing out on? Since 
many people are in the dark about our 
over-all tax structure, New York Life 
offers a brand-new booklet that sheds 
much light on the subject 

“The Taxes You Pay” was written 
by Charles E, Elting, a tax attorne 
lecturer and professor of taxation. He 
points out that a well-informed tax- 
payer is in a better position to avoid 
overpaying and to take fullest advan- 
tage of the allowances our tax laws 





offer 
In down-to-earth language, this 


TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME Ine 


booklet helps you understand some of 
the complexities of our tax system 
Reading it, you'll be alerted to regula- 
tions, exemptions and deductions you 
may not be familiar with—and which 
may apply to you, now or later. There 
are helpful discussions of property, 
gift and estate taxes...even guidelines 
that may help lighten your tax burden 
when you retire 

Want a free copy? If you'd like to 
approach taxes more intelligently, 











you’re sure to find “The Taxes You Pay” 
valuable reading. For a free copy, send the 
coupon or ask your New York Life Agent 
He’s a good man to know! 


= — THIS COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON A POSTCARD —-—~ 


, at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, tll, 60611. Second class postage paid at C 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Box 372, Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 









Plea ime a free copy of 
“The Taxes You Pay.’ 
tam 7 am not a New York Lite policy owner 
0-23 
Name _ Age 
City County 
Stat ZIP Code 
Life Insuran . p Insurance « Annuities 
H @ « Pension Plans 


icago, Hl., and at additional mailing offices 1 
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Corpus Christi began fighting its water shortage 


But not until civic leaders met the problem head on was the 
situation remedied ...and in just a few short years. 


One of the first 


Christi's lack of water was a ge neral named Zachary Taylor. 


people to do anything about Corpus 


In 1848 he ordered a well drilled to supply his troops with 
fresh water 

But the town’s wells quite often ran dry. And it was 
then that barreleros like that above made a lively living 


pe ddling water 


Over the vears the horse drawn water cart gave way to 
more modern solutions such as cistern, artesian wells and 
pumping station But none worked very long 


Eventually a dam was built on the nearby Nueces River. 
Yet by the late ‘40s, the dependable vield of the dam was 
only 75% of the demand 

That's when the town took action! 
In 1949 leading citizens of Corpus Christi formed the 


\rea Development Committee. One of this committee's 
hirst projects: a comprehensive study of the area’s future 
vater needs, Simultaneously, the Lower Nueces River 
Water Supply District was formed to officially head the 


drive for more water. 


\fter months of careful study and planning, a proposed 
dam site was put before the people in the form of a referen 
dum. It passed by a 14-1 margin. 


In 1958 the dam became a reality. 


And not a moment too soon 


hree years after the dam's completion, a serious drought 


began. Without the water stored behind the new dam, 
Corpus Christi—today—would be in the middle of a crisis. 


Instead, this town of 200,000 has enough water to sus 
tain constant growth until at least 1980. Supply is pres 
ently 2% times present peak use, and the dam may be added 
to whenever the need arises. 


%. 


re 


S 


100 years ago 


The two largest companies in the area are embarking 


on multimillion-dollar expansion projects — projects not pos 
sible without a guarantee of enough fresh water. 


Lake frontage has increased considerably, leading to a 


frenzy of building, the opening of a new dude ranch and 
the expansion of the state park threefold. 


Corpus Christi did without enough water for 100 years. 
Cooperation solved the problem in less than 10! 


Look around your area 
Is lack of water threatening your city? Or is vour area’s 
problem too much water? Whatever the problem, it car 


be solved —now — by officials and citizens working together, 


For a better understanding of the problem and how to 
solve it, send for the booklet, “It's Time We Face America’s 





Water Problem.” Write Dept. T-16, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A, 





Corpus Christi has good reason to be proud of its new dam. The 
people built it with their own money—no Federal funds were needed. 


MACHINES THAT BUILD FOR A GROWING AMERICA ~CATERPILLAR 





Jack Murdoch built his 
business on horse sense, spirit, 
and a little bit of luck. 


How can he pass that on to his kids? 


We're not much on genetics. Our line is money 
management. 

And when a person with unusual talents has 
made money, we can put that money to work, 
making more money for his heirs. 

We administer trusts, manage estates, supervise 
investments. We advise, consent, research, explore, 
suggest, caution, encourage, and direct. 

Investments? We have research analysts on our 
staff who do nothing but track and evaluate securi- 
ties in all major areas of industry. 

We also have experts in real estate, agriculture, 
petroleum, gas, and many other specialized invest- 
ment fields. And our trust officers, who supervise 


cl 


your accounts, meet regularly with you and our 
various specialists so that this fund of knowledge 
may be applied most effectively to your personal 
needs. 

May we meet with you and your lawyer to talk 
about your estate? 


Just call 828-3530 and tell us when. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
Continental Bank International, New York 
Branches and Offices: London « Mexico City - Osaka - Tokyo + Zurich 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
©C.I.N.B.1986 
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Does the time change really get you? 





A devious way to stay awake on Greenwich mean time. | 
Take the Air-India 8:30 evening flight from Ken- 
nedy. You land in London a short six and a half hours 
later. Except Londoners will insist it's 8 in the morn- 
ing. Ignore them. 

Flee to your hotel. Sleep. (It's your middle of the 
night.) Don’t get out of bed until noon. (Their time.) 

Make your first business appointment for lunch- 
eon. Or make luncheon your first good look at Lon- 
don. It looks better that way. 

Stay up all night. Why not? 

Air-India flies Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets. 





Like most other major airlines. Our pilots meet the 
same rigorous international qualifications. 

But for us, a pilot must first serve as crew member. 
Then, for three years, as first officer before he be- 
comes Commander. 

Our hostesses are soft girls with beautiful saris and 
beautiful, effortless manners. And soothing gestures. 
Whose time is yours. 


AIR-INDIA®: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah. 
Over 33 years of flying experience. 


For reservations or information see your travel agent or Air-India, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y; 34 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles; 212 Seockton St., San Francisco. 
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TO EBERT, 
PAINTING 
IS PEOPLE 





Theo. Ebert & Co. feels that 
painting is more than putting paint 
on a wall. It’s a matter of skilled 
and knowledgeable people 

doing a job to please other people. 


The job of Ebert’s people is to 
make surroundings more attractive 
and conducive to efficiency for 
people like executives, office 
employees, factory workers, and 
family members. And they do. 


Put the people-to-people touch 

in your next painting project. 

Call an Ebert Surface Painting and 
Decorating Engineer for a 
person-to-person consultation, 
survey and estimate. 

There's no obligation. 





THEO. EBERT & CO. 


830 Diversey Pkwy., Chgo., Ill. 60614 (312) BU 1-4770 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1873 
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| 9-11 p.m.). 


has this frigidity problem with men 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


All three networks will provide live cov- 
erage of the Gemini 8 launch scheduled 
for Tuesday, March 15, and, if all goes as 
planned, will follow the three-day mission 
with films of the farthest and fastest walk 
in history—one and a half times around 
the world in 2 hr. 40 min. 





Thursday, March 10 

OPERATION SEA WAR: VIET NAM (ABC, 
10-11 p.m.).* Movie Actor Glenn Ford 
narrates this color documentary on the 
U.S. Navy's role in Viet Nam. 

THE DEAN MARTIN SHOW (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Ella Fitzgerald, Johnny Mathis and 
Shelley Berman are among the guests. 


Friday, March I1 
BALLET FOR SKEPTICS (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). This special, filmed in Paris, was 
choreographed by Roland Petit for his 
wife Zizi Jeanmaire. Yves St. Laurent de- 
signed the costumes. 


Saturday, March 12 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The N.C.A.A. Indoor Track 
and Field Championships in Detroit, plus 
the National Tourist Trophy Motorcycle 
Championship in Gardena, Calif. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:30 p.m.). Movie Director George 
Stevens has filed a $2,000,000 lawsuit 
against NBC and Paramount Pictures for 
this airing of A Place in the Sun, a film 
that won him an Oscar in 1951. Network 
continuity cuts and commercial interrup- 
tions, says Stevens, constitute a “rape” 
of the film 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Fred Astaire is host, and his 
visitors include Ethel Merman, Jack Jones 
and French Mime Marcel Marceau. 


Sunday, March 13 
ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
ABC News Correspondents Peter Jennings 
and Bill Sheehan interview Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 | 


A report on an experiment begun 
in 1962 when the Nevada State Prison 
allowed Synanon, an association of former 
drug addicts similar to Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, to try to rehabilitate criminals who 
were not necessarily addicts. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Ray Bolger presides over a program 
devoted to music from motion pictures. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11:30 
p.m.). Carousel, the Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein musical, given a Hollywood spin 
by Gordon MacRae and Shirley Jones. 


p.m.). 


Monday, March 14 
PEYTON PLACE (ABC, 9:30-10 p.m.). The 
three-month homicide trial of Rodney 
Harrington, accused of killing Joe Cher- 
nak in an off-the-cuff scuffle, culminates 
ina verdict. 


Tuesday, March 15 
TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
For Two Lovers, MGM built 
New Zealand in Culver City, cast Shirley 
MacLaine as a spinster schoolmarm who 
like 


* All times E.S.T. 











There’s no correct 
way to make a 
Snifterini. 

No incorrect way, 
either. 


A Snifterini is Booth’s House of 
Lords — the non-conformist gin from 
England — on the rocks in a brandy 
glass. Add anything else you like. 
Or don't. The glass should have a 
red lion crest. Like the ones you can 
have by sending $5 for four. Send 
check or money order to — Dept. 1, 
Made in England Co., 1197 Mc- 
Carter Highway, Newark 4, N.J. 








led Moos: grain neutral 


spirits. 86 proof. Imported by and bottled 
in the U.S.A. tor W. A. iciaiiat aoa N.Y. 





pp 
truth, but you can reach her. 


There are 82 million people like 
her living in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


And more of them are listening to 
Radio Free Europe than ever before. 


The truth is getting through—up to 
19 hours every day. 


And a great many people have a 
great many more reasons to go on 
living. 


The Iron Curtain isn’t soundproof. 


Give to Radio Free Europe c<y 
BOX 1966, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 6. 


—— 
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Youve conquered the Matterhorn? 


Meet what you've missed! 


At the Desert Inn, 
the West's wildest peaks double-dare you. 





Wilbur Clark’s DESERT INN and Country Club, Las Vegas 


CRI 





CR2 





Now you don’t have to take an ordi- 
nary jet to lovely old London. You 
can take the most advanced jetliner in 
the world. The Super VC 10. (Start- 
ing April 2, you can fly it to and from 
Montreal.) 

The Super VC 10 has the biggest, 
most powerful airline engines ever 
built. (Rolls-Royce’s pride and joy.) 

Its wings are clean and uncluttered 
so it lifts off better. (The Super VC 10 
gets off the ground 25% quicker than 


It’s here. 


any other transatlantic jet. And lands 
a 20 mph slower.) 

Its cabin is as quiet as a library. 
(The engines are in the back by the 
tail.) 

It has a new, roomier kind of econ- 
omy-class seat. One with better cush- 
ioning and extra Jeg-room. (7-foot 
Wilt Chamberlain says it’s the most 
comfortable economy-class seat he’s 
ever been in.) 

It has automatic controls so ad- 
vanced that if we wanted to, we could 
land it without a pilot. 


It has a new kind of air-condition- 
ing system that keeps the plane from 
ever getting stuffy. (Even when it’s 
waiting on the ground.) 

It costs no more than an ordinary 
jet. 

If you’d like to travel on it, call 
your Travel Agent. Or call the only 
airline that flies the Super VC 10. Us. 


== BOAC 


AND BOAC CUNARD 
SERVICES OPERATED FOR BOAO CUNARD BY BOAC 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, 2 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60603. DE 2-7744. 
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The Phoenix Mutual! Life Insurance 
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Bidg., Hartford, Conn. Architects: Harrison 


Pers 


& Abramowitz, New York 


New kind of sunglasses from PPG: windows that reduce glare, heat, costs. 


We make special kinds of glass for windows. They 
reduce glare, keep buildings warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. It’s even better than if the building 
were actually wearing sunglasses because these spe- 
cial PPG glasses also reduce heating and air condi- 
tioning costs. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

It increases indoor comfort by using the right kind 
of glass. There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning product 


to suit every exposure of every building in any cli 
mate. We have one glass that insulates as well as a 
brick wall a foot thick. 

If you're making building decisions, ask your archi- 
tect to contact a PPG Architectural Representative. 
He can help make your building a better investment. 
Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. PPG makes the 
glass that makes the difference. 


*o.ass conc NING 18 A DERVICE MARK OF THE PITTSOURGH PLATE GLASS COmPanyY 


G 


Pittsburgh 


Plate Gla 
Company 


Ss 
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The Couth Vermouth ea 


Ee) 


had 


For a truly civilized Martini, don’t stir without Noilly Prat. 
Admirably subtle. Correctly pale. And dry as only a Sspsegl 
French vermouth can be. Show you know your Martinis 
by mixing with Noilly Prat. The couth vermouth. 


Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat Gas 


BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 









me 


Laurence Harvey and Jack Hawkins. The 
result is somewhat Metro-Goldwyn-Maori. 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “I.O.U, 
$315,000,000,000," a balance sheet on 
consumer debt. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! is an honest 
and lyrical, sentimental and humorous ac- 
count of a young Irishman’s preparations 
to leave his homeland for America. A 
uniformly excellent cast is headed by 
Dubliners Donal Donnelly and Patrick 
Bedford, who play the hero's inner and 
outer selves. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a taxi dancer in 
search of lasting love, Gwen Verdon is 
Terpsichore’s darling and fortune’s foil. 
The choreography by Bob Fosse sizzles, 
but Neil Simon's book is a burnt-out case. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Sunk in medi- 
ocrity, trapped in middle life, self-accusing 
and self-condemned, John Osborne's anti- 
hero spews out a caustically funny anath- 





ema on his world and his fate. In the lead, | 


Nicol Williamson is scaldingly good. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE is a shot 
of dramatic adrenaline. People who de- 
mand theatrical tranquilizers had better 
stay away. 

CACTUS FLOWER offers Barry Nelson as a 
sybaritic dentist who is affair-prone, while 


Lauren Bacall plays the slightly soured | 


nurse who saves him—then conquers him. 
Director Abe Burrows keeps this candied 
love apple dripping with amusement 


Off Broadway 

THE MAD SHOW. Styled after the sappy 
smile of Mad magazine's trademark mor- 
on Alfred E. Neuman, this revue tickles 


where it might have stung. But its cast still | 


reaches the funny bone, satirizing every- 
thing from soap-flake operas to hi-fi nuts. 

HOGAN’S GOAT. The dialogue is blather 
and brogue, but the issue is William Al- 
fred’s unvarnished view of priest and poli- 
tician campaigning for authority over the 
Irish electorate in the Brooklyn of 1890. 

THE WHITE DEVIL. If John Webster spilled 
too much blood onstage, he also drenched 
the boards with passion. His play leaps 
three centuries with ease and becomes a 
tragedy of more than blood in this mod- 
ern-dress revival, 


RECORDS 
Opera 


They will probably never stop recording | 


Carmen, but record companies are in- 
creasingly turning to less-known operas. 
Many of them were box-office hits in 
their day but have been neglected since, 
such as Rossini’s Mosé, which created so 
much excitement in Naples in 1819 that 
40 young women suffered hysterical at- 
tacks after hearing it. 

BERLIOZ: HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE TROJANS 
(2 LPs; Angel), While Wagner was writ- 
ing the Germanic epic of the Nibelungen, 
Berlioz turned to the Aeneid for his five- 
hour opera. The work is a masterpiece of 
French opera, but because of its length 
and complexity has seldom been _per- 
formed and never recorded in full. These 
selections, with dazzling, brassy passages 
played by Georges Prétre and the Orches- 
tra of the Paris Opera, seem specially 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD\® 





The Broadway Limited to New 
York is serving Oxtail Soup and 
Roast Duckling a Orange. Please 
don’t try to balance it on your knees. 





We’re not going 600 miles per hour. 
We're a train. 

And being a train, we have a dining 
car with space for real tables and chairs. 

We have time to prepare food prop- 
erly. And you have time to enjoy it 
properly. 

We've gone all out to make dining a 
pleasure on the Broadway Limited. 

Your Roast Duckling, or Brook Trout 
Amandine, is prepared by a master chef. 

Your Sirloin Steak or Roast Beef Au Jus 
is cooked to your order. 

Wine is served at the proper tempera- 
ture. And the atmosphere is strictly soft 
lights and quiet music. 

Perhaps you never realized you can 
get to New York without a tranquilizer 
snack at 25,000 feet. 

But you can. 


The Broadway Limited to New York. 
Pick it up at Union Station at 5 P.M. 


(i eae oe ee 
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TRUST NORTHERN 


to help you find more time to spend with your family 


You may never relax completely 
when away from your office. Few 
businessmen do. But you can Trust 
Northern to handle many of your 
business problems...and help you 
enjoy more the time spent with 
your family. 

Many of the business banking 
services we offer are the basic ones 
—loans, lines of credit, checking 
accounts, and a full line of auto- 
mated services. Many are tailored 
to your special needs, such as a 


money market for short term 


funds, cash flow programs, ac- 
count reconcilement, pension and 


profit-sharing services, and others. 

But The Northern Trust can help 
you in more than a business way. 
We can assist in your estate plan- 
ning, working with your attorney, 
and in the management of your in- 
vestments. As executor or trustee 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


BANK 


RNER LASALLE 4 MONROE 
Financial 6-5500 - Member F.0.1.C 





Chicago 60690 - 


of your estate, you can Trust North- 
ern to carry out your exact desires 
for your family’s future with com- 
petence and consideration. 

Our Mortgage Loan Department 
will make it possible for you to 
finance the home you want to buy 
...and our Personal Loan officers 
can arrange to finance your chil- 
dren's education, or lend you the 
money for a new car. 

These are only a few of the ways 
The Northern Trust Bank can help 
with your business and personal 
family matters. Stop in soon; we 
would like to be of service to you. 
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Starting April 1, 
Swissair increases its 
Chicago-Switzerland 

flights to 4 a week. 

Every Monday, 

Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday you can 
jet direct to the heart 
of Europe. (And back.) 
On the same day, excursion 
fares drop to $435. 
Start a 


Call you , 10 uth Michi Avenue, DE 2-4388 
“the > 14/21 i oa i economy excursion fare 
alid Mondays thr adh a sdays. Subje 


}+SWISSAIR 








Soprano Régine Crespin, a singing actress 
of power and refinement. 
| STRAUSS: EXCERPTS FROM THE EGYPTIAN 
HELEN AND SALOME (RCA Victor). The 
little-known first work is based on a legend 
that there were two Helens and that the 
real Helen spent the Trojan War hidden 
away in Egypt. In this episode. the “Egyp- 
tian” Helen sings an intensely lyrical solil- 
oquy about Menelaus’ reawakened love 
for her (“Second bridal night!”). Leon- 
tyne Price is in top form as Helen and 
also as Salome, singing her familiar, lust- 
ful aria addressed to the prophet’s severed 


| chosen to display the virtuosity of French 


Is the $30,000 farmer your market? 
reach him in 


National 


Live Stock 
Producer 


Concentrated among 300,000 commercial 
live stock producers who are a $12 Bil- 





| 
lion plus mar i i head (“L will kiss thy mouth,” Jocha- 
af sha.tte caveats. ne tamenits FOR A VACATION naan!"). With the Boston Symphony Or- 
leaders and business pacesetters these WITHOUT chestra, Erich Leinsdorf conducting 
National Live Stock Producer farmers: ROSSINI: MOSE (3 LPs: Philips). Made 
° in 1956 but issued for the first time in the 
* po fallacy cag cn VACATION TIME U.S.. this is the opera’s only recording. 
ok Operate 690 acres per farm Only an Hour and a Half Mosé is closer in spirit to the oratorios of 
(average) from the Chicago Loop Handel and Haydn than to Rossini’s own 


2 ine Barber of § 5 th a fe 
* Own 240 tractors per 100 sparkling Barber of Seville, though a few 







farms. SWIM, SAUNA, engl bene spe ag ee a 
4 ic epertc fe € e £ ans. rf 

* Own 150 trucks per 100 farms. STEAM, MASSAGE, Nicola Rowsi Lemeni, as Mose, sounds 

HYDROTHERAPY, too muffled and unfocused to convince 

Available in full color anyone to follow him into the Red Sea, 

pte arited wie ee but the orchestra and chorus of the Teatro 

aflaet Tor aconam r di San Carlo di Napoli play and sing 
‘ ” : splendidly, Tullio Serafin conducts. 

National Phone for Reservation EARLY GERMAN OPERA FROM THE GOOSE- 

. | Fontana 414-175-6811 MARKET (Angel). Opera in Germany in the 

l T Chicago 312-782-3236 early 1700s was dominated by the Italians, 

JVU 4 j Lake Geneva 414-248-6646 except in Hamburg, where a company on 


Goosemarket Street performed home- 
THE ABBE Y grown works such as Handel's Almira, 
Queen of Castile and The Proud, Fallen 
ON LAKE GENEVA and Re-Elevated Croesus, by Reinhard 
FONTANA * WISCONSIN Keiser, one of the most prolific opera com- 
posers of his day. A formal dance suite 
= = —_ —— from Almira and several scenes from 
Croesus, along with excerpts from two 
other Goosemarket productions, — are 
played by the Berlin Philharmonic, Wil- 


I’d snap at 4.85% and safety, too. | helm Briickner-Riiggeberg conducting. 


Producer gxsecm 


155 North Wacker 
For Complete ps2) Chicago, Ill, 60606 





Write, Wire, Phone 312 CE 6.2068 





Daily earnings are compounded an agency of the U.S. Government. CINEMA 
quarterly and paid to withdrawal Savings postnarked by the 10th earn _ THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET Humor and 
date after six months. Accounts — from the Ist. Enjoy safety, and 4.85% fantasy heighten the impact of this keen- 


edged Czech tragedy. In a complacent 
Slovakian village in 1942, a henpecked 
nobody QUosef Kroner) befriends but ul- 

Jewess 


4 timately betrays the doomed old 
(Ida Kaminska) whose button shop is 
given to him by the Nazis. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
A rare Biblical film, made with nonpro- 


automatically insured to $10,000 by — current annual rate, too. 


i " a se fessional actors and a script based wholly 
SAVINGS & loan association on Scripture, this modest, unassuming dra- 
ma on the life of Christ is by Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Communist. 

KING AND COUNTRY. Injustice triumphs 
in Director Joseph Losey’s story about a 
doomed World War 1 deserter (Tom 
Courtenay) and the officer (Dirk Bo- 
garde) who fights to save him, 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survival 
seems more urgent than usual when James 
Stewart, Richard Attenborough and a cyn- 


ical crew crawl out of a plane crash in the 
Sahara and try to patch up their differ- 
ences long enough to jerry-build a one- 


engined getaway plane from the wreckage. 

OTHELLO. This filmed stage production 
stars Sir Laurence Olivier playing Shake- 
speare’s Moor in blackface with inex- 
haustible virtuosity, though his character- 
ization shifts at times from classic to 
calypso. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Before and after the 
Russian Revolution, lovers move through 
a many-splendored landscape in David 












pete ene ssecee 


Start your account today. 
Metropolitan Savings and Loan 
Association of Los Angeles 


860 Wilshire Blvd, at Figueroa, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 


( Please send information booklets and 
financial statement. 


( Please open an insured savings 
account for $ 

Name(s) _ — —EE 

Street Address 

City and State = = — 

48-16-15 
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NEW NAME FOR 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Worldwide Symbol of Service 


‘Ola tres-laltt-la'am OM -icelaMmiur-laleiz-leaa¥l alae Mm Orelsa)ol-layig 
merged its wholly-owned subsidiary, Yale & Towne, Inc., 
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EATON YALE & TOWNE inc. + 100 Erieview Plaza + Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


Tested ...Trusted Products Since 1868 


For a complete description of 

EATON YALE & TOWNE, write for 

@ copy of our 28-page full color book, 
“New Look for Tomorrow.” 














Lincoln Continental 
al distinguishes your way of life. 


ah 
3 


Shown above, the Continental coupé, broadening your invitation to ownership. Also available, the sedan and America’s only four-door convertible. For 1966 


new 462 cu. in, engine and a completely new transmission. New luxury options include automatic temperature control system, stereo tape/AM radio, and many other 
Lincoln Continental distinguishes you among fine car owners. It is the luxury motor- 
car that stands apart from all other cars. As an expression of individuality, good taste, 


accomplishment. As the reflection of a way of life. Come take a closer look: drive it, 
experience it,and discover for yourself how close you may be to owning a Continental. 


WN So vero 


LEER ION America’s most distinguished motorcar. 


Is your boss smart FR, 


about 


Your Travel Insurance? | 


him “27 

The St. Paul has a real buy 
for him. 

Tell him our Travel Accident 
Policy is probably one of the bigger 
employee benefits he'll ever get for 
the money. 

Point out to him that it’s cheaper, 
and more effective, than having you 
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spend expense 
money for the temporary insurance 
you get at the airport. 
Inform him, respectfully . . . 
: {> The St. Paul’s 
fo J Z Travel Accident 
} ‘a Policy can cover 
you like a blanket 


+ J 





— 


aS Glee 
/ 
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from the second you step out the 
door on company business. No mat- 
ter how you travel. No matter where 
you go. 

Remind him that this means he’s 
protected too. Mention to him, cas- 
ually ...if he can’t give you all a 
raise, the least he can do is to buy 
all this great big protection at a 
niggling price. 

We sell all kinds of insurance. 
Not just to smart employers. To 
other people, too. Please find our 
agent or broker in The Yellow Pages. 


E ST. PAUL 


ES COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world 


around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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CURRIER & IVES. 
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AFTER SHAVE LOTION 
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THE EXCITING IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH 





Elegance, 


This handsome new Zenith quality Clock Radio wakes 
excellence, you gently with beautiful music, lets you snooze 7 


versatility... minutes more, wakes you again—and repeats (at the 
touch of a switch) up to five times! At night, it lulls you 


enjoy them all to sleep, shuts off automatically. Clock and radio dials 
in this new * softly lit. See The Daybreak, Model N519, $34.95* 
and other Zenith Clock Radios starting as low as 


clock radio! $19.95*—at your Zenith dealer's now. 
EMIT ES * 


The quality goes in 
*Manulacturer's suggested re price. before the name goes on 
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Lean’s version of Pasternak’s classic. Omar 
Sharif is Zhivago, Julie Christie his Lara. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
The grey nether world of espionage, in a 
masterly re-creation by Director Martin 
Ritt (Hud) with Richard Burton as the 
disillusioned British agent on a_ cruelly 
subtle mission behind the Wall. Oskar 
Werner is his East German quarry. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


AUSTERLITZ, by Claude Manceron. The 
campaign that Napoleon always regarded 
as his tactical masterpiece is meticulously 
reconstructed hour by hour, from incep- 
tion to final triumph over the combined 
armies of Austria and Russia. 

THE NOWHERE ClTY, by Alison Lu- 
rie, Because Novelist Lurie can make pre- 
posterous characters come alive—or at 
least breathe a litthe—her tour of Los 
Angeles’ gaudier unrealities is just, but 
just, worth the rubberneck fare. 

MARQUIS DE SADE, SELECTED LETTERS, ed- 
ited by Gilbert’ Lély. From Vincennes 
prison and the lunatic asylum at Charen- 
ton, the Marquis de Sade wrote to his 
mother-in-law, his wife and his valet hop- 
ing that someone would understand him. 
He remains an enigma whose habit of act- 
ing out monstrous fantasies made his 
name an eponym for the pain that, to 
some, gives pleasure 

A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS, by Anthony 
Burgess. Sergeant Ennis, protagonist of 
this mad Burgess novel, is out of step with 
everyone at the British army garrison on 
Gibraltar; but better still, everyone is out 
of step with him. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL, by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. A novel it is not, but it is 
a novel autobiography of an old bohe- 
mian, who describes with much wit and 
some wisdom the anarchists, pacifists, 
ragged utopians and ordinary cranks he 
encountered during a freewheeling life 

THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL, 
Chief of the German High Command, 
1938-1945, edited by Walter Gérlitz. 
Completed just before the author was 
hanged as a war criminal, this memoir by 
Hitler's top military man gives a fascinat- 
ing account of the last days of the Wehr- 
macht as well as a chilling insight into 
the moral myopia that afflicted the Nazi 
high command 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (4) 
The Comedians, Greene (5) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (7) 
The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (6) 
&. The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (8) 
9. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
10. The Rabbi, Gordon (10) 


NONFICTION 


WAWUhWN— 


1. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 

2. Kennedy, Sorensen (6) 

3. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (2) 

4. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (3) 

5. Games People Play, Berne (4) 

6. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (9) 

7. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (5) 
&. The Last 100 Days, Toland (8) 

9. The Penkovskiy Papers, 


Penkovskiy (7) 
10. Is Paris Burning? Collins and Lapierre 
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Be the first on your block 
to put snow tires on your front wheels. 


The MG Sports Sedan is a front 
wheel drive car. Engine and 
transmission are up front, which 
puts the weight over the driving 
wheels and provides remarkable 
road-grabbing traction and handling 
in cross winds, on snow or ice 

or wet slippery pavements. 

Our small-on-the-outside-big-on- 
the-inside sedan (it seats 5 adults 
in comfort) boasts some other 
noteworthy features...a liquid 
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suspension system that replaces 
metal springs and shocks, dual 
carbs, disc brakes for fade-free 
stops and a choice of 2 or 4 doors. 
The engineering advances built into 
the MG Sedan will become apparent 
when you drive the car. So if 
you're in the market for a roomy, 
economy sedan, give MG a try. 

Re snow tires: most owners don’t 
need them at all, but if local 
ordinances in your area have not 





caught up to automotive design, 
put 'em on the front and plow your, 
friends’ driveways. If it snows 
enough, you could earn the 

price of the car. 
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One reason Touch-Tone’ dialing 
will be at your fingertips is that Western Electric 
is part of the Bell System. 


You have to try it to realize how 
fast and easy it really is: tap-tap- 
tap-tap-tap-tap-tap and there you 
are. 

Touch-Tone phoning has been 
installed in many Bell System 
areas. Lots more will get it soon 
And one reason is that Western 
Electric is already moving at top 
speed on the project. 

We're not only manufacturing 
the precise Touch-Tone phones 
themselves; we're also building 
and installing the switching 
equipment that allows Bell tele- 
phone company dial offices to re- 
act to the musical tones these 
phones send out. 

We have, in fact, been moving 
on this project for many years. 


Even while Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories was doing research and 
development, we were develop- 
ing manufacturing techniques 
and planning new production 
facilities. We were studying ways 
of reducing the cost of the new 
equipment while maintaining 
quality. We were training installa- 
tion crews to install the conver- 
sion equipment in dial offices. 

In all, we spent over $25 million 
before the first Bell telephone 
company could offer Touch-Tone 
service to its customers. 

A big risk for a manufacturer to 
take? Yes, but only by such sub- 
stantial investments can we bring 
constant improvements to your 
phone service. This goal is as im- 


portant to Western Electric as it 
is to your Bell telephone com- 
pany. 

We're on the same Bell System 
team. We have been since 1882, 
working together with the same 
purpose: to keep bringing you the 
world’s finest telephone service 
at low cost. 


Mp) Western Electric 





Tomorrow 

you can find out 

if Jules Verne’s ideas 
were pure fantasy 





Operation Sealab was just a start. Soon man will venture 
deeper and stay longer as he goes after the treasures that 
are in the sea and under it. 

Armco is helping customers get ready for tomorrow now. 
We've developed high strength steels that can stand the 
pressures of extreme depths, built remote-control devices 
for sub-sea oil wells, studied the steel needs of this new 
underwater environment. 

But new challenges call for new answers. This is why 
Armco has launched a wide-reaching program of new and 
improved facilities, intensified research and development 
of techniques that assure highest quality. This ‘‘tomorrow”’ 
attitude is a reason why new Steels are born at Armco. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 


ae 
ARMCO 


ARMCO STEEL VY 





When the road turns slick and “skiddy"”, shift smoothly 6 cylinder engines. Options? You n 





yd 
at any speed from 2-wheel to 4-wheel drive. That extra Matic* automatic transmission; power steering, power 
traction lets you hug slippery curves and hills with brakes...the smoothness, comfort and response you'd 


greater safety. And off where there are no roads, a expect in any fine wagon. Plus “picture window” visibi 
B y g 


4-wheel drive ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer can churn through 







Big cargo area. Your family will be safer, go 

mud, plow through snow, go places other wagons re places, have more fun in a ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer 

can't. New power, too: 250 hp V-8 or Hi-Torque i” with 4-wheel drive. KarserR Jeep CORPORATION 
. | TOuroO 


OTHACEMARK GENERAL MOTORS C¢ 





You've got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 
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LETTERS 





Anti-Matter 


Sir: Your truly splendid Essay on Amer- 
ican humor [March 4] describes a condi- 
tion prevalent in the sister arts. If con- 
temporary native humor lacks the comic, 
it is no less true that poetry has won for 
itself the name of “antipoetry”: the human 
portrait in painting and sculpture is a con- 
fused mass of cogs and angles: the latest 
creative hero, Truman Capote, in writing 
a novel, has disposed of fiction; finally, 
we have a rising school of theologians 
who advocate religion without God! 
JoHN CourNos 

New York City 


In the Year 2000 


Sir: Your Essay “The Futurists” [Feb. 
25] leaves me with just one happy 
thought: that I shall not be alive in the 
year 2000. 

(Mrs.) RuTH CHASE 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 


Sir: What is predicted is a decadence 
similar to that which ended the glories of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

The most frightening prediction is the 
use of DNA to “control the shape of men 
to come.” This reminds me of the young 
bride whose husband had been transferred 
from Iowa to Boston. At a welcoming 
tea, a proper Bostonian lady remarked: 
“Here we regard breeding as everything.” 
The young bride retorted: “In Iowa we 
think breeding is fun, but we don’t think 
it’s everything.” 

J.C. DEAN 


Paris 


Salut to Showpan 


Sir: The cover story on Artur Rubinstein 
[Feb. 25] rang bells in my heart. How I 
wish I had saved a copy of the program he 
played in Canton, China in the summer of 
1935. He had been engaged by my father, 
Edward Lockwood, to appear at the Chi- 
nese Y.M.C.A. and had telephoned from 
Hong Kong the evening before. reading 
off the selections in his thick Polish ac- 
cent to a Cantonese printer. On the pro- 
gram, set without proofreading, Showpan 
was represented by several avetoods and 
a couple of scaretzos. The hall was stuffed. 
the temperature stood at over 100° and 
Mr. Rubinstein, dressed in full concert 
regalia, played a two-hour program, a 
half hour of encores, and left the stage 
with his clothes soaked through. As a boy 
of 15, I was assigned to take Rubinstein 
on a ricksha tour of this teeming river 
port. I shall never forget his courtesy or 
his marvelous enthusiasm. He was a young 
48 then. and by golly, he’s a young 79 
now. Salut! 
RicHarp Lockwoop 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Commitments on Viet Nam 


Sir: For ten months IT have been in Viet 
Nam, where much of my work has been 
with refugee Vietnamese. They do not 
comprehend the philosophies of free gov- 
ernment or totalitarianism, but they want 
protection from communist brutality, and 
many have asked us for it even after their 
homes have been destroyed by our forces 
in the inevitable turmoil of war. Profes- 
sor Kennan [Feb. 18] argues that be- 
cause of Our commitments to the Vietnam- 
ese. “our relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion have suffered .. .” For the sake of 
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the free world and of the South Vietnam- 
ese in particular, I am relieved that Ken- 
nan has retired from the State Department. 
Joun G. Epwarps 
Captain, U.S.A. Dental Corps 
Viet Nam 


Sir: The character of Fulbright supports 
your vaunted thesis that the U.S.A. is the 
world’s greatest democracy. I think it is of 
men like Fulbright that Kennedy wrote 
Profiles in Courage—men who had guts 
and spirit in the face of opposition, how- 
ever official it might be. America will rue 
the day when the Fulbrights of the Senate 
hold their tongues. I might not agree with 
all he says, but I admire and respect him 
for saying it. 
AkBarR S. AHMED 

Paris 


Sir: Two minor corrections: Affirma- 
tion: Viet Nam [Feb, 25] is supporting 
the development of other such efforts in 
other states: this is one of our purposes. 
The quote attributed to Wayne Wood was 
by Chad Price, an Emory junior who has 
lost his chance for Phi Beta Kappa and 
will probably not be accepted at Cornell 
Medical School because of his time-con- 
suming efforts on behalf of Affirmation. 

Remar M. (“BusBa”™) SUTTON Jr. 
Atlanta 


Telling It to the Judge 


Sir: Maybe the Iowa Supreme Court 
[Feb. 25] should take all lowa children 
from parents who do not meet the court's 
standards, put them in camps that will 
provide the right environment, and teach 
only a court-approved philosophy of life. 
Hitler thought this a good idea. 
Perer A-B Gibson 

Butte, Mont. 


Hastening the Date 


Sir: Thank you for covering the wedding 
of Meki Toalepai and Jo Ann Kovacs 
{Feb, 25]. It may help get antimiscegena- 
tion laws repealed, After premarital coun- 
seling, during which we considered the 
usual marriage problems and any extra 
ones this couple might have, I was con- 
vinced they have a right to happiness and 
as much chance of obtaining it as others. 
Though I would not go out of my way to 
encourage interracial or interfaith mar- 
riages. | feel we have neither a moral nor 
a constitutional right to forbid them. 

(THe Rev.) FReperick J. HANNA 
Emmanuel Church 
Baltimore 


AID, & No More 


Sir: Artificial insemination [Feb. 25] is 
a boon for couples when the male partner 
is sterile. It is usual to get written permis- 
sion from both parties. Neither ever sees 
the donor; to both, he is forever anony- 
mous. AID can only remotely be con- 
strued as adultery; it is a medically ac- 
cepted procedure to remedy some cases of 
infertility, and no more. 

WARREN BRUNDAGE SHEPARD, M.D. 

Director, Obstetrics 

Shadyside Hospital 
Pittsburgh 


Tomorrow’s Doctors 


Sir: About trends in medical education 
[Feb. 25]: at Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Medicine, the student may study 
anatomy in a structured program or pur- 
sue this subject at his own pace. Forty 
per cent of students follow the free pro- 
gram, Taking the same exam at the end 
of the year, the two groups perform equal- 


ly well. 
Lioyp R. Evans, M.D. 
Assistant Dean 
College of Medicine 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


Boys Becoming Men 


Sir: Your piece on independent study 
[Feb. 25] was fascinating. Such study 
does not imply softness. Taft boys freed 
to do their own work testify that their 
own standards are even more exacting. 
Nor does independent study mean the fac- 
ulty has less to do. Lecturing three times a 
week to a class takes less time than guid- 
ing each student individually. 

JOHN C. Esty Jr. 

Headmaster 

The Taft School 
Watertown, Conn. 


Blowhard 


Sir; You insult’ thousands of highly 
trained, intelligent Air Force ground crew- 
men who maintain our B-S2s when you 
suggest that Cassius Clay [Feb, 25] could 
learn such a skilled job. The only thing he 
might be able to do is blow up a tire if the 
air compressor broke down. 
Ray Rivry 

T/Sart., U.S.A.F. 

Aberdeen, Md. 


Breaking the Diet 


Sir; As a missionary in Kerala, India 
for 17 years, I disagree that “the vast ma- 
jority” of the catch of shrimp, lobster, 
mackerel and sardines is sold for export, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address Place magazine 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ii. 60611 
Charles A Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


payment, and check: () new subscription 


name 
© renew my present subscription, noe 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $10;2 years $15, 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 





address label here, print your new address below. 
if you have a question about your subscription, 
Place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
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! 
! To subscribe mail this form with your 
| 
| 
| 
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| other countries available on request. city 
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Our customers 
re dissatisfied! 








They are annoyed with the arrogance and complacency some other manu- 
facturers display. They accuse us of not doing justice to the car they are so 
proud to own. They think that having such a fine product, we should adver- 
tise it more aggressively. 

All right, we can try... 

The Renault 8 is an economy car. Its P.O.E. price is $1,635: It can do over 
35 miles per gallon (which for a Renault is not particularly remarkable). 

It is at least as tough and reliable as any other model on the market. (But 
shouldn’t quality be an ordinary thing? Is this anything to brag about?) 

It has four wheel disc brakes, 4 wheel independent suspension, 4 doors, 
5 main bearing engine (in case you are interested in technicalities). 

It is brilliant in performance and acceleration (although not more so than some 





domestic cars selling for $500 to $700 more). 


What is really outstanding about the Renault 8 
is the exceptional luxury and comfort of its seats. 


Unfortunately, we found nothing we could com- 





pare them with. This, you will have tosee for yourself. Then, maybe, youcan tell 
us why Renault owners say our advertising lacks imagination. 


The 310K: 


New Cessna “*Can Do” Twin 


Cessna has taken the ‘‘World’s Best All-Around 
Light Twin’’—and made it better! 


Today more than 2300 Three Tens 
are in use by customers throughout 
the world. The sleek lines, high per- 
formance, and flexible utility have 
made it a perennial! leader in the light 
twin field. Building important im 
provements into the new Three Ten 
for 1966 has resulted in the greatest 
capability ever offered in the “World's 
Best All-Around Light Twin.” 


This is an enormously satisfying air- 
plane to fly. Wing changes include 
an increase of over two percent in 
the total wing area, allowing the wing 
loading to remain the same with an 
increased gross weight; and a new 
aileron for better lateral control at 
all speeds. Flaps can now be lowered 


to 15 degrees at 180 mph. Elevator 


forces have been noticeably lightened. 


You can carry more. Useful load has 
been increased by 86 lbs.; gross 
weight is now 5200 Ibs. The 310K 
for 1966 gives you the enjoyment of 
237-mph top speed, 1,540-fpm climb, 
and 1,255-mile range. This superb 
performance is delivered by a new 
engine series featuring 260-hp fuel- 
injection engines. Engine noise and 
drag have been reduced by using spe- 
cial bonded “‘honeycomb”’ stretched- 
aluminum nacelles. 

“Vista-view™ double-paned side 
windows permit a spectacular un- 
obstructed view in the air and on the 
ground. The handsomely furnished 
310K cabin is unusually generous in 
length, height, and width, and is 








equipped with an abundance of con- 
veniences for pilot and passengers. 
Wing Lockers for baggage mean that 
more ‘“‘people room” is available. 


There's ample space for whatever 
Cessna-Crafted instrumentation you 
desire for IFR flying. 

Ask your Cessna dealer to arrange 
a 310K demonstration flight. See 
firsthand why no other twin in this 
price class* offers as much satisfaction. 
Write for 310K brochure: Cessna 
Aircraft Company, Dept. 310-T6, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

*$59,950 F.A.F., Wichita, Kansa 





More people buy Cessna airplanes 
than any other make 


Discover ‘‘Can Do” pleasure in the Cessna twin for you 


Cessna Super Skymaster: Cen- Cessna 411: Largest and finest 


in the line; carries up to eight Cessna Executive Skyknight: 


Ultra-performance; powered by 
the exclusive Turbo-System 


Cessna T-37 Jet Trainer: More 
than 800 now in service in the 
U.S. and overseas. 


ter-Line Thrust, roomy, good 
short-field capability. 








Is this the year you decide 
to lease a new car? 





It might be, 
if you give us a Call. 





We'll give you the facts. How leasing could save you 7 
money. Simplify tax records. Free up capital. At more- 
for-the-money rates, we offer every type of lease plan 
on any make or model vehicle. We're nationwide, for 
delivery and service in most major cities. Find us in the 
Yellow Pages under “Auto Renting and Leasing.” 
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New York State price, May vary in other states depending on local taxes, 





| and that Keralans “largely ignore the 


sweet potatoes, bananas, pineapples and 
coconuts that abound” in the state [Feb. 
25]. Fish and shrimp are part of the regu- 
lar diet of millions of people, and the oth- 
er items mentioned are eaten daily. Un- 
fortunately. the prices of such commodi- 
ties have risen tremendously recently. 
H. E. HEINLEIN 

Dodge Center, Mich. 


Some Gasser 


Sir: We think that an Andy Warhol en- 
dorsement [Mar. 4] for our liquid helium 
would be a real “gasser.” As the nation’s 
largest supplier, we can keep his balloons 
filled for life. That ought to give him a lift, 
Roy H. Price 
General Sales Manager 
Gardner Cryogenics Corp. 
Hightstown, N.J. 


Olds’s Olds 


Sir: Although there was no Sloan car 
[Feb, 25], at least one of G.M.’s vehicles 
was named after its inventor: the Oldsmo- 
bile, named after Ransom Eli Olds, and 
first produced in 1887 as a three-wheeled, 
steam-powered horseless carriage. In 1900, 
the “Curved Dash” Oldsmobile was devel- 
oped at the Olds Motor Works. It was 
some time later that the Oldsmobile be- 
came associated with G.M. 
METTA ANDERSON 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Nectar of the Globs 


Sir: I hurl myself into the breach in de- 
fense of Paul Ricard, inventor of the finest 
drink since sour mash [Feb. 25]. Your re- 
porter, probably an undercover man for 
the W.C.T.U,, has slandered the drinking 
man’s Thomas Edison in-saying that ice 
added to Ricard’s pastis turns the licorice 
into a gooey glob. I modestly claim the 
record for annual consumption by an 
American of this delightful brew, and have 
yet to find a single glob in any of my well- 
iced drinks. Retract your calumny against 
this benefactor of mankind 


C. O. Frencu III 


Casablanca, Morocco 


Sir: A Ricard is the most insidiously sly 
drink that ever slipped down an unsuspect- 
ing gullet. Two Ricards should be the 
maximum; I once tried three and felt that 
I was the most fascinating type, physical- 
ly and intellectually, in the sixth arron- 
dissement. Such illusions are not good 
for a man of my age. 
W. L. WiLey 

Kenan Professor of French 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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STOP SKIDS 


Get rid of the road ice that rock salt alone can’t melt. 





Allied Chemical makes the de-icer that helps stop skids. |t's cal- ing action att w-freezing temperatures. Either way, Allied Chern 
im chloride. Mixed with rock salt, it gives the most economical ical’s calcium chloride is H 





siping keep the roads open in winter 





mbination for quick action. Used straight, it gives the fi st melt- another exa e of how Allied Chemical puts chemistry to work 





Divisions: Barrett, Fibers, General Chemical, International, National Aniline, Nitrogen, Plastics, Semet-Solvay, Solvay Process, Umion Texas Petroleum, Allied Chemical Canada, Ltd. 





how do you_.| 
show something 
you can’t see? 





How do you show the difference between 
Continental and the other major airlines? 
How do you show pride? That's the 
difference. You can’t see it—you feel it! 
You feel it all around you...all the time... 
and it feels good! Comfortable. Confident. 
Why do Continental's people have such a 
large measure of pride? Because, as major 
airlines go, Continental is not a great big, 
impersonal one. So Continental's people 
can and do maintain their individuality, 


their interest, their involvement in how 
their airline is run. They're proud of their 
jobs,whatever they may be, they're proud of 
their airline and of themselves. It comes 
out not so much in what they do but rather 
in how they do it! That's what you feel. 
But how do you show something you only 
can feel? Come travel with us ona 

Golden Jet and feel the difference pride 
makes. Your travel agent or Continental 
will arrange it... please call. 
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CON { l N E NTAL The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





STRONOMERS, physicists and 

even philosophers the world over 
are engaged these days in nothing less 
than a reappraisal of the origin and 
nature of the universe, largely be- 
cause of the work of the man who 
appears on this week’s cover. Dutch- 
born Professor Maarten Schmidt of 
California Institute of Technology is 
the astronomer who found the key to 
quasars (quasi-stellar radio sources), 
those bright, distant and mysterious 
objects that have been baffling as- 
tronomers. Now Schmidt and other 
scientists are using quasars to un- 
lock some of nature’s most difficult 
enigmas. Perhaps not since Galileo 
has an astronomer so jolted the 
specialists whose field of study is the 
universe. 

The Schmidt story was not an easy 
One to report or to write. The world 
of quasar astronomy is one of nigh- 
incredible reaches in time, space and 
imagination. It involves unheard-of 
distances, temperatures and energy. 
It has its own logic and language, 
and it takes astronomy to the edge 
of theology, physics to the edge of 
metaphysics. It raises such questions 
as whether the universe came into 
being suddenly, or whether it existed 
forever—and in that case, what is 
“forever”? What is eternity? “The 
subject,” says Science Writer Leon 
Jaroff, “makes the mind boggle, es- 
pecially when you get into the area of 
cosmology, into the Einsteinian con- 
cept of space.” 

Jaroff, who holds Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degrees from the University of 
Michigan in both electrical engineer- 
ing and mathematics, kept the story 
as unboggling for laymen as possible, 
but did not hesitate to make it fairly 
technical where necessary. He wrote 
the article from his own notes, with 
the help of Researcher Fortunata 
Sydnor Trapnell and major contribu- 
tions from TIME bureaus. During 





G Sets mH. Quer, 


JAROFF & TOOLS 


an interview with Schmidt at Cal- 
tech, Jaroff was especially pleased 
when the astronomer let TiME in on 
a secret, “I looked through the micro- 
scope at the photo plate showing the 
latest quasar he discovered,” says 
Jaroff. It is the newest and most dis- 
tant, and our cover story is the first 
published account of this discovery. 
For the cover painting, Artist Rob- 
ert Vickrey studied about 100 de- 
tailed photographs of the skies to 
work out the background for his por- 
trait of Schmidt. The whirling mass 
in the upper righthand corner is a 
spiral galaxy. To the left is a very 
bright star as seen through an optical 
telescope. In the right foreground, 
Vickrey renders a quasar, which 
may be recognized by the small jet 
stream spilling out from it at right. 
In showing Schmidt's head with its 
reflections receding into space, the 
artist tried to “give the feeling of in- 
finity, the impression of an echo or 
radio waves being transmitted. The 
echo of the head, you might say.” 
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Target of the Knowledge Explosion 


He has three times as much to learn as you did. Can he learn it three times faster? 
Electronic Systems for Education from Sylvania will help. 
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= } The Frscernal Socwry 


On top of all his parents had to learn, today’s 5-year-old 
will be bombarded with the staggering amounts of new 
knowledge continually accumulating 

The Knowledge Explosion is a very real problem for 
our new gencration of students. And to help them cope 
with it, we must speed the learning process. 

Already, Sylvania is working with educators to project 
completely integrated systems of educational 
communications. Developing more sophis- 
Information “banks” ryt 
that incorporate libraries on tape, capable 
of being comprehended at many times the 
speed of normal speech. Video-taped lecture 
retrieval. And testing machines that instantly 


ticated applications 


gauge how a class responds to new information. 

Such developments are clearly presaged by our systems 
at work today. Classroom TV. Audio-video lecture trans- 
mission over phone lines. Mobile TV broadcast and re- 
cording studios. Each system custom-designed by Sylvania 
to meet a particular problem, 

Can schools keep students ahead of the Knowledge 

Explosion? Yes. And Electronic Systems for 
Education from Sylvania will help. Sylvania 
Commercial Electronics, Bedford, Mass. 
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Who says 


there’s anything special about 


The Round Tire? 


The folks who bought over four million of them last 
year because they wanted those 3,000 extra miles of wear 





Darned clever—those folks who 
bought The Round Tire—the Atlas 
PLYCRON* tire. They know how to 
drive a real bargain. The Round Tire 
gives them at least 3,000 more miles 
of wear than the tires that come on 
most new cars. And roundness is just 
one reason for those extra miles. 
How come? For one thing, The 


...that’s who! 


Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold—a mold precision engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
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—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 
miles you want. 

You can expect at least 3,000 more 
miles from the Atlas PLYCRON tire. 
Tests prove it! 

Want more miles? Get The Round 
Tire. 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Atlas Tires « Batteries « Accessories « Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 


*Trade-marks “Atlas” “Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ©1966 Atlas Supply Co. 
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THE WAR 
The Quid Without the Quo 


As both Houses of Congress moved 
toward an overwhelming vote against 
his position on the war in Viet Nam, 
Arkansas Democrat J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, characteristically 
seized the occasion to advocate a new 
and radical departure from U.S. strat- 
egy. What Fulbright proposed last week 
was a grand design to settle the future 
of Southeast Asia by means of a solemn 
accord with Communist China to neu- 
tralize the entire area. “Unless,” he 
said, “we are prepared to fight a gen- 
eral war to eliminate the effects of 
Chinese power in all of Southeast Asia, 
we have no alternative but to seek a 
general accommodation.” He — rec- 
ommended that “we indicate to the Chi- 
nese that we are prepared to remove 
American military power not only from 
Viet Nam but from all of Southeast 
Asia in return for a similar prohibition 
on her part.” 

Fulbright even argued that the pres- 
ence of U.S. troops in Viet Nam is 
comparable to the secret Soviet buildup 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles in 
Cuba in 1962, Total withdrawal of 
U.S. troops over the years would be 
desirable, he contended, because “our 
presence itself is the principal reason for 
much of the activity, the insurgency, the 
energy and the willingness of the enemy 
to sacrifice.” 

Casualties. Fulbright’s proposal for a 
U.S. retreat in Asia came at a time 
when Hanoi and Peking have been 
suffering notable reverses. Allied ground 
forces have dug out scores of previously 
impenetrable Viet Cong sanctuaries in 
South Viet Nam. And week by week, 
troopship by troopship, the best-trained 
soldiers America has ever fielded are 
joining battle-wise U.S. combat forces 
in Viet Nam. Last week Defense Sec- 


retary Robert McNamara announced 
that U.S. forces in Asia would soon 
total 235,000—an increase of 30,000 


in less than a month. In the heaviest 
raids over the North to date, U.S. Navy 
and Air Force supersonic fighter-bomb- 
ers last week cut a major railroad line 
40 miles—less than two minutes’ flying 
time—from the Red Chinese border. 
During the past four months, 16,000 
Communist troops have been killed in 


battle (v. 4,000 South Vietnamese and 
1,500 U.S. dead). Viet Cong defections 
have increased to an unprecedented rate 
of 80 a day. So low is the guerrillas’ 


morale that Tien Phong, the South Viet- 
namese Reds’ party journal, suggested re- 
cently (see THe WorLp) that Viet Cong 
leaders may not be able to afford to con- 
centrate only on battleground activities 





and might better focus on the “political 
struggle movement.” 

"Reversals." Washington Sinologists 
also note an increasingly defensive tone 
in official Red Chinese publications. One 
reason: from Algeria, where Ben Bella 
was deposed in June, to Ghana, where 
Nkrumah was ousted last month, Chi- 
na’s sphere of international influence has 
seriously diminished. As Peking’s fond 
hopes of impending victory in Viet Nam 
have gone glimmering, China’s principal 
party organ, People’s Daily (Jen Min 
Jih Pao) has had to inject more and 
more caution about the “upheavals” and 
“reversals” facing the Communists. 
“Like a seagull flying in a rainstorm,’ 
the paper exhorted last week, “Marxists 
dare to face boldly the turbulence in the 
current world.” 


If neutralization is indeed to prove the 
ultimate formula for Southeast Asia, the 
Johnson Administration was not notably 
eager to embrace it yet. Nor was Pe- 
king, which has yet to give any shred 
of evidence that it is willing to relin- 
quish its ambitions to foment “wars of 
liberation” throughout Southeast Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Even apart 


D. FREEMAN, U.S. ARMY 





U.S. TROOPS BOARDING VIET NAM-BOUND TROOPSHIP 
Seagulls could expect more turbulence. 


from its evangelistic mission to win the 
world for Communism, — neutralism 
seems unlikely to appeal to the aging 
hierarchy in Peking, which seems more 
than ever convinced that it needs more 
rather than less militancy to sustain its 
own revolutionary mystique at home. In 
any case, diplomacy is based on the 
practical possibility of a quid pro quo. 
The guid in Fulbright’s proposal is that 
the U.S. would eventually pull out its 
troops. The guo? Peking can offer none, 
in a direct sense, since it has no Chinese 
troops stationed in Southeast Asia and 
thus can claim that it has no divisions 
to withdraw. 

Beyond this, there is only the knowl- 
edge that until now, Peking has made 
clear that it does not accept neutrality 
as anything but opportunity. 
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Dissent & Defeat 


“They've had their day in court,” 
snapped a White House aide. “The de- 
bate is over.” It was not, of course. 
Nonetheless, the Congress returned a 
clear verdict last week by voting with 
near-unanimity in both Houses to ap- 
prove President Johnson's request for 
additional funds to finance the war in 
Viet Nam. 

Passage of the Administration's bill 
came at the end of an often intemperate 
debate on the Senate floor, where the 
authorization bill was stalled for two 
interminable weeks, until finally Geor- 
gia’s Richard Russell was moved to say: 
“I feel so deeply that national security 
is involved that I have almost come to 
the conclusion that I could vote for 
cloture.” It never came close to cloture: 
indeed. the vote was never in doubt, 
for the dissidents formed a minuscule 
if vocal minority. Despite his stereo- 


draw at least 80 Senate votes, would 
have set off another round of con- 
science-searching, party-splitting argy- 
bargy among the two score Democrats 
who have criticized the President in one 
degree or another. Consequently, Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
decided that he would move to table 
Morse’s amendment, thus cutting off 
further debate on it, if Russell would 
forget his motion. Russell agreed. 

Next day the move to table Morse’s 
rider was passed by 92 votes to 5. The 
five votes all came from Democrats: 
Alaska’s Ernest Gruening, Minnesota’s 
Eugene McCarthy, Ohio's Stephen 
Young, Sponsor Morse and, most no- 
tably, Bill Fulbright. With that nay, Ful- 
bright may well have widened irreversi- 
bly the breach between himself and 
Lyndon Johnson. White House Press 
Secretary Bill Moyers had gone out of 
his way to emphasize that the President 
would regard any vote to kill Morse’s 
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FULBRIGHT & McNAMARA 
“Nobody wants a white flag on the Capitol.” 


typed press label as Capitol Hill's “most 
influential foreign policy expert,” Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Fulbright had little influence on 
the outcome. 

The Administration's noisiest critic, 
Oregon Democrat Wayne Morse, 
tacked onto the money bill a prickly 
amendment proposing that the Senate 
show its disapprobation of Viet Nam 
policy by voting to cancel the August 
1964 resolution, passed by Congress 
after the Gulf of Tonkin attacks, 
that then—and_ thereafter—authorized 
the President to take “all necessary 
measures” against aggression in South- 
east Asia. Georgia’s Russell countered 
with his own rider reaffirming the Ton- 
kin resolution. Both were potentially 
troublesome. 

Widened Breach. Morse’s addendum, 
amounting to flat repudiation of a Pres- 
ident in ime of war, was more than 
even Fulbright could swallow. And Rus- 
sell’s amendment, though certain to 
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motion as the equivalent of reconfirm- 
ing the Tonkin resolution. 

Reluctance to Deprive. Fulbright did 
vote for the $4.8 billion money bill, 
which passed the Senate by 93 votes 
to 2 (Morse and Gruening). “None of 
us,” Fulbright explained, “wants to de- 
prive the armies in the field of any- 
thing they need.” But he said that his 
dispute with the Administration was not 
over. “We are holding it in abeyance 
for a better day,” he said, “when the 
matter of our involvement in Viet Nam 
as a matter of national policy can be 
discussed as freely as possible and with- 
out being entwined into our flag, which 
flies over the Capitol. Nobody wants a 
white flag on the Capitol.” 

The House took just five hours to ap- 
prove the money bill 392 to 4, but 78 
members who backed it also issued a dec- 
laration saying that their votes did not 
necessarily commit them to full support 
of the Administration’s actions (17 Sen- 
ate Democrats tried to draft a similar 


disclaimer, but could not agree on the 
wording). No sooner had the bill cleared 
the Hill than the White House issued a 
praiseful statement interpreting the vote 
as an overwhelming demonstration of 
support for the President's policy. 

"Il Don't Understand." Nevertheless, 
Fulbright’s committee continued _ its 
marathon inquisition of Administration 
leaders, drummed a reluctant Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey into its presence by 
letting him testify on the “neutral 
ground” of Mike Mansfield’s office, in- 
stead of in committee chambers. E!- 
fervescent Hubert defended the Presi- 
dent’s policies, talked for three hours 
and 15 minutes about his February trip 
to the Far East. At the same time, 
Morse stood in the Senate chamber and 
shouted that the Vice President had 
“lost his right to claim to be a liberal.” 
The day after Humphrey’s appearance, 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
showed up for a four-hour closed ses- 
sion with the committee for yet an- 
other explanation of Administration war 
plans, When it was over, Fulbright 
shook his head and allowed: “I. still 
don’t understand.” 

Thus there was little likelihood that 
the Administration could easily dissuade 
those within its own party who most 
outspokenly oppose the war or have 
serious doubts about its conduct. The 
Capitol Hill debate proved nonetheless 
that neither the Congress nor the pub- 
lic is about to limit the American fight- 
ing man’s ability to fight. 


ARMED FORCES 


“Imaginary Weaknesses” 

Most defense experts concede that 
Robert McNamara’s Pentagon func- 
tions with the smooth efficiency of a 
computer. On the other hand, his critics 
point out, even a computer can make a 
mistake. By miscalculating the full de- 
mands of the Viet Nam war, they con- 
tend, the Defense Department has 
weakened the nation’s worldwide com- 
mitments and run dangerously short of 
combat-ready troops. At a press con- 
ference aimed at answering his critics, 
most notably the Senate’s Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee Chairman 
John Stennis and the New York Times, 
McNamara last week countered with a 
cool, 30-page review of U.S. defense 
capability and some not-so-cool com- 
ments of his own. 

"Sick & Tired." By March 1, said 
McNamara, the U.S. had 215,000 men 
in South Viet Nam—10,000 more than 
the previously announced total. This 
force includes 15% of all active Army 
and Marine Corps personnel, and it 
could grow to 350,000 “without call-up 
of reserves, generally extending terms 
of service, or withdrawal of units from 
Europe or Korea.” If there were an- 
other emergency clsewhere in the 
world, he said, the U.S., by drawing on 
reserves and active units, could deploy 
an additional nine divisions (350,000 
men) abroad within three months. 

When a German newsman seemed to 
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imply that the buildup in Viet Nam had 
impaired the U.S. Seventh Army’s com- 
bat capacity in West Germany, Mc- 
Namara declared: “It is absolutely un- 
true, and you are the first that ought to 
know it. I’m sick and tired of having im- 
plications made that we have drawn 
down the forces in Western Europe 
when we haven't.”. McNamara lost his 
temper again when Cowles publications’ 
Washington Correspondent Clark Mol- 
lenhofl, a longtime foe, persistently ac- 
cused him of dodging questions about 
an adverse report by the Preparedness 
Subcommittee that the Pentagon has re- 
fused to release. The Defense Secretary 
said bitterly: “I unfortunately haven't 
been able to dodge all the rocks you 
have thrown at me for five years.” 

Nuclear Clout. In his eagerness to 
depict the nation’s true strength. Mc- 
Namara even made public such previous- 
ly classified information as the fact that 
the number of warheads available to 
the Strategic Alert Force will have in- 
creased from 836 in 1961 to 2,600 by 
next June, with a tripling of megaton- 
nage. His purpose in publishing such 
figures, he explained, was “simply to in- 
sure that none of us, friend or foe, mis- 
calculates this nation’s capability to ful- 
fill its treaty commitments. I can’t imag- 
ine anything more dangerous.” 

As for his decision not to mobilize the 
reserves, McNamara admitted that “to 
carry on as we have does put strain on 
the department.” He argued, nonethe- 
less, that it was preferable to keep the 
reserves intact (or as Lyndon Johnson 
puts it, “to keep some chips in the pot”) 
in case of some other emergency. The 
armed forces are expanding by 30,000 
a month through enlistments and the 
dratt, An added argument against mo- 
bilization may well be that the Admin- 
istration is fearful of losing votes there- 
by in the November elections. 

McNamara concluded that the U.S. 
should be proud because “no other ni 
tion in history could have deployed so 
many forces so fast, so far, with so lit- 
tle strain” and still have “a great reser- 
voir” of strength left over in case of 
other challenges. “We are a_ peculiar 
people,” he said. “We seem to take a 
masochistic pleasure in flailing ourselves 
with imaginary weaknesses. I have tried 
to destroy some of these today.” 


ELECTIONS 


The Outlook for November 

Buoyed by the flood tide of Great 
Society legislation last fall, Democratic 
strategists six months ago ventured that 
November 1966 might prove an excep- 
tion to the seldom-broken rule that the 
party in power loses strength in mid- 
term elections. Now, with all 435 House 
seats, 35 Senate seats and 35 governor- 
ships at stake, they are talking gloom- 
ily of losing at least 30 seats in the 
House, a couple in the Senate and at 
least two statehouses. Even so, Senate 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen fig- 
ures that the Democrats are being too 
optimistic. To make his point, he has 
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JOHNSON & DIRKSEN 
Studying long division. 


offered to wager $100, even money, 
that the G.O.P. will pick up 50 or more 
seats in the House, 

The weather vanes shifted largely as 
a result of Viet Nam. The war is al- 
ready uppermost in the minds of an 
impressive number of voters. A_ poll 
conducted for the Republican Nation- 
al Committee by New Jersey’s Opinion 
Research Corp. indicates that fully 33% 
of U.S. voters consider it the nation’s 
No. 1 problem, while an additional 
20% regard such closely related issues 
as the threat of world war or the men- 
ace of Communism as dominant. By 
comparison, only 19% of the voters 
consider the most important domestic 
issue, civil rights, to be the nation’s 
chief concern. 

Suspended Strategy. The G.O.P. has 
not yet decided what its strategy should 
be on the Viet Nam issue. “What we 
say today,” said one party official, “may 
not be worth five cents tomorrow.” 
Nonetheless, its basic strategy is sug- 
gested by a Lou Harris poll showing that 
only 49% of the voters currently ap- 
prove Lyndon Johnson's handling of the 
war, v. 66% in December. This does 
not by any means suggest that the ar- 
gument will resemble the familiar dove- 
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hawk controversy. Many Republican 
campaigners will undoubtedly urge in- 
tensified bombing of North Viet Nam, 
particularly “source” targets in the Ha- 
noi-Haiphong industrial complex, which 
have been spared on the President's or- 
ders. The Administration may also be 
criticized for not calling up the re- 
serves—or, if they have been mobil- 
ized by November, for having done so 
unnecessarily. 

In any event, G.O.P. tacticians point 
out, Republicans, in time, will aim some 
sharp shafts at the majority party’s “ap- 
peasement wing.” Last week Chairman 
John J. Rhodes of the House G.O.P. 
Policy Committee and House Repub- 
lican Leader Gerald Ford issued a 
statement deploring the fact that “the 
deep division” among Democrats over 
Viet Nam “is prolonging the war, un- 
dermining the morale of our fighting 
men and encouraging the Communist 
aggressor” (see The Congress). 

Subsidiary Benefits. The G.O.P. is 
also preparing to zero in on a num- 
ber of domestic dividends arising out 
of the war. Biggest of these is the grow- 
ing threat of inflation, largely generated 
by heavy defense spending for the war, 
though the attendant dangers of tax in- 
creases and price and wage controls 
may also be issues. “We're going to have 
to answer the Republicans on inflation,” 
concludes Soutn Dakota Democratic 
Official Herb Teske. “They're compar- 
ing the dollar to a wooden nickel, blam- 
ing the President and saying we can't 


support our boys in Viet Nam and 
Great Society programs at the same 
time.” 


The Democrats also face a degree 
of disaffection among unionists for the 
Administration’s failure to win repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act’s right-to-work 
clause—1I4(b)—and achieve — labor's 


goal of a $1.75 minimum wage. The 
problem-plagued war on poverty will 


be an irresistible target, particularly in 
areas where it has erupted in scandal or 
bogged down in administrative squab- 
bles. Last week G.O.P. congressional 
leaders proposed a joint congressional 
inquiry into the program to keep it from 
turning into what Dirksen has called 
“the most fantastic and costly boon- 
doggle in history.” Medicare, a feather 
in Democratic caps. may begin to molt 
a little around July 1, when millions ol 
aged Americans become eligible for its 
benefits but learn that there may not 
be enough hospitals, doctors and nurses 
to accommodate them, Even the dratt 
looms as an issue; 30 Republican Con- 
gressmen are demanding an “immedi- 
ate” inquiry into “mounting evidence 
of gross inefficiency” in the selective 
service system. 

Lost Dorm. Between the bread-and- 
butter and bullets issues, the Adminis- 
tration may wind up in a damaging 
crossfire. The Republicans, insisting that 
domestic spending must be cut back to 
avoid inflation, have drawn up a list of 
some 75 federal programs they consider 
expendable—with Lady Bird Johnson's 
beautification project very near the top 
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of the list. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, protest that any radical surgery 
on welfare appropriations will cut them 
up at the polls. William Fulbright, for 
example, has complained that the cost 
of the Viet Nam war “deprived the 
University of Arkansas of funds to build 
a needed dormitory.” When Johnson 
halved the funds for a school-aid pro- 
gram, New York’s Democratic Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell pro- 
tested: “The President is not running 
for re-election this year. We are.” 

In fact, Johnson’s image will inevita- 
bly have some influence on the voter. 
“If I had to single out one focal is- 
sue,” says former California Republican 
Chairman Casper Weinberger, “it would 
be the personality and the approach of 
the President. He doesn’t wear very 
well. This may not be the major issue 
in the coming elections, but I think that 
if we put up any kind of reasonable 
candidates, the Republicans will pick 
up a lot of seats because of this growing 
concern over Johnson.” 

As the situation stands now, the 
G.O.P. has substantial top-of-the-ticket 
strength in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Michigan with attractive gubernatorial 
or senatorial candidates, may pick up 
a number of House seats in these states. 
Of concern to both parties are 62 “mar- 
ginal” districts that the Democrats 
wrested from the G.O.P. by pluralities 
of 5% or less in the 1964 landslide. If 
the Republicans recaptured one-third of 
them, they would neutralize Johnson's 
power in the House, which is based on 
a working majority of only 35 or 40 
votes, despite his overwhelming 151- 
seat numerical majority. That, in turn, 
would enable the G.O.P. to build to- 
ward a formidable challenge in 1968. 


THE CONGRESS 
Willie’s Big Whisper 

When Delaware’s Republican Senator 
John J. Williams first saw the profusion 
of ads in the Democratic Party’s glossy, 
178-page paean to the 89th Congress 
entitled Toward an Age of Greatness, 
his own reaction was that the Republic 
was headed toward an age of “political 
blackmail.” Rising on the Senate floor 
to protest the Democrats’ $1,000,000 
bonanza, Williams—nicknamed “Whis- 
pering Willie” because of his bare- 
ly audible speaking voice—protested: 
“Space was sold to major corporations, 
in particular to defense contractors, at 
$15,000 per page. This is not normal 
advertising but represents a shakedown 
of those industries which are doing or 
which hope to do business with the 
Government.” 

End of the Ball. While direct cam- 
paign contributions by companies in 
federal elections are banned by the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act—as his fellow Sena- 
tors know well—legal loopholes allow 
corporations to take expensive ads in 
political puff sheets, permit executives 
to donate to a political fund as “in- 
dividuals.” Last week the 17-member 
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Senate Finance Committee—four of 
whose stalwarts are themselves up for 
re-election—passed a  Williams-spon- 
sered amendment to the Viet Nam tax 
bill aimed primarily at corporations, 
stipulating that their indirect political 
donations will no longer be even partly 
tax-deductible as “business expenses.” 
Thus the amendment seems likely to 
doom some of the hoariest of all politi- 
cal fund-raising gimmicks. No deduc- 
tions would be permitted for ads in “a 
cenvention program of a political par- 
ty, or in any other publication” or for 
“admission to any dinner or program” 
if any part of the net proceeds “inures 
to a political party or to a_ political 
candidate.” Nor would write-offs be al- 
lowed for “admission to an inaugural 
WALTER BENNETT 





SENATOR WILLIAMS 
Closed door to blackmail. 


ball, inaugural gala, or similar event 
identified with a political party or a 
political candidate.” 

Squared Meal? In any case, Williams 
has pointed out, there are no clear 
guidelines as to the proportion of such 
expenses that can legitimately be de- 
ducted. How much of a $1,000-a-plate 
dinner can a company discount as a 
business expense? According to Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Sheldon Cohen, 
said the Senator, “deductions are al- 
lowable to the extent of the value of the 
meal.” Demanded Williams: “Does it 
go up for a Democratic meal and down 
for a Republican meal?” 

The amended tax bill, which would 
also hike levies on new cars and tele- 
phone service and speed up tax collec- 
tions, was expected to win passage this 
week in the Senate, after which the 
measure would go to the House for 
final approval. 

In other action, Congress last week 
was asked by President Johnson for 
innovative legislation in diverse fields. 
His recommendations: 
> HeattH. Another expansion of fed- 
eral medical services that would go 
beyond the medicare program for the 
aged due to start July 1, authorize 


multibillion-dollar increases in expendi- 
tures intended to 1) attract more doc- 
tors to the U.S. Public Health Service 
through increased incentives such as 
higher pay, 2) treble grants to com- 
munities that organize coordinated as- 
saults on local health problems, and 
3) renovate the nation’s hospitals— 
one-third of which, according to John- 
son, “are now in obsolete condition,” 
yet face a 15% patient load increase 
because of medicare. 

> ScHooLs. A cut—for a change—from 
$260 million this fiscal year to $159 
million in 1966-67 in federal subsidies 
for school lunches and recess milk. 
Though the President said that the re- 
maining funds would be rechanneled to 
provide food for children “who need it 
most,” his suggested savings stirred pi- 
ous protest in Congress. 

> TRANSPORTATION. Creation of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Transpor- 
tation that would absorb a heterogene- 
ous horde of agencies (total budgets: 
$6 billion) which are now scattered 
through the federal bureaucracy with 
responsibilities ranging from regulation 
of Great Lakes pilotage (Commerce) 
to the Government-run Alaska Rail- 
road (Interior). 

> Auto Sarety. Reduction of “carnage 
on our highways.” through a $700 mil- 
lion, six-year program to develop man- 
datory standards of “safety perform- 
ance” for highway vehicles. Said an 
Administration aide: “We contemplate 
licensing, inspection and engineering, 
research and development, ‘traflic con- 
trol and accident prevention.” 

> AvIATION. Development of a 2,000- 
m.p.h. supersonic jet transport plane, to 
be built by private companies on a 
25% -of-cost basis. In support of an 
additional $200 million in 1966-67, 
Johnson said: “We hope to conduct first 
flight tests by 1970, and to introduce 
it into commercial service by 1974.” 

> SHippinG. Construction of a fleet of 
“high-speed, large-capacity ships” as 
prototypes for modernizing the Mer- 
chant Marine through standardization 
of ship construction. On the basis of a 
Coast Guard condemnation of safety 
conditions aboard the cruise ship Yar- 
mouth Castle, which burned and sank 
off Florida with a loss of 90 lives last 
year, the President proposed stiff new 
safety measures for liners touching in 
U.S. ports. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Soapy & Some Others 


“Boy!” exulted a Democratic legis- 
lator. “It’s just like old times!” There 
in the capitol at Lansing, sporting his 
familiar green, polka-dot bow tie and 
pumping hands all around, stood G. 
Mennen Williams, looking for all the 
world as if Michigan were Mennenland 
again, Greyer and not quite so well 
packaged as when he left the governor- 
ship in 1960 after six straight terms, 
gangling Soapy Williams had come back 
to campaign for the U.S. Senate. 

His reappearance after five years as 
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Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs came only days after ailing Dem- 
ocratic Senator Patrick McNamara, 71, 
had announced that he would not seek 
re-election next fall. Might Williams 
have been gone from Michigan too 
long? Replied Soapy, now 55: “They'll 
recognize who I am when I walk down 
the street.” To make sure, Williams last 
week stumped Michigan streets from 
Hamtramck to Ishpeming. They recog- 
nized him. 

Even so, the former Governor may 
face one of the toughest primary bat- 
tles of his career. Though Detroit's pop- 
ular, dynamic mayor, Jerome Cavanagh, 
has not yet announced his candidacy, he 
is eager for higher office. Michigan's 
Democratic machine, which favors Old- 
timer Williams for the Senate race, has 
tried to persuade Cavanagh, 37, to run 
instead for the governorship against 
George Romney, the Republican incum- 
bent. Jerry might well face a financial 
problem if he opposes Soapy. Williams 
could probably count on the money sup- 
port of the state’s Democratic organi- 
zation und, as heir to a toiletries for- 
tune, is personally wealthy. Cavanagh 
has scant private means. Nevertheless, 
the mayor bases his hopes on the fact 
that more than half of Michigan's Dem- 
ocratic votes are in Detroit's Wayne 
County, “If T run for anything,” said 
Cavanagh, “it will be for the Senate.” 

Other contests shaping up: 
>In Oregon, two-term Democratic 
Representative Robert B. Duncan, 45, 
entered the race against popular Re- 
publican Governor irk Hatfield for 
the Senate seat from which Democrat 
Maurine Neuberger plans to retire at 
year’s end. Duncan accused Hatfield of 
parroting the anti-war line of Oregon's 
Senator Wayne Morse, thus adding to 
“a discordant symphony of dissension 
and disagreement that can immobilize 
this country.” Despite Morse’s warning 
that “it’s going to be difficult to elect 
any Democrat who runs on a war plat- 
form,” Duncan is supported by Neuber- 
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ger and most other leading Democrats. 
>In Virginia, former State Senator 
Armistead L. Boothe announced his 
candidacy in the Democratic primary 
against Senator Harry F. (“Littke Har- 
ry”) Byrd Jr., 51, appointed last fall as 
interim successor to his aging father. 
An eloquent Alexandria attorney and 
former Rhodes Scholar, Boothe, 58, won 
45% of the Old Dominion’s Democratic 
primary vote in an unsuccessful 1961 
try for the lieutenant-governorship, in 
1964 supported Lyndon Johnson, while 
the Byrds followed a policy of “golden 
silence.” Harry Jr.’s situation is further 
complicated by the fact that it is a reg- 
ular election year for Virginia's other 
Senate seak held for two decades by 
Byrd Man A. (for Absolom) Willis Rob- 
ertson, 78, who is also being challenged 
by a moderate, State Senator Wil- 
liam B. Spong Jr., 45. Chances are that 
the cumulative psychological effect of 
two attractive challengers will work 
against both organization candidates. 


SPACE 


Rendezvous in St. Louis 
For months, Astronauts Elliot M. See 
Jr. and Charles Bassett had been reg- 


ular commuters between Houston's 
Manned Spacecraft Center and Mce- 
Donnell Aircraft's St. Louis plant, 


where the Gemini 9 capsule they were 
to pilot next May was abuilding. To 
both, the flight had become almost as 
routine as driving to work. To both, 
the twin-engine T-38 jet trainer they 
boarded last week for the 90-minute 
hop to St. Louis must have seemed 
about as tame as a tricycle. 

See, an earnest, self-effacing civilian 
engineer who was to have commanded 
the Gemini 9 mission, had spent six 
years checking out the hottest planes 
aloft as a General Electric test pilot 
when he became an astronaut in 1962. 
Bassett, an outgoing Air Force major 
who was to have taken a 60-minute 
walk in space during the flight toting an 
instrument-crammed, 166-Ib. pack on 
his back, served as a fighter pilot in 
Korea and a test pilot at California's 
Edwards Air Force Base before joining 
the space program in 1963, 

"ILS 24." Ordered to St. Louis for 
ten days of training with a “rendezvous 
simulator” machine in preparation for 
the chief goal of their space flight— 
a complex docking maneuver with 
an Agena rocket—the astronauts left 
Houston at 7:35 a.m., with See at the 
controls. Right on their tail in another 
T-38 was the Gemini 9 backup crew, 
Air Force Lieut. Colonel Thomas Staf- 
ford, who copiloted December's Gemini 
6 flight, and Navy Lieut. Commander 
Eugene Cernan. Though an enormous 
cloud canopy hovered over much of 
the Midwest, it was strictly a run-ot- 
the-mill flight at 30,000 ft. 

Letting down in fogbound St. Louis, 
See overshot the runway on his first 
pass, went into a tight turn to begin a 
new approach. “Final ILS 24,” he radi- 
oed the tower—meaning that he aimed 





SEE, BASSETT & BACKUPS 
Just another drive to work. 


to make an Instrument Landing System 
descent on runway 24. Inexplicably, he 
continued his turn. Just then, some wit- 
nesses heard a loud whooph!—possibly 
indicating an engine flame-out. Others 
reported hearing an explosion, 

Nos. 2 & 3. Exactly what went wrong 
may never be known. The plane’s right 
wing glanced off the metal roof of 
McDonnell’s Building 101—where the 
Gemini 9 capsule was being readied for 
shipment to Cape Kennedy later in the 
week. The plane bounced, hit the build- 
ing again, then plummeted into a park- 
ing lot, bursting into flames. Bassett was 
decapitated. See was hurled through the 
shattered fuselage and killed instantly. 
Stafford and Cernan, unaware of the 
crash, touched down safely on a run- 
way nearby. 

The deaths of See and Bassett brought 
to three the number of astronauts killed 
since the U.S. launched its manned 
space program in 1959, though not a 
single life has been lost during the 
1,355 hours of U.S. space flights. The 
first fatality was Astronaut Theodore 
Freeman, who died in October 1964 
when a flock of geese disabled another 
I-38. As for Gemini 9, the space center 
plans to send it off on schedule, with 
Stafford and Cernan at the controls. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Plugging the Big Ear 


Hardly anyone can be wholly certain 
that his confidential conversations are 
not being overheard or recorded. A 
microphone can be hidden in a ball- 
point pen, a tape recorder made to look 
like a pack of cigarettes, a radio trans- 
mitter planted in a sugar bowl. Despite 
this rapid growth of electronic eaves- 
dropping, federal and state laws pro- 
tecting individual privacy are almost 
nonexistent, 

Last week the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission moved part way to 
plug the bug. An FCC order banning 
private use of radio devices to intercept 
private conversations—with a maxi- 
mum fine of $500 a day for convicted 
snoopers—applies to scores olf bug- 
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ging techniques. Not affected is eaves- 
dropping apparatus that does not use 
radio, such as a microphone connected 
by wire to a hidden listening post, or 
a disguised tape recorder. Law-enforce- 
ment agencies are exempt from the 
ban though still subject to local laws 
and regulations. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, 
which has been holding hearings on 
electronic snooping for the past year, 
approved the ruling, but maintains that 
federal laws are still needed to outlaw 
such practices entirely. Meanwhile, the 
FCC edict will help. as Chairman E. 
William Henry put it, to protect “the 
little man from the big ear.” 


COMMUNISTS 


Warning to the Unwary 

The Justice Department, which has 
been trying for years to force 22 left- 
wing organizations to register as Com- 
munist fronts under the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950, has had 
little luck to date. Despite the long- 
drawn-out appeals that have stymied it 
in most cases, the department believes 
nonetheless that simply by publishing 
the facts about such groups, it can 
warn away many innocents and alert 
unwary members. With this in mind, it 
started proceedings last week to force 
the campus-oriented W.E.B. DuBois 
Clubs to register as a Communist front. 

Formed in 1964, five years after the 
party convention asked for a national 
Marxist youth organization, the DuBois 
Clubs have an estimated 2,500 members 
in 36 chapters, mostly in California, 
New York, Illinois and Wisconsin. The 
Berkeley chapter was a prime mover in 
the 1964 riots at the University of 
California. Since then, chapters across 
the country have been loud and active 
in opposition to U.S. involvement in 
Viet Nam. The clubs were named after 
a founder of the N.A.A.C.P., a Negro 
who became a Communist when he was 
93 and a citizen of Ghana shortly before 
his death in 1963, 

Counsel Patrick Hallinan, at club head- 
quarters in San Francisco, denied that 
the clubs were either Communist-led or 
organized, calling the Justice Depart- 
ment’s citation “part and parcel of the 
policies of the Johnson Administration 
to suppress and silence critics of its dirty 
litle war in Viet Nam.” That at least 
was a new refrain for the old unchang- 
ing tune, 


ARIZONA 


Growing Up in Tucson 

To most of his acquaintances around 
Tucson, Charles Schmid Jr., 23, seemed 
more sick than sinister. A compulsive 
blabbermouth who prated indefatigably 
of his sexual and fistic derring-do, the 
squat (5 ft. 3 in.), sullen-faced high 
school dropout dyed his hair black, 
caked his face with makeup, and stuffed 
so much wadding in his boots to make 
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him look taller that he could hardly 
walk. Yet among the odd collection of 
restless, thrill-hungry teen-agers who 
hang out in the garish juke joints and 
drive-ins along Tucson's East Speedway 
Boulevard (Time, Nov. 26),  swart, 
blue-eyed “Smitty” commanded adora- 
tion and terror. 

The Itch. Many of his car-crazed 
coterie may have shrugged off Smitty's 
repeated threats to kill his best girl, 
Gretchen Fritz, 17. Some, after Gretch- 
en and her sister Wendy, 13, disap- 
peared, seriously suspected that he had 
carried out his threat. Several of his 
intimates thought they knew that a year 
earlier he had dispatched another girl, 
Alleen Rowe, 15, as wantonly as he 
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Terribly different. 


had once smashed a pet cat against a 
wall. Even so, if one of Smitty's pals, 
fearing that his own girl friend was next 
in line for liquidation, had not finally 
told the police all about his homicidal 
hero, Tucson might never have caught 
up with its budding Bluebeard. 

Indeed, the city’s police were not 
overly concerned when Mrs. Norma 
Rowe told them that Alleen had dis- 
appeared in May 1964, or even when 
Dr. James Fritz, a prominent heart 
surgeon, came in to report his two 
daughters missing in August 1965. In 
Tucson, a boom town with an unusu- 
ally high proportion of transient res- 
idents, more than 50 runaway minors 
are reported each month. Propelled by 
the same aimless itch, unrestrained by 
permissive parents, hundreds of teen- 
agers haunt the Speedway. They were 
easy bait for Smitty, who was older, 
more sophisticated and, as they said 
admiringly, “different.” His foster par- 
ents, owners of a nursing home, had 
given him $300 a month since he was 
16, and furnished him with his own 
cottage, which his mother dutifully 
cleaned after all-night orgies. “With 


Smitty,” confided one girl, “there was 
always something going on.” 

The Problem. What went on in the 
swinging fringe of teen-age Tucson was 
all too clearly documented in the course 
of Schmid’s two-week trial for the mur- 
ders of Gretchen and Wendy Fritz. 
Juvenile authorities pointed out that 
many parents either did not care what 
their children were up to or else hesi- 
tated to check on their activities for 
fear of inhibiting them. The advent of 
birth contro! pills has tranquilized the 
fear of pregnancy among young girls 
who have no moral reservations about 
sexual activity, “What are parents and 
what is the community doing to fill the 
gap?” asks Mrs. Eileen Strutz, director 
of the city’s Planned Parenthood cen- 
ter. “Nothing!” 

But the community finally did some- 
thing about Smitty. Last week a jury 
convicted him of murdering the Fritz 
girls and sent him to die in the Arizona 
gas chamber. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Curtain of Destruction 

“There wasn't any funnel,” said Jack- 
son Druggist Gus Saunders. “It was just 
a dark grey curtain with light on either 
side.” It was a tornado nonetheless. The 
death-dealing screen flung itself repeat- 
edly last week against populated areas 
of Mississippi. On Jackson’s southwest 
fringe. sounding “like a thousand jets.” 
the tornado struck at 4:31 p.m., demol- 
ishing a crowded shopping center and 
killing a dozen people. A man and his 
collie were picked up in their car, turned 
around, and set down 60 ft. away. A 
mother and son were decapitated side 
by side. A Negro girl died under a col- 
lapsing hot-dog stand. 

Vaulting northeast, the twister spun 
down on the industrial suburb of Flo- 
wood, overturning six railroad boxcars, 
smashing factories and claiming ten 
lives: one dead worker was left hanging 
on a fence. At Forkville, Joe Bullock, 
a Democratic candidate for Congress 
from Mississippi's Fourth District, was 
killed when his car was blown off the 
road. Finally, after a parting punch at 
Pea Ridge, the twister petered out un- 
der the sullen, sultry cumulo-nimbus 
that had spawned it. At week's end, 
with the aroma of pine tar from up- 
rooted trees still heavy in the air, and 
rescuers still digging through the wreck- 
age for more victims, the toll had 
reached 61 dead, 497 injured, $12 mil- 
lion in damage. 


IOWA 
Victory at Sea 


The western Iowa farm town of Red 
Oak has a proud military history dating 
back to the Civil War, when the area 
provided more Union troops per capita 
than any other in the state. The town 
has paid dearly for its distinction. Dur- 
ing the dark days of World War Il, 
Red Oak lost more than 50 of its sons 
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in battles from Tunisia to Iwo Jima. In 
proportion to population (then 5,763), 
it was possibly the highest loss suffered 
by any town in the nation, Commem- 
orating Red Oak's sacrifice, the Mari- 
time Administration christened a war- 
time freighter after it in 1944. 

The Red Oak Victory carried muni- 
tions across the Pacific in the closing 
months of World War II. In 1950 she 
was reactivated to haul matériel for the 
Korean War. After a brief stint trans- 
porting grain to India, she was retired 
again. Last week the Red Oak, one ot 
LOL Victory ships dragged out of moth- 
balls for service in Viet Nam, was ready 
to sail again after a $400,000 refit and 
new coat of grey paint. For her rededi- 
cation, Red Oak Mayor Joseph Tiffin 
flew to Portland, Ore., with a specially 
stitched town flag. which Captain Rob- 
ert Blood will hoist when the ship weighs 
anchor for Viet Nam with a cargo of 
lumber and ammunition. Said Maritime 
Administrator Nicholas Johnson at the 
ceremony: “Once more Americans are 
fighting for freedom halfway around the 
world, Once more ships are needed to 
supply the tools of battle. And once 
more the Red Oak Victory is heeding 
the call.” So is the community for which 
she is named: 16 Red Oak-area boys 
are serving in Viet Nam. 


NEW YORK 
Whatever Happened to Brooklyn? 


Dere's no guy livin’ dat knows Brook- 
lyn troo and troo. 

—Thomas Wolfe 

Everyone—especially if he had never 
been there—used to think he knew 
Brooklyn troo and troo. It was Green- 
pernt and Bensonhoist, Coney and Ca- 
narsie, the land ofgkosher pizza and the 
foot-long frankfurter, of pickles with 
everything and every third Schaefer's 
on the house. It was Leo The Lip 
Durocher bawling out the umpires at 
Ebbets Field, the impassioned rooters 
alternately toasting Dem Bums _ with 
Cokes and bombarding them with the 
empty bottles. 

Comedians and novelists alike attested 
tirelessly to the aromatic glories of 
the Brighton Beach Express and the 
Gowanus Canal, the beery, cheery 
heartland of dock-wallopers and _ sail- 
ors’ broads and Yiddishe mammas, the 
wasteland of pecling tenements where 
a Tree Grew. Brooklyn was where 
every uprooted native from Al Capone 
to Barbra Streisand was congratulated 
on being from. 

It was a family joke on a national 
scale, a source of passionate chauvinism 
if you were born there, of instant deri- 
sion if you were not. “Where are we?” 
asks the disoriented passenger. “No- 
where,” says the hackie. “We're in 
Brooklyn.” From the height of vaude- 
ville to the early days of TV, a comic 
had only to intone “Flatbush” to frac- 
ture the folks out front. The gibes even 
led to a society for the Prevention of 
Disparaging Remarks about Brooklyn. 
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But who today bothers to disparage 
Brooklyn? 

There was another Brooklyn of cel- 
ebrated restaurants and name-heavy 
nightclubs, of legitimate theaters where 
Broadway shows tried out, the home of 
a distinguished art museum and half a 
dozen daily newspapers, notably the 
Daily Eagle, which Walt Whitman 
once edited. But who today hymns 
that Brooklyn? . 

Boredom at Home Plate. From Fort 
Hamilton to Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn 
today is an amorphous urban sprawl. 
the most populous (2,600,000 in 80.9 
sq.mi.) and proletarian of all five bor- 
oughs that comprise New York City. 
The turning point probably came be- 


The shipyard that endeared Brooklyn 
to the U.S. Navy fer 160 years is being 
closed. Already gone is the yard’s Sands 
Street honky-tonk strip—where all real 
sailors prayed to go to when they died. 
Says Mrs. Martha Dimmler, Big Martha 
to Navymen of three wars who packed 
the Red Mill Bar: “It used to be that no 
place in the world had wilder, drunker, 
more wonderful sailors than we did. 
And now...” 

No Sale. Brooklyn Heights is one of 
the few neighborhoods that retains its 
distinction; its elegant Victorian houses 
across the bay from Manhattan have 
attracted many genteel bohemians. On 
the other hand, the fading Fort Greene 
Park area nearby recently lost one of its 
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DUH BRIDGE 
“You know, baseball is a bore.” 


tween the time Durocher left the Dodg- 
ers (1948) and the time the Dodgers 
left Flatbush (1958). Now a housing 
project occupies Ebbets Field, and one 
of its occupants, Rodney Kenner, 9, 
buried the Bums for all time last week 
as he rode a bicycle where home plate 
used to be. “You know,” said Rodney, 
“baseball is a bore.” 

Luna Park, once a rhinestone star in 
the Coney Island constellation, was nev- 
er rebuilt after a fire in 1944; a housing 
project went up instead. The other big 
Coney amusement center, Steeplechase, 
also closed last year. Coney Island, 
where the summer visitors used to be 
packed like subway straphangers, is so 
worried about falling attendance that 
it has shelled out $150,000 to restore 
the old allure. Where Murder Inc. once 
made lethal lead pay big dividends, 
the two-bit Gallo and Profaci mobs can- 
not even afford to fix the cops. Tough 
Tony Anastasio, the stevedore Caesar 
who ruled the waterfront for a genera- 
tion before he died in 1963, has been 
succeeded by a Ciceronic son-in-law, 
Brooklyn College Graduate Anthony— 
never Tony—Scotto, 


last distinguished citizens when Poetess 
Marianne Moore, 78, packed her tri- 
corn hat and cape and, after 36 years in 
Brooklyn, moved to Manhattan. The 
swamps and old fishing villages in the 
further reaches have given way to mod- 
ern subdivisions that most young couples 
rising in the world regard as mere way 
stations on the road to suburbia. “Long 
Island, that’s the thing,” said Mrs. Myra 
Gershowitz, 24, as she pushed a baby 
carriage around Sheepshead Bay. “Ev- 
erybody’s moving to the island. You 
think you're missing something if you 
don’t move out there.” 

The ultimate symbol of Brooklyn's 
disinstitutionalization is the virtual dis- 
appearance of The Accent, that ebul- 
lient glottal goulash of old Dutch, Yid- 
dish, Irish, Italian and perhaps even 
Mohawk. “Only 1% of the kids are still 
dese, dem and dose types,” says Speech 
Professor Bernard Barrow of Brooklyn 
College. “It is very difficult today to 
know a Brooklyn boy from a Bronx 
boy.” Even The Bridge has lost its mys- 
tique. Not for three years, at least, the 
police report somewhat sadly, has a 
con man tried to sell it. 
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FALLEN NKRUMAH IN ACCRA 
“These things happen,” said the Russian. 


GHANA 
A Longing for Home 


The week before, from the Ghanaian 
embassy in Peking, he had delivered 
Kwame Nkrumah’s unheeded message 
asking the army to return to its bar- 
racks. Now, dapper and smiling in a 
grey checked suit, he was in Accra as 
the distinguished prisoner of the army, 
holding a press conference, Alex 
Quaison-Sackey, Nkrumah’s — trusted 
Foreign Minister and former president 
of the U.N. General Assembly, had de- 
serted his master and flown home “to 
submit myself to the new government.” 
The Redeemer, he said, “was a lost cause. 
I was not going to defend lost causes.” 

Lost cause or no, Nkrumah was do- 
ing what he could to recover his job 
from the army officers who had de- 
posed him fortnight ago, Flitting from 
Peking to Moscow, he put in a plaintive 
demand for troops to restore him in 
command, then, in desperation, flew off 
to Guinea to see his friend Sékou Toure. 
He was greeted by a 21-gun salute— 
and the ridiculous announcement that 
he had become “President and Party 
Chairman” of Guinea. “From today and 
even tomorrow and the day after to- 
morrow,” declared Sékou, “whenever 
there is a heads-of-state conference, he 
who speaks in the name of Guinea can 
be no other than the comrade and 
brother Kwame Nkrumah.” 

It was all a mistake, of course. The 
appointment, it turned out, was only 
“honorary,” based on a forgotten 1958 
agreement to join their two nations. 
And in Accra, the whole affair was con- 
sidered quite funny. 
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On the Bonfire. Throughout the na- 
tion, Ghanaians spent the week in one 
wild celebration after another. Strangers 
shouted “Happy New Year” to each oth- 
er. Market mammies waddled through 
the streets in a boisterous procession. 
The Trades Union Congress spent one 
night piling socialist literature onto a 
giant bonfire in front of their head- 
quarters. turned out the next day for a 
delirious march through town, chanting 
“Nkrumah. foolish boy!” 

General Joseph Arthur Ankrah, chair- 
man of the National Liberation Commit- 
tee that now ruled Ghana, got work 
going on a new constitution that would 
eventually return the nation to civilian 
rule. “We do not want to have a dic- 
tatorship again,” he said. In the mean- 
time, all political parties would be 
banned. Ankrah announced that 
new stamps and coins had already been 
ordered to replace those bearing The 
Redeemer’'s face 

Barricade of Boxes. Two days later, 
the general was back on the air with 
even better news. “Ghana's burden of 
taxation is the highest in Africa,” he 
said, announcing a wide range of tax 
cuts on everything from basic foods to 
income. To spur the private enterprise 
that Nkrumah had always shunned, 
Ankrah pledged that private companies 
would no longer be forced to accept 
government “participation.” 

On news from Guinea that the Gha- 
naian ambassador and his staff were 
being held under house arrest during 
Nkrumah’s visit, Ankrah broke rela- 
tions with Sékou Touré. He re-estab- 
lished the relations Nkrumah had bro- 
ken off with Britain, which returned the 


also 


compliment by recognizing his regime 
(as did the U.S. last week). Ankrah 
also closed up The Redeemer’s guerrilla 
training camps with the curt announce- 
ment that Ghana's “days of harboring 
political refugees to subvert other states 
are over.” Then he ordered 900 Rus- 
sian and 200 Chinese “advisers” to leave 
the country 

Ghanaians cheered the decrees, 
hooted and booed when the buses car- 
rying the deported Reds to the airport 
passed them on the street. Unable to be- 
lieve his ears, U.S. Ambassador Frank- 
lin Williams drove past the Chinese em- 
bassy to see what was going on. He 
found the embassy barricaded with 
packing boxes, and a crowd of Ghana- 
ians standing outside. When they saw 
the American flag on his limousine, 
they broke into a cheer. In Peking, the 
expulsion labeled an “atrocity.” 
Russian Ambassador Georgi Rodionoy 
took it somewhat more philosophically. 
“These things happen,” he said. 

The Red T-Bird. Nkrumah contin- 
ued to talk bravely throughout the week 
about returning triumphantly to Accra 
No one believed him, of course, but 
there were plenty of reasons—apart 
from wanting his Redeemer’s job back 
—to bring Kwame home. One of them 
was a lissome mulatto girl who, Ghana- 
ian police last week announced, was 
Nkrumiah’s mistress. Her name was 
Genoveva Marais, and she had been 
Kwame's playmate on weekends at his 
country estate. To keep her happy. he 
had given her a job at Ghana Televi- 
sion and bought her a red Thunder- 
bird convertible. 

An even more compelling motive for 
his return was revealed by his personal 
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GENOVEVA IN THUNDERBIRD 
“Foolish boy!” chanted the crowd. 
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financial adviser, a Ghanaian business- 
man named E. A. Aveh Kumi. Accord- 
ing to Kumi, Kwame had used his nine 
years as President to amass a fortune 
of “not less than $7,000,000," and most 
of the money was in Ghana. Part of the 
earnings had come from his printing 
company and two daily newspapers in 
Accra, but Nkrumah’s biggest money- 
maker was the National Development 
Corporation, which held a virtual mo- 
nopoly on Ghana's import trade and 
was the only automobile insurance com- 
pany that Ghanaian civil servants were 
allowed to use. Unless he could get his 
hands on the money, Nkrumah might 
quickly starve to death. All he had with 
him when he flew to Peking fortnight 
ago was $130,000, 


AFRICA 
Disarray in Addis 


The militant foes of Rhodesia had 
hoped to make last week’s meeting of 
the Organization of African Unity a 
rallying point for tough action against 
Premier lan Smith's rebel regime. It 
did not work out that way. No sooner 
had the delegates from 36 nations gath- 
ered in Addis Ababa’s Africa Hall than 
they fell to squabbling about Ghana’s 
deposed Kwame Nkrumah, an advocate 
of direct African military action against 
the Rhodesians. Guinea, Mali, Tanzania 
and Egypt all stomped out of the con- 
ference when it was decided to seat a 
Ghanaian delegation representing the 
new Accra government. After that, Al- 
geria, Somalia, Kenya and the Braz- 
zaville Congo followed suit. 

Net all these delegations could be 
classed as African “radicals,” but the 
walkouts removed enough of them to 
give the moderates their day. When the 
Rhodesia question at last came before 
the conference, the resolution that suc- 
ceeded was not Algeria’s—which called 
for a guerrilla war against Rhodesia— 
but a more orthodox measure calling on 
Great Britain to use force if necessary 
to suppress the Rhodesian rebellion. 

lhe disarray of his black adversaries 
must have delighted Ian Smith. Each day 
he had more reasons for joy: heavily 
laden tanker trucks have been roar- 
ing north along the highway from 
South Africa, bringing in some 40,000 
gallons of gasoline daily, nearly one- 
third of Rhodesia’s rationed needs. The 
petroleum is being sold to Rhodesia by 
independent South African oil com- 
panies, which have been emboldened 
by Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd’s 
decision not to abide by Britain's oil 
embargo. The trucks were seized by 
Smith from British Petroleum and Shell 
subsidiaries in Rhodesia, repainted grey 
and blue or yellow and black. With 
white Rhedesians at the wheels, the 
trucks are driven to secret loading 
points in South Africa, filled, and then 
raced back to Rhodesia. Emblazoned 
with slogans (samples: “I hate Harold,” 
“Rhodesians Thank You"), the trucks 
are greeted in Salisbury with jubilation. 

The road shipments may soon be 
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supplemented with more fuel from an- 
other source. At the port of Beira in 
Portuguese-ruled Mozambique. work- 
men are completing new oil storage 
tanks alongside a pipeline that runs 186 
miles west to Rhodesia’s largest refin- 
ery. And tramp tankers laden with gas- 
oline are rumored to be Beira-bound. 

Flouting the oil embargo with such 
success by no means freed Rhedesia 
from the consequences of the other 
economic sanctions Britain has imposed 
on the rebellious colony. But the new 
flow of fuel did mean that the time 
when Smith and his followers would be 
compelled to seek a settlement had 


probably been postponed for at least 
several months. 
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Tyranny & Greed. The reasons are 
not hard to find. Once they got into 
power, Africa’s heroic independence 
leaders let their nations down. To the 
growing disgust of the populations and 
military alike, the new regimes began 
restricting political freedoms instead of 
broadening them, bleeding their nations 
instead of building them, dividing their 
peoples instead of uniting them, Nkru- 
mah was a petulant oppressor who de- 
manded constant adulation for himself 
and the wild schemes that all but sent 
his country into bankruptcy. In Nigeria, 
Prime Minister Sir Abubakar Tatawa 
Balewa, although personally respected, 
presided over a conspicuously corrupt 
regime that stayed in power by rigging 
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The wonder is they were so long in coming. 


The Second Revolution 

If ever a revolution swept a conti- 
nent, it was Black Africa's independence 
movement, which in one wild decade 
transformed 28 European colonies into 
nations. This year, for better or for 
worse, the continent has taken off on its 
second revolution, and at a pace even 
faster than the first. Military coups have 
overthrown six of the new regimes with- 
in the past four months. 

The concept of military rule may 
seem repugnant to the world’s estab- 
lished democracies, even when the gen- 
erals replace such an unfriendly fellow 
as Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. It is not 
necessarily evil in Africa, however. Ni- 
geria, the continent's most populous 
land and one of its most sophisticated, 
rocked with cheers when the soldiers 
took over in January, and Ghanaians 
were still dancing in the streets last 
week. Far from being resented as op- 
pressors, Africa’s new military rulers are 
almost unanimously hailed as the saviors 
of their people. Their revolution was 
inevitable, 


the census, playing one tribe against an- 
other, and cheating at the polls. 

Before they were deposed by soldiers, 
most of the other African politicians 
had long ago frittered away their man- 
dates in a binge of nepotism, incompe- 
tence, tribalism, petty tyranny or greedy 
corruption—while their countries rotted 
in anarchy and squalor. Items: 
> In the Congo, President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu and ex-Premier Moise Tshombe 
were locked in a power struggle that 
had paralyzed the government, threat- 
ened to plunge the nation into another 
senseless civil war. “Political bankruptcy 
was complete,” said Lieut, General Jo- 
seph Mobutu, the army commander, 
after his bloodless coup. “We are going 
to impose the spirit of discipline.” 
> In Dahomey, a running feud between 
the leaders of the nation’s three main 
tribal groups had brought down two 
governments in three years. “I am tak- 
ing over because of the incapacity of the 
politicians to govern,” said Colonel 
Christophe Soglo when he brought down 
the third. 
> In the Central African Republic, be- 
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set by everything from Chinese subver- 
sion to ministerial embezzlement to a 
staggering civil service payroll of 50,000 
(for a population of 1.4 million), Presi- 
dent David Dacko was overthrown by 
Colonel Jean-Bedel Bokassa, his cousin, 
who announced that he had acted “to 
head off two other coups, one against 
me and one against President Dacko.” 
>In Upper Volta, President Maurice 
Yaméogo filled his Cabinet with his 
cousins, lavished money on high living, 
mansions and travel abroad. When the 
money ran low, he cut the salaries of his 
11,000 government employees—one- 
third of the nation’s wage earners. The 
result was four days of rioting two 
months ago, which ended only when 
Lieut. Colonel Sangoule Lamizane de- 
posed Yaméogo and rescinded the pay 
cuts. “France gives us money, and all 
we do is waste it,” he said. 

Guns & Discipline. The wonder is that 
Africa’s military revolution was so long 
in coming. The stage had long been set 
for change, and the armies were the 
only force capable of bringing it about. 
Opposition politicians were either ex- 
iled, imprisoned, scared or bought off, 
and labor unions were weak. The ar- 
mies, on the other hand, had guns, dis- 
cipline and communications, and were 
the only truly national organizations in 
their divided lands. Their officers, often 
bright young men educated in the mili- 
tary academies of Europe, had long 
been symbols of selflessness: they ate 
simply and rode around in Jeeps while 
the politicians were accustomed to ban- 
quets and Mercedes limousines. 

There is, of course, no guarantee 
that the colonels and generals will be 
better rulers than the civilians they 
threw out. They face horrendous eco- 
nomic problems, and their popularity 
is bound to wear off as the man in the 
marketplace discovers that he is not 
going to rise from poverty overnight. 
One veteran revolutionary is already 
predicting failure. “These African mili- 
tary coups will not work,” said Egypt's 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser last week. 
“African military men have no _ politi- 
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cal experience, and their economies are 
too poor to meet the expectations of 
the people. They cannot last.” 

Bikes & Funerals. Perhaps not, but 
they are trying. Ghana’s leaders prom- 
ise that they will cancel many of 
Nkrumah’s overblown industrialization 
schemes. In Nigeria, General Johnson 
Aguiyi Ironsi was governing Nigeria for 
the first time in its history as a unified 
nation instead of a federation of four 
mutually suspicious parts. The Congo's 
Mobutu, having decreed efficiency, was 
having a hard time making his civil 
service understand what he was talking 
about. But in the Central African Re- 
public, Colonel Bokassa was fast off 
the mark with two immediate economic 
reforms: he reduced the tax on bicycles 
and announced that the government 
from now on will pay for all funerals. 

Whatever their successes or failures 
at home, the generals have already 
proved universally bad news to the 
Communists. But not for ideological rea- 
sons; in Ghana, they despise Marxism 
only because it was the creed of the 
despised Nkrumah. The soldiers are not 
necessarily “conservatives.” Neverthe- 
less, they have all been eager to get 
on good terms with the West; in Ghana, 
the Central African Republic and Daho- 
mey, they have sent home large delega- 
tions of Chinese and Russians. 

It is fairly obvious that military coups 
in Africa, now that the precedent has 
been set, are only beginning, and any 
number of nervous politicians are won- 
dering whether they will be the next 
to fall. One obvious candidate is Guinea, 
where leftist President Sékou Touré has 
all but disenfranchised the majority 
Foulah tribesmen, and is making an 
even greater mess of his economy than 
Kwame Nkrumah did in Ghana. An- 
other is Niger, which has grown sullen 
and restive after Hamani Diori's eight 
years of corruption and mismanage- 
ment. Strife between northerners and 
southerners keeps tension high in Sene- 
gal, Chad, Mauritania and Mali, and 
has already plunged the Sudan's new 
civilian government into civil war. 


In Cameroun, President Ahmadou 
Ahidjo is up against a powerful sep- 
aratist movement. Burundi’s last two 
Prime Ministers have been assassinated, 
and a police coup was barely avoided 
last October. Rumors of an impending 
military coup grew so strong in Uganda 
last month that Prime Minister Milton 
Obote’s entire Cabinet went into hiding 
for two days. Obote himself suspended 
the constitution, closed Parliament, 
seized all power and fired the army 
commander. 

A few African leaders seem safe, at 
least for the time being. Foremost 
among them is Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta, 
73, former Mau Mau chieftain who is 
now revered throughout the land as 
Mzee—the Old One. 

The stability of some of his peers is 
based on flimsier stuff. Gambia, which 
gained its freedom only last year, is too 
new and too tiny to give Prime Minis- 
ter David Kairaba Jawara immediate 
cause for concern. French troops keep 
Guabon’'s President Léon Mba propped 
up in return for rights to his nation’s 
uranium deposits. In Malawi, Prime 
Minister Hastings Banda is a dema- 
gogue who has banned everything ex- 
cept starvation, remains arrogant only 
because his army numbers only 800 men 
and is still commanded by British offi- 
cers who are happy with the status quo. 
And, when Bechuanaland becomes in- 
dependent in September, Prime Minister 
Seretse Khama will have the ultimate 
guarantee against being overthrown by 
a military coup: Bechuanaland will 
have no army at all. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Dos & Don'ts 


What would you do, goes one of 
the favorite guessing games in Viet 
Nam, if you were running the Viet 
Cong? Launch a_ wholesale terror 
campaign? Focus on winning the 
peasants? Toss in the towel and try 
Laos? Some answers came last week 
from an unexpected but authoritative 
source: the Communists themselves. 

In Tien Phong (Vanguard), 
monthly organ of Viet Nam's Com- 
munist Party, the Reds confirmed the 
growing feeling in Saigon that they 
are not only being mauled militarily 
but doing badly in the political war 
as well. Until last year, when the U.S. 
began its massive intervention, they 
had skillfully nurtured peasant: sym- 
pathy. The new military pressures 
forced the Viet Cong to raise taxes, 
broaden the conscription of rural 
youths, and make other stiff demands 
on their peasant converts. The build- 
up of U.S. forces and the pacifica- 
tion of rural areas, Vien Phong noted, 
has, “practically speaking, created 
great difficulty for the political strug- 
gle and caused a number of com- 
rades who are not thoroughly imbued 
with the policy and strategy of the 
party to be confused about the role 
of the political struggle.” For such 
party leaders who are “less versatile 
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and creative.” Tien Phong ticked off 
some dos and don'ts for beating the 
imperialists. 

Mutilations on Display. In the cities, 
Tien Phong counseled, the Reds should 
use demonstrations. strikes and bar- 
rages of propaganda against the high 
cost of living, food shortages, the draft, 


and demand wage increases and bet- 
ter jobs. In rural areas, the protests 
should center on allied air and ar- 
tillery strikes and “the plan to herd 


people with their unhusked rice into 
concentration centers and to use toxic 
chemicals in the massacre of our com- 
patriots.” Then there is the subtler ap- 
proach, such as paying calls on the 


wives of Vietnamese troops “to in- 





quire about the health of their hus- 
bands* and thus undermine civilian 
morale. Or, when an air attack is over, 
one might transport “the most typi- 
cal victim of U.S. bombs and shells” 
—meaning, of course, the most mu- 
tilaed—"“to the boroughs. towns and 


cities” for public display 

The most immediate and urgent prob- 
lem, Tien Phong felt. “is to stabilize 
the masses’ life. There must be plans 
to build or consolidate shelters from 
bombs and artillery fire and at the 
same time to lead and organize mu- 
tual assistance in production and strug 
gle to enable the masses to have their 
minds at Only that wav can 
the party leaders organize “steady, 
strong political ranks” to be used lat- 
er as the nucleus of a military force. 
“Many areas are still failing to or- 
ganize a permanent struggle force.” the 


ease 


magazine concluded. “and even where 
this force is available. it lacks care, 
improvement and training. An army 


that is not trained and that is ordered 
to fight unceasingly surely cannot fight 
well or engage in protracted fighting.” 

In the past, the Communists have 
said little to suggest that their politi- 


cal war might be going sour. Now 
they seem all too painfully aware of 


the fact that, as the Hanoi radio grim- 
ly warned recently, it will be a “long, 
hard war.” 





FLIGHT 911 TAXIING PAST DC-8 WRECKAGE IN TOKYO 
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JAPAN 


The Worst Single Day 


Death haunted the skies of Japan last 
week. Near towering Mount Fuji, a 
British Overseas Airways’ Boeing 707 
fell from the sky, killing all 124 persons 
on board. Only the day before. a Ca- 
nadian Pacific DC-8 crashed while land- 
ing in heavy fog at Tokyo Airport, kill- 
ing the ten-member crew and all but 
eight of the 62 passengers. This total of 
I88 in less than 24 hours made it, as 
far as anyone could remember, the 
darkest single day in the history of com- 
mercial aviation. 

And that was not all of it: two Jap- 
anese crewmen died when their S-58 
helicopter toppled into Tokyo Bay while 
on a search for bodies from last month's 
worst single-plane disaster in history, 
the crash of the All Nippon Airways’ 
727 that killed 133 persons. Among all 
the crashes, there were few, if any, 
marks of similarity. 

BOAC’s flight 911 had taken off in 
perfect weather twelve minutes before 
the disaster from Tokyo International 
and had climbed to 6,000 feet. The 
passengers were probably peering out 
the starboard windows for a glimpse of 
the mountain. Among them were 75 
dealers and executives with their 
from Minneapolis’ Thermo King Corp., 
on a 14-day company-paid tour of the 
Far East. a reward for outstanding 
sales. Suddenly witnesses on the ground 
saw the plane belch white, then black, 
smoke. To some it seemed to come 
apart in mid-air, pieces of wing and tail 
fluttering to earth like dry leaves, Pre- 
sumed cause: either a mid-air explosion 
or disintegration as a result of turbu- 
lence from the very strong gusts of 
wind that prevailed around Mount Fuji 
that afternoon. 

Ironically, the doomed 


wives 


707 had just 





THE FIERY FALL 
Like leaves from the sky. 


taxied out for its takeoff past the wreck- 
age of Canadian Pacific's Hong Kong- 
to-Tokyo flight. On the night before, 
it circled fog-closed Tokyo Internation- 
al for nearly an hour, hoping for a 
break in the overcast. Finally, its pilot 
gave up and informed the control tower 
and his passengers that he was making 
for Taiwan, 1,300 miles to the south- 
west. At that moment, the visibility 
momentarily increased to five-eighths of 
a mile at the airport, just above the 
minimum safety standard, and the pilot 
elected to land instead. 

His radar-directed approach was per- 
fect until he was only a few hundred 
yards short of the runway. Then the 
control-tower radar scanner saw in hor- 
ror that the huge DC-8 suddenly had 
sunk twenty feet below the correct glide 
path. “Level off,” commanded the tow- 
er operator. Seconds later, the plane 
dropped off the radar screen. Too low, 
the plane’s wheels apparently snagged 
on the breakwater at the edge of the 
runway, sending the DC-8 cartwheeling 
down the field. 


ASIA 
A Whiff of Normalization 


From camps on the outskirts of West 
Pakistan’s capital of Lahore, retreating 
Indian soldiers hit the road for the In- 
dian frontier city of Amritsar, 30 miles 
away. Others manhandled weapons and 
ammunition down through the snow- 
drifts of the 8,600-ft, Haji Pir 
Pakistani units pulled back from the 
sand dunes of Rajasthan and the vil- 
lages in the Vale of Kashmir. On both 
sides of the 1,000-mile border between 
West Pakistan and India, as the armies 
fell back, tens of thousands of displaced 
farmers abandoned makeshift huts and 
refugee compounds to begin the long 
tramp, with families and camels, back 
to their gutted homes and untended 
fields. 

After one month of battle and six of 
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armed truce, Pakistani-Indian relations 
were at long last returning to normali- 
ty. Normality, of course, did not mean 
friendship. Not when the emotional 
question of Kashmir was involved, But 
at least the two nations, under terms 
of the Tashkent agreement, were talk- 
ing together again—to the vast relief 
of both Washington and Moscow. Be- 
sides the troop pullback and _ civilian 
exchange, commercial flights between 
India and Pakistan have been resumed, 
diplomatic relations fully re-established, 
some mail and telegraph services put 
back in operation. Last week India’s 
turbaned Foreign Minister Sardar Swa- 
ran Singh flew into Rawalpindi at the 
head of a 23-man delegation to discuss 
further “normalization.” 

The visit was not a big success. In- 
dia’s plan was to discuss the resumption 
of trade and tourist travel—anything, 
that is, except the issue that started the 
war in the first place: Kashmir. Paki- 
stan wanted to talk about self-determi- 
nation for Kashmir first and everything 
else afterwards, Barked Pakistan's For- 
eign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto; “The 
Kashmir dispute cannot be buried un- 
der any amount of debris. In fact, this 
subcontinent does not have enough de- 
bris to bury it.” 

There were some faint signs of hope. 
Singh did permit Kashmir to be listed 
as an area of “dispute” in the confer- 
ence’s official communiqué—which was 
considered progress by the Pakistanis 
because until now India has called 
Kashmir an internal problem. When 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visits the 
U.S. on March 27, Lyndon Johnson 
will undoubtedly want to hear about 
plans for further action. As inspiration, 
the U.S. last week announced the re- 
sumption of “nonlethal” military ship- 
ments to both India and Pakistan (cars, 
trucks, transport planes). The hint was 
clear: when India and Pakistan become 
still closer friends, other types of mili- 
tary shipments may be resumed as well. 


ARGENTINA 
Red Ridinghood & the Wolf 


Every morning the crowd gathers out- 
side the stone mansion at 3036 Calle 
French: matrons with flowers, shabby 
grandmothers with pleas for money, 
knots of angry, middle-aged men. “If 
Per6én were in power, the poor people 
would not be suffering the way they 
do,” complains one. “We want Perén,” 
says another, “He’s the only one who 
can save us.” Then the talk breaks off. 
A white automobile drives up. A slen- 
der, sexy platinum blonde steps out, 
pausing in her swift walk to the door 
only to accept a bunch of flowers. 
“When will the general return?” asks a 
woman, tearfully. “Soon,” replies Isabel 
Peron, 35. “Soon he will be in Buenos 
Aires.” 

Only Peronistas would believe her. 
And that is just what the people crowd- 
ing on the Calle French are—still wait- 
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ing patiently, along with 3,000,000 other 
faithful Peronistas throughout Argen- 
tina, for E/ Lider's return. Isabelita has 
given them welcome encouragement. 
The former chorine whom Peron took 
up with in 1956 shortly after his exile 
and married in 1961, arrived in Buenos 
Aires last fall with twelve suitcases, 
$30,000 worth of jewels and a Spanish 
hairdresser for a duenna—and sparked 
angry riots between Peronistas and anti- 
Peronistas. After an emotional 8,000- 
mile tour of the country, she settled into 
her present routine. From 9 to | she 
receives delegations from near and far, 
gives pesos to the needy, tells them all: 
“I am the little mother [madrecita] of 
all Peronistas. | only wish their union.” 
Not every Peronista has been glad to 
see her. Perén sent her over partly to 
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Evita would approve. 


whip into line those faction chiefs who 
want to move on without the aging 
strongman, notably tough Augusto (“E/ 
Lobo") Vandor, who since her return 
has taken over the giant General Con- 
federation of Labor, historic citadel of 
Peronismo. Peron obviously hoped that 
Isabelita would prove as dynamic and 
domineering as his previous wife, the 
fabulous Evita—and Isabelita has ral- 
lied 14 of the 52 Peronista Deputies in 
Parliament and 18 of the 62 Peronista 
unions, claims 20% of the rank and 
file as well. 

Her next big test comes at the provin- 
cial elections in Mendoza next month, 
when she and the neo-Peronistas affili- 
ated with Vandor should roll up an im- 
pressive vote. In preparation, her lieu- 
tenants were busy last week planning a 
“national assembly of Peronismo” to be 
held in Tucuman, which is expected to 
rally 3,500 delegates to her support. 
El Lobo (The Wolf) is still unimpressed, 


Commented one photographer as he 
watched Isabelita click into the house 
on the Calle French: “There goes the 
Little Red Ridinghood that E/ Lobo is 
going to eat.” 


RUSSIA 


Meeting Venus 

Somewhere on Venus, hidden from 
Earth's view by that planet’s layer of 
opaque clouds, rests the shattered re- 
mains of a space vehicle bearing a ham- 
mer-and-sickle emblem. The craft is 
Venus III. Catching the world by sur- 
prise, the Russians last week announced 
that their probe had crashed into the 
planet 38 million miles from Earth, 

As usual, the Soviet feat raised more 
questions than it answered, Originally, 
the Soviets had launched two large 
(about one ton each) space vehicles— 
Venus II and I[l—within one week of 
each other last November. The an- 
nounced purpose was a flypast on either 
side of Venus, sending back pictures of 
both views. This led some Western sci- 
entists to speculate that Venus HI had 
crashed into Venus by mistake, Not so, 
announced Moscow, explaining that 
Venus III was intended to make a soft 
landing by means of a parachute, but 
failed. Soft or hard, Sir Bernard Lovell, 
the director of Britain’s Jodrell Bank 
Observatory, worried that Venus III 
might have contaminated the planet, 
raising science-fiction fears of Earth 
germs multiplying and perhaps taking 
grotesque forms in virgin territory. 

The greater question, of course, was 
what Soviet science learned from the 
two probes. Very little is known about 
Venus. Second only to Mercury in near- 
ness to the sun, its bright reflection 
makes it the last star to fade at dawn, 
the first to appear at dusk. In size, it 
just about equals Earth, and like Earth, 
it possesses an atmosphere. For years, 
scientists have speculated that life might 
exist on Venus. But the U.S.’s Mariner I], 
passing within 21,600 miles of the plan- 
et in 1962, radioed back data indicating 
that Venus’ surface was dry, dead, and 
very hot—perhaps 800° F. Later sight- 
ings through telescopes mounted on 
high-altitude balloons led other scien- 
tists to believe that Venus’ clouds con- 
tained ice or steam, touching off a new 
argument about what is on the planet. 

Moscow may now be able to answer 
some of the questions. Venus II passed 
within 15,000 miles of the planet. It re- 
layed to Soviet stations measurements 
of heat, radiation and meteorite activity 
before its radio failed, probably as a re- 
sult of passing near Venus’ atmosphere. 
Venus III may have sent even more vi- 
tal information, if its radio did not fail 
too soon. As it plummeted toward im- 
pact, Venus III's telemetry abruptly 
ceased. In any case, the flight repre- 
sented a remarkable display of space 
navigation. On the heels of it, the U.S. 
reaflirmed plans to send Mariner V to 
Venus in 1967. 
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Nobody’s supposed to 


Nobody notices them. 

If we’re handling things right, you should be able to take 
us, our cars, and our service for granted. 

Our mission? 

There’s more to it than having new Fords and other Hertz 
cars when and where you need them. We have to do every- 
thing humanly possible to Keep them new. 


But our mission doesn’t end there. 


> 


Why Hertz girls would make good spies: 


We have certain confidential information to turn over to 
you. Like what’s the quickest and easiest way to drive to 
your client's office from the airport. And where you can get 
a quick shine or shave on the way 


All you have to do is ask. Any of our girls. Like Agent 
008 above, for example 


If you notice her. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) ¢ 




























Don’t tell us you can’t budge 
Canadian lovers from the 
Canadians they’ve been drinking. 

We’ re doing it. Every day. 

People are defecting to 
Canadian Lord Calvert. For one 
reason. 

They like it. 

Which is hardly a surprise. We 
may be an upstart here, but 
we’ve been making whisky for 
Canadians for years. 

Sure, our price is an sieemastn 
We bottle here. If we bottled 
our whisky in Canada we’d have 
to charge you about $1 more 
a fifth. 

Why don’t you try it? 

Before our upstart is just 
another famous whisky. 


PORTE! 


on AIAN “Ta 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY — A BLEND - 80 PROOF - IMPORTED BY CALVERT DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C 


SPAIN 
The Nuke Fluke 


Washington held off any announce- 
ment, waiting for Spain to make the 
first statement. Spain held off, nervous- 
ly uncertain of what to say. Finally, 
last week—some 44 days after the 
event—the two countries officially an- 
nounced what the whole world had been 
discussing for the past six weeks: that 
the U.S. had indeed misplaced one 
H-bomb. 

The nuke was one of four that fell 
over southern Spain Jan. 17, when a 
U.S. Air Force B-52 collided with a 
refueling tanker. The first three bombs 
—and four crew members—were quick- 
ly recovered. The fourth bomb was still 
missing. Though the bombs were un- 
armed and protected by radiation-proof 
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WILSON 
Mock despair. 


shields, the U.S. was understandably 
anxious to get them all back. To that 
end, seven hundred U.S. airmen, sol- 
diers, civilian technicians and Spanish 
troops were scouring a ten-sq.-mi. coast- 
al area near Palomares, and 16 ships— 
including three deep-sea subs—were 
combing the ocean floor. All they turned 
up were 200 chunks of metal, ranging 
from one of the aircraft's latrines to an 
old man-o’-war cannon ball. 

In Madrid and Washington, the two 
governments revealed that only one of 
the three recovered bombs had actually 
survived the fall intact. Some of the 
TNT detonators on the other two had 
exploded on impact and ruptured the 
shell casing, permitting some radioac- 
tive plutonium and uranium to scatter 
over 18 acres in the impact area. How- 
ever, there was no cause for alarm, 
Spain’s Nuclear Energy Board quickly 
assured. Of the 2,000 “potentially ex- 
posed” people in the area, 1,800 had 
been examined thus far, and none had 
received a dangerous dose. What is 
more, added the board, “there is not 
the slightest risk in eating meat, fish, 
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vegetables from the zone, or of drink- 
ing milk from there.” Just to be on the 
safe side, the U.S. dug up 1,500 cubic 
yards of contaminated topsoil and to- 
mato plants and made plans to ship 
them back to a radioactive-waste dump 
in Aiken, S.C., for diplomatic burial. 

As for the bomb that was still miss- 
ing, the searchers seemed prepared to 
continue the hunt indefinitely. Was there 
a chance its radioactive contents were 
leaking into Spain’s coastal waters? 
With Spain’s big tourist season about 
to begin, it was a horrifying thought. 
U.S. Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke's 
duty was clear. To prove the safety 
of Spanish shores, he made a date 
with Spain’s Information and Tourism 
Minister to take a chilly 59° F. Med- 
iterranean dip this week—with their 
wives and children—in the water off 
Palomares. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“We're on Our Way, Brothers!” 

It was a scene that could happen only 
in the House of Commons. There on the 
front row sprawled the Prime Minister, 
his feet propped on the table beside the 
dispatch box, where his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer droned on sonorously 
about Britain’s finances. From the 
jammed benches on both sides of the 
chamber came a cacophony of hoots 
and jeers. It got louder and louder as 
James Callaghan spelled out the politi- 
cal package that he and Harold Wilson 
had designed to please the public. First, 
he promised that there would be no ma- 
jor tax increases for the average wage 
earner. On the Tory benches the jeer- 
ing grew louder, Next, Callaghan an- 
nounced a taX on upper-class forms of 
gambling (horses, casinos), which, he 
explained brightly, would be used to 
reduce the cost of mortgages for low- 
income home owners. 

Something Different. Then came the 
biggest surprise. Britain, said Callaghan, 
would switch from the traditional 
pounds, shillings and pence to decimal 
currency in 1971. By now the Tories 
were in full cry. “An uproarious farce,” 
shouted Conservative Leader Ted 
Heath. “The government is bereft of 
ideas and fuddy-duddy.” Wilson buried 
his head in mock despair and nearly fell 
off the bench laughing. Above the roar, 
Economics Minister George Brown 
could be heard shouting, “We're on our 
way, brothers! We're on our way!” 

Indeed they were. Only the day be- 
fore, the Prime Minister had done what 
his party had hoped he would. Capitaliz- 
ing on the average Briton’s unparalleled 
prosperity and Labor's soaring populari- 
ty, he called a general election for March 
31. The Gallup poll forecast that Wilson 
would win a 165-seat majority in the 
630-seat House. London bookies made 
Labor a 6-to-1 favorite. 

Of course, a landslide victory had 
also been forecast for Harold Wilson's 
Laborites 17 months ago. Instead, they 
barely broke 13 years of Tory rule, 
taking office with only a five-seat ma- 


jority—a margin that now stands at a 
mere three. In that election, Wilson's 
fortunes had not been helped by his rep- 
utation as the voice of Labor's left and 
as a scheming opportunist. Labor’s cur- 
rent confidence is largely the result of 
Wilson's emergence as something far 
different. 

Defending the Pound. In office, Wil- 
son has proved to be a man of the mid- 
dle—and that is where the votes are in 
today’s affluent Britain. To be sure, Wil- 
son’s government has raised pensions, 
liberalized the national health-insurance 
scheme, and instituted long-range na- 
tional economic planning. But the steel 
industry has not been nationalized. He 
has kicked the unions far harder than 
any Conservative would have dared, 
castigating Britain's raise-happy workers 
for “sheer damn laziness.” And he has 
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Full cry. 


dared to defend the pound with the sim- 
ple old-fashioned remedy of deflating 
demand at home. Defying his own anti- 
war left wing, Wilson has consistently 
—often brilliantlhy—defended the U.S. 
position in Viet Nam. Refusing to be 
frightened into precipitate action on 
Rhodesia, he hopes that economic sanc- 
tions ultimately will resolve the rebellion 
without bloodshed. 

As never before, Britons are expected 
to vote more for the national party 
leader and less for the local M.P. If 
they do this, Labor may indeed be a 
shoo-in. Since last July's bitter fight for 
leadership, Heath has failed either to 
unite the Tories or capture the imagina- 
tion of the British electorate. On some 
social issues he has moved to the right, 
not exactly a vote-getting position. Wil- 
son, by contrast, has become the very 
model of a middle-ground politician— 
homely accent, rumpled, and witty, Still, 
he refuses to be overly optimistic about 
the election. How big a majority did he 
seek, asked a television interviewer. 
“Just more than three,” replied Wilson 
earnestly. 
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THE PASSIONS & PERILS OF NATIONHOOD 


OR sheer and pervasive fervor, the love of nationhood 

has no equal among contemporary political passions. 
Independence is the fetish, fad and totem of the times. 
Everybody who can muster a quorum in a colony wants 
Freedom Now—and such is the temper of the age that they 
can usually have it. Roughly one-third of the world, some 
1 billion people. have run up their own flags in the great 
dismantlement of empires since World War II, creating 60 
new nations over the face of the earth. In the process they 
have also created, for themselves and for the world, a 
congeries of unstable and uneasy entities that are usually 
kept alive only by economic aid and stand constantly on the 
verge of erupting into turmoil, Nationhood is not an easy art 
to master, as Ghana, Nigeria and Indonesia have painfully 
learned in recent weeks. 

Their troubles are particularly instructive, for most of 
the world’s new nations do not have anything approaching 
even the modest resources of Ghana, Nigeria or Indonesia. 
Most of them are poor, primitive and ill-equipped for so 
much as the basics of nationhood. Some have capital cities 
that are not cities at all and government ministers who have 
not learned to administer. Government, in tact, is usually 
the biggest, and sometimes the only, industry in many new 
countries—and corruption is a way of life. Many of the new 
nations do not have minimal communications and transpor- 
tation, or enough educated men to fill a new country’s needs. 
In some cases, arbitrary national boundaries cut across 
ethnic groups, mock the rational use of resources, and defy 
any foreseeable hope of achieving distinct national identity. 

Because it bears the heaviest legacy of cclonialism, Atrica 
leems with more new nation afflictions than anywhere else. 
But the problem of nations that are really not nations by 
any reasonable standards is worldwide: Latin America has 
British Guiana, which wants to go its own way on a shoe- 
string: the Middle East has Yemen. Asia has its Laos and 
its Maldive Islands, neither of which makes much sense as 
a nation. In a different but equally difficult’ category is 
Pakistan, bigger and mere populous than the others but 
separated into two parts by 1,000 miles of untriendly land. 





Heritage & Revolution 

The problem is going to get worse long before it gets 
better. More new non-nations are wailing impatiently in the 
wings: Bechuanaland, Basutoland, British Guiana and Mauri- 
tius are all due to become independent this year. and Swazi- 
land and South Arabia will follow scon afterward. Britain's 
Lord Caradon recently reported to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly that 50 colonial territories still remained to 
be freed around the world—31 in the British Empire alone. 
Since. in general. the weakest and least viable colonies are 
the last to be turned loose, the prospect is staggering. All 
of them, of course, soon apply for membership in the United 
Nations, where their equal voting power with such big na- 
tions as the U.S. and Russia has caused a whole new set of 
problems. This incongruous situation has moved Secretary- 
General U Thant to suggest that perhaps the U.N. might 
want to reconsider its criteria for admission in view of what 
he tactfully called “the recent phenomenon of the emer- 
gence of exceptionally small new states.” Former U.N. offi- 
cial and Columbia University Dean Andrew Cordier puts 
it much more bluntly: “The concept of nationhood will be 
extended to absurdity,” he says, if what he calls the “micro- 
states” become full-fledged nations, 
_ What constitutes a nation? Among political scientists, def- 
initions differ. Johns Hopkins’ Dr. Vernon McKay says that 
“a nation is a group of people who have a feeling of nation- 
hood, based on cemmon historical tradition, common cul- 
tural interests and, usually, common language.” Rutgers Pro- 
fessor Neil McDonald suggests that the measure of a nation 
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is “its capacity to maintain some kind of autonomy—politi- 
cal and economic—against its environment.” The most sen- 
sible test of a nation’s viability would seem to be economic 
sufliciency: the ability to support its people without massive 
outside aid. Such is not the case nowadays, Many statesmen 
and political scientists believe. in fact. that the whole idea of 
a “viable nation” is a 19th century concept that is no longer 
applicable. “Logic and nationalism rarely commingle.” says 
University of Chicago's William Polk, “Nations don’t go out 
of business in the 20th century just because of their appar- 
ent logical absurdity.” The great postwar proliferation of 
such international agencies as the U.N. and the international 
development banks, the competition for loyalties in the cold 
war and, above all, the staying power of foreign aid practi- 
cally ensure survival for any nation that wins independence, 
however great its problems. Anyone with half a chance gets 
a whole chance. as evidenced by the nearly $7 billion doled 
out to the new nations from the industrialized West and 
$500 million each year from the Communist bloc. 

Furthermore, no one seriously questions the right of peo- 
ples to become nations, or suggests that they lapse into co- 
lonialism. Ever since Woodrow Wilson, self-determination 
has been the dominant political philosophy of the 20th cen- 
tury. The problem is, though, that right does not necessarily 
make might. In order to progress beyond mere survival, the 
new nations need a measure of economic heft and political 
substance, a chance to make sense in the long run by matur- 
ing into nations werthy of the name. Far too many of them 
raise their flags with litte but a flagpole to go on. Consid- 
ering only their economic demerits, World Bank President 
George Woods has estimated that 30 of the world’s under- 
developed nations are at least “generations” away from any- 
thing resembling self-sustenance. 

If today’s world map looks like a conglomerate glob of 
silly putty, smashed by a hammer and stuck together again, 
it is because the new nations are in large part literally and 
lineally the heirs of their colonial history. Physically, they 
are artifacts of 19th century imperialism’s division of the 
spoils, confined within arbitrary frontiers contrived by co- 
lonial mapmakers. Psychologically, they are the heirs of 
Europe’s own fierce nationalism, which fueled the race for 
empire. As 19th century British Philosopher Walter Bagehot 
observed, political man is a highly imitative animal. The sub- 
jugated peoples of the empires resented and rejected colonial- 
ism, but they assimilated and accepted much of its trappings, 
casting about for the same status symbols that their masters 
had. This deep psychological need to cut the figure of na- 
tionhood for all to see is responsible for the imposing gov- 
ernment palaces, the parliamentary maces, the conspicuous 
Rolls-Royces, the Western-run “national” airlines and the 
gleaming chancelleries that exist in many young nations that 
can hardly afford to print money on their own. 


An Exhausting Task 

The new nations are created so quickly and usually with 
such a lack of rational preparation that they spawn problems 
never faced by most of the older countries, which evolved 
their own nationhoods over centuries. The empire builders, 
for example, never were lashed by the obligation to improve 
the standard of living of those they ruled. Today the leaders 
of a new nation are soon in trouble if they do not do so— 
visibly and dramatically, They confront not one but several 
revolutions at once—political, economic, social, technologi- 
cal—and are thereby called on to make choices that West- 
ern statesmen never had to make. The evidence of how dif- 
ficult those choices are, and of how unprepared the new na- 
tions are to make them, is everywhere at hand. 

Simply getting a country in business at all can be a formi- 
dable task. Mauritania, for example, is practically a movable 
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country, whose Moorish nomads wander after water in 
passportless circles through neighboring Mali and Algeria. 
Since every country must have a capital, Mauritania had to 
build one from scratch: Nouakchott (pop, 8.000), a clump 
of pastel cubes on a bleak stretch of sand dunes near the 
coast. In Laos, there are so few trained government elite— 
about 100 in all—that Cabinet making is essentially a game 
of musical chairs. Ethnic vivisection abounds nearly every- 
where. The Somali peoples are split up among Ethiopia, 
Semalia. Kenya and French Somaliland; the Bas-Congo 
tribe is found in three nations, the Sawaba tribe in four. 
The reverse can be true as well: Laos, Nigeria and the 
Sudan, among others, are continuously rent by warring tribes 
that are unnaturally confined inside the same country. 

Once in business, a new nation must establish embassies 
around the globe and send a mission to the U.N.—tasks that 
frequently exhaust both their finances and talent. Occasion- 
ally a new nation admits that it just cannot afford the over- 
head; although it is a U.N. member, Gambia has no U.N. 
mission, told the Assembly it might not be able to afford the 
minimum annual U.N. club fee of $40,000. The Maldive 
Islands near Ceylon are so poor that the U.N. must forward 
their mail through the Maldivian Philatelic Agency, located 
in Manhattan down the street from Macy's. Rwanda Presi- 
dent Gregoire Kayibanda’s chief government handicap is 
even more serious: he has no telephone in his palace in 
Kigali, Periodically he sends a minister driving off to neigh- 
boring Uganda to find out what is happening in the world. 
Rwanda is, however, progressing; until recently, it had only 
a barter economy based on cows. National pride also engen- 
ders pretensions as well as problems, Impoverished Da- 
homey boasts a $6,000,000 Presidential residence that is 
larger than Buckingham Palace, Mauritania has a Directo- 
rate of Forests and Waters, though it has no forests and 
precious litthe water. Upper Volta refers to its single quarter- 
mile of dual highway as the Champs Elysees. 


The Fabric of Corruption 

Such strutting at government often goes hand in hand with 
virulent corruption and an Old Boy monopoly of govern- 
ment jobs. In many countries in both Africa and Asia, every 
job from minister down to doorman is considered a sinecure 
to be purchased. Corruption is so much a companion of 
nationhood in some countries that it has become an integral 
part of the fabric of government. When the army took over 
in Nigeria in January, they found that Finance Minister 
Okotie-Eboh had arbitrarily raised tariffs to protect his own 
private shoe factory, and for a price was willing to do the 
same for others. One Laotian general on a salary of $250 a 
month supported his family and 32 relatives in style—all in 
the same house—by letting opium smugglers use army trucks 
and planes to move the stuff. A record of sorts was set by 
Burma’s first Minister of Commerce and Industry, whose 
industriousness at graft netted him $800,000 in government 
funds before independence was yet a year old. 

With pomp and flummery piled atop economic and eth- 
nic chaos, democracy inevitably has a hard time. Though 
nearly all began by being governed in mufti, some dozen 
of the new postwar nations are now ruled by their military 
establishments. More and more, the military-oflicer corps 
plays the role of constitutional monarchy with emergency 
power. In the past nine months, seven African nations have 
been taken over by the military, “It is these men,” says 
Gabriel Almond, president of the American Political Science 
Association, “who are initially most appalled at the signs 
of corruption and breakdown.” New-nation armies by and 
large are not only the most honest, disciplined and organized 
elite in their countries but, paradoxically, the most demo- 
cratic force around. 

In the wake of the latest round of coups, Lord Caradon 
worried aloud that “people are going to say: “These misera- 
ble little places should never have been allowed to exist.” 
They are going to reject these nations with disgust. That 
would be a bloody disaster.” Nations have to begin some- 
how; occasionally just plain good luck comes along to give 
them a boost. A few years ago, feudal Libya was written off 
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as a hopeless non-nation—until oil was found floating be- 
neath the deserts, Barren Mauritania may yet bloom from 
the rich iron and phosphate deposits in its crust. Some un- 
likely nations have been struggling along for many years— 
little San Marino smack in the middle of Italy, Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic—and there is not much hope that 
their situation will improve. On the other hand, a minuscule 
country like Switzerland, divided into several parts by lan- 
guage and custom, is proof that some fairly difficult obstacles 
to nationhood can be surmounted. 


A Safety Net 


Today's new states are born into a large and particularly 
complicated world, One of its complications is, of course. 
the cold war rivalry, which so far has worked to the new 
nations’ advantage by providing two competitive founts of 
aid. “The bipolar power structure provides,” says Harvard's 
Joseph Nye. “a safety net underneath these nations as they 
play on their tightrope.” If ever the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union get together and agree on spheres of influence, how- 
ever, the new nations may find themselves with no net to fall 
into; in the interim, they had better acquire some bounce, 
The 20th century’s other complications do not help either. 
The non-nations find themselves small and technologically 
blighted in a world that is fast integrating its trade and in- 
creasing its industrial and scientific prowess. Mest of them 
simply cannot get up the ante to enter the race, let alone run 
the course on their meager human and natural resources. 
There is always the prospect of neo-imperialism, in which 
the stronger new nations would take over the weaker, but 
the votes and voices of other small nations in the U.N. are 
a deterrent to such country grabbing. 

Probably the most sensible way in which the new nations 
can improve their lot is by forming federations: getting to- 
gether to face common problems and opportunities while 
maintaining a healthy measure of separate identity. Eco- 
nomic federation is certainly the most promising form at the 
moment, despite some early failures. What English Econo- 
mist Barbara Ward calls “technocratic federations” are like- 
ly to sprout in the future—and the young nations should 
begin planning how and when they can form and join them. 
This would happily preserve their proud national preroga- 
tives while offering the benefits of a large economic mass and 
a sharing of modern technology. The Central American 
Common Market has demonstrated what economic associa- 
tion can do for underdeveloped countries: in five years it has 
more than trebled the trade of its five members and set their 
economies to humming. LAFTA—the Latin American Free 
Trade Area—is finally beginning to move, and Britain is 
pushing its West Indian territories toward an economic feder- 
ation as the price of freedom. The Central African Republic, 
Chad and Cameroun have formed a small common market. 

Farther down the road is the prospect of political federa- 
tion, So far, it has proved an unsuccessful experiment, tor- 
pedoed in several instances by prickly national and even 
tribal sensitivities and by the fear of bureaucrats that co- 
operation would eliminate duplication of ministries—and 
hence their jobs. Though it is a geographical entity, for exam- 
ple, Africa suffers from such deep and profound differences 
as to make it seem like a collection of different worlds. More- 
over, there, are no African, Asian or Latin American coun- 
tries today that show much interest in revising their borders 
or totally merging with other nations, Still, given the number 
and the weaknesses of new nations, the possibility of future 
political federations is a real one. In the long view of history, 
after the passion of nationalism has cooled, after the ado- 
lescence of the underdeveloped countries succumbs to ma- 
turity, some form of union may be the answer to many of 
the problems of today’s young nations. Some day there could 
even be something like a United States of Atrica, The new 
nations—powerless, bothersome and somewhat bizarre as 
many of them seem—will continue to proliferate for a long 
time. It seems inevitable that, at some point, the flow will 
have to be reversed, bringing to federations of small nations 
the stature in world affairs to which at present they can 
only vainly aspire. 
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Back from the fighting to check in at 
his command post at Bong Son, Army 
Colonel Hal Moore, commander of the 
Ist Air Cavalry’s famed 3rd Brigade 
(Time, Feb. 11), found the post com- 
pany waiting with a big cake and a roar- 
ing chorus of Happy Birthday. Recol- 
lecting that he'd turned 44 that day, 
Colonel Moore broke out a bottle of Jim 
Beam bourbon and warmly toasted 1) 
the President of the U.S., 2) victory in 
South Viet Nam, and 3) “the loyal, 
brave and great infantry soldier who 
has to run around tired, stinking dirty, 
with wet feet, under enemy fire. God 
bless him.” 

Is God dead? Of course not, preached 
Evangelist Billy Graham, 47, to the At- 
lanta Press Club. As a matter of fact, 
said the reverend, “I can tell you that 
God is alive because I talked to Him 
this morning.” 

Singer Harry Belafonte told the guest 
of honor: “We're going to miss you, 
baby.” And Sargent Shriver, 50, is go- 
ing to miss his baby too. Having left the 
Peace Corps to devote full time to the 
domestic war on poverty, he said good- 
bye on the corps’ fifth anniversary at a 
“Shriver & Go-Go Party.” As 1,500 
corpsmen and friends jammed into the 
ballroom of Washington's Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Shriver assured everyone that 
things would still be jumping under new 
Director Jack Hood Vaughn. “Jack’s a 
fighter,” said Sarge. 

Even though he looks militant enough 
in the dress blues of the Fruit of Islam, 
the Black Muslims’ Special Forces, Box- 
er Cassius Clay, 24, is a peaceful sort— 
as he loudly announced to the U.S. Se- 
lective Service when it reclassified him 
1-A. “I don’t have no quarrel with those 
Viet Congs,” blared the Greatest. So the 





CASSIUS CLAY 
No battle at Verdun. 
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Illinois Boxing Commission canceled his 
March 29 title bout with Ernie Terrell 
in Chicago. Louisville didn’t want him 
either, nor did Pittsburgh or Bangor, Me. 
At last the desperate Muslim-backed pro- 
moters looked outside the country, only 
to be turned down in Montreal and its 
suburb of Verdun. “We'll hold the fight 
on a raft in the St. Lawrence River,” 
wailed Promoter Robert Arum. Or may- 
be in a Saigon gym? 

“Keep yourself morally clean,” Mor- 
mon Dianna Lynn Batts, 37-23-37, in- 
structed the teen-agers in Assembly Hall 
in Salt Lake City. And, continued the 
modestly frocked Miss U.S.A., when 
someone offers you a cigarette or a 
drink, just turn it down: “People will 
respect you for it.” Alas, the advice 





DIANNA LYNN BATTS 
Too late for Lesley. 


came too late for Britain’s Lesley Lang- 
ley, 37-24-37, the girl who beat Dianna 
for the Miss World title last fall. She had 
already posed for a six-page spread in 
Cavalier, sunbathing and sipping cham- 
pagne without so much as her winner's 
banner on. No shots of her smoking, 
though, thank goodness. 

The last time they went to the Eter- 
nal City, he was Antony and she was 
Cleopatra and the shocks from that 
courtship broke every seismograph in 
the empire. Now Elizabeth Taylor, 34, 
and Richard Burton, 40, are about to 
relive the tale in Elizabethan style. In 
Rome they will begin shooting The 
Taming of the Shrew, which will give 
Richard an opportunity to utter Pe- 
truchio’s immortal line: “Why, there's 
a wench!” 

All the ladies oohed and clucked as 
the lad turned on the charm for the 
New York Legislative Women's Club 
at a tea in Albany's executive mansion. 








NELSON ROCKEFELLER JR. 
Goodbye to the ladies. 


And when it was time for Nelson Al- 
drich Rockefeller Jr., 21 months, to go 
back upstairs to the nursery, he waved 
in his father’s best campaigning style. 
Still, he hasn't yet learned the line that 
Daddy likes to use for goodbyes: 
“Thanks a thousand for coming.” 

Daddy had warned her about cats like 
that. Clyde’s daughter, Harriet Beatty, 
32, was just opening her lion-taming 
act at the Hamid-Morton Police Circus 
in Kansas City, Mo., when’ Leo, a sur- 
ly 240-lb. two-year-old, rushed her, 
chomped down on her right arm and 
dragged her around until she loosened 
his grip by firing six blank pistol shots in 
his face. After the lacerations were 
patched up, Harriet still displayed that 
old family spirit by insisting: “Lion 
training is fascinating.” 

They've danced in Acapulco, ex- 
changed smiles at the Sugar Bowl, held 
hands at the New Orleans Mardi Gras 
and churned up a lot of heartwarming 
rumors. The dates with Lynda Bird 
Johnson, 21, have also churned up 
oceans of free publicity for Actor 
George Hamilton, 26. Were the girl's 
parents put out about that? Beams Lady 
Bird: “Lynda is going through a spar- 
kling time and I couldn't be happier.” 

Violinist Isaac Stern, 45, bowed sol- 
emnly to the audience, tucked the fiddle 
under his chin, and began a vibrant per- 
formance of Schubert's Ave Maria, 
Suddenly, he vibrated a few perfectly 
awful noises, fudging the notes with the 
middle finger of his left hand. Stern’s 
audience was the U.S. District Court in 
Philadelphia, which was hearing an 
$85,000 damage suit brought by his old 
friend, Violinist Eric Rosenblith, who 
claims that an attendant at a car-rental 
agency in Allentown, Pa., slammed a 
door on his fingers, thereby impairing 
his ability to perform. After the rental 
agency heard Stern’s atonal testimony 
on how Eric sounds now, it winced and 
settled out of court for $35,000. 
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MEDICINE 





CANCER 


Crossover for Life 


Rare indeed is the surgeon who would 
knowingly transplant a malignant can- 
cer from one patient to another, and 
rarer still the patient who would will- 
ingly accept it. In Buffalo last week, two 
surgeons made two such transplants be- 
tween patients who not only accepted 
but demanded the surgery. For both, it 
was the last slender hope for reprieve 
from a rapidly fatal disease. 

Robert F. Allen, 29, a varsity foot- 
ball guard at Illinois in 1956-58 and 
now a Tucson insurance salesman, felt 
last fall as though he had pulled a mus- 
cle in his left leg. X rays showed some- 
thing far worse: osteogenic sarcoma, an 
uncommon cancer of the bone. In Sep- 
tember, Mayo Clinic surgeons amputat- 
ed the leg. But the fast-spreading can- 
cer soon colonized Allen's spine and 
lungs. He was given only a few months 
to live. 

Allen had read about Dr. Sigmond H. 
Nadler, of Buffalo's Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute, and his bold technique 
of crossover transplants. Dr. Nadler’s 
theory: although cancer cells are ab- 
normal, they are still the patient's own 
cells, so his body does not develop anti- 
bodies to destroy them. Since one per- 
son develops antibodies against anoth- 
er’s cells, why not, Nadler reasoned, 
transplant cancer tissue from Patient A 
to Patient B, let B develop the antibody, 
and then transfuse some of B's white 
blood cells (which carry antibodies) 
back to A, where they might kill the 
cancer cells? Since B would also be a 
cancer patient, he would get A’s white 
cells after a two-way transplant. 

Dr. Nadler told Allen he would do 





PATIENT ALLEN 
One man’s antibody to help another. 
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the operation if Allen could find a fel- 
low sufferer with the same disease and 
blood type. Relentless telephoning put 
Allen in touch with Harry T. Griffith, 
63, of Flourtown, Pa., sometime pro- 
fessional ball player, whose left collar- 
bone had been removed in December 
because of osteogenic sarcoma. In Buf- 
falo the men met and were blood- 
matched. ‘ 

Surgeons opened Allen's right chest 
wall and removed a ?-in. cube of tumor 
tissue. Other surgeons implanted this 
just under the skin of Griffith's thigh 
and, using only local anesthetics, re- 
moved a piece of similar size from Grif- 
fith's collarbone region. The surgeons 
then implanted this in Allen's thigh. 
Both nien are expected to develop anti- 
body against each other's cancer cells 
within a week or two. Then small 
daily crossover transfusions of white 
blood cells will be made in hopes of 
checking their disease. 


PSYCHIATRY 
An Epidemic of “Acid Heads” 


The disease is striking in beachside 
beatnik pads and in the dormitories of 
expensive prep schools; it has grown 
into an alarming problem at U.C.L.A. 
and on the U.C, campus at Berkeley. 
And everywhere the diagnosis is the 
same: psychotic illness resulting from 
unauthorized, nonmedical use of the 
drug LSD-25 

Patients with post-LSD symptoms are 
providing the U.C.L.A. Neuropsychiat- 
ric Institute with 10% to 15% of its 
cases; more are flocking to the univer- 
sity’s general medical center and the 
County General Hospital. By best esti- 
mates, 10,000 students in the University 
of California system have tried LSD 
(though not all have suffered detectable 
ill effects). No one can even guess how 





PATIENT GRIFFITH 





LARRY SCHILLER 





BERKELEY COED ON LSD “TRIP” 
This kick can kill you. 


many more self-styled “acid heads” 
there are among oddball cult groups. 

"Florid & Terrifying.'' Southern Cali- 
fornia devotees proclaim the alleged 
benefits of LSD with evangelistic fervor. 
They say it brings supernatural powers. 
It does not, say U.C.L.A. psychiatrists. 
Some say it is an aphrodisiac. It is not. 
They say it helps the user to solve his 
emotional problems. It may—but only 
if the solution is already in the mind, 
hidden behind an emotional block. 

What LSD actually has dore for far 
too many users, says U.C.L.A.’s Psychi- 
atric Resident Duke D. Fisher, is to 
produce “florid psychoses with terrify- 
ing visual and auditory hallucinations, 
marked depression, often with serious 
suicide attempts, and anxiety bordering 
on panic. One patient tried to kill him- 
self when he thought his body was melt- 
ing, and he remained suicidal for more 
than two weeks, after only one dose of 
LSD. Other patients have required more 
than two months of psychiatric hospi- 
talization, Still others have been sent to 
state hospitals for long-term treatment.” 
Adds U.C.L.A. Psychiatrist J. Thomas 
Ungerleider: “The symptoms may recur 
in their original intensity long after the 
last dose of the drug. Many users have 
had this experience.” 

The varied types of LSD users include 
vast numbers of thrill seekers. Most 
have tried marijuana, then the ampheta- 
mines, before “graduating” themselves 
to what they regard as the ultimate in 
kicks. In the rebellious student groups 
like those at Berkeley (see EDUCATION) 
many are trying LSD because they feel 
lost on an impersonal, bustling campus; 
others have been squeezed by the need 
to make better grades to avoid the draft. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of 
the LSD binge is that it has hit high 
schools and prep schools. A 17-year- 
old user reports that there is a sales 


From LSD’s chemical name, dextro-lysergic 
acid diethylamide. 
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ring in his Sherman Oaks school push- 
ing LSD at a penny a microgram. The 
usual dose of the pure chemical, used 
by psychiatric investigators, is 100 mcg 
(1/300,000th of an ounce), but even 
junior acid heads boast of taking wal- 
loping overdoses. “I've taken as much 
as 500 micrograms,” says one youthful 
user. “At least that’s what I paid for.” 

"I'll Never Forget." Especially alarm- 
ing from the medical viewpoint is the 
fact that no one Knows how much LSD 
is really in a California capsule, or how 
pure the drug is. The only legal supply, 
from Sandoz Pharmaceuticals, goes to se- 
lected psychiatrists as a research tool 
for creating “model” psychoses, and for 
use in the treatment of certain patients, 
notably alcoholics. This supply is so rig- 
idly controlled that none, so far as ts 
known, is now reaching a black market 
The flood of stuff in California ts all 
bootleg, some imported from Mexico, 
more of it home-brewed by chemistry 
majors—probably in college labs—and 
by cheap-jack operators in garages. LSD 
is so distressingly easy for a competent 
chemist to make [rom inexpensive ma- 
terials, there is a constant danger that 
poisonous impurities may be left in 

Happily, addiction is not a problem. 
Although repeat users need bigger doses 
to get an effect, they can “kick it cold’ 
and suffer no withdrawal symptoms, It 
has no physiologic effects. Nevertheless, 
says Los Angeles Psychiatrist Sidney 
Cohen, “LSD can kill you dead—by mak- 
ing you feel that you can walk on water, 
or fly.” Author of The Beyond Within 
the LSD Story (Time, Dec. 18, 1964), 
Dr. Cohen has taken LSD himself half a 
dozen times, and admits: “After a 150- 
microgram dose, I got a massive jolt 
that Pll never forget. I got a chance to 
really look at myself, and I didn’t like 
some of the things I saw.” 

Life's Losers. What was bad for the 
well-adjusted research psychiatrist can 
be infinitely worse for the cultist. “The 
trouble with uncontrolled use,” says Dr 
Cohen, “is that the people attracted to 
LSD may be the very ones who have the 
most trouble with it. They are life's 
losers—dissatisfied, restless people, al- 
flicted with problems they can’t handle. 
A lot of them wallow in self-pity and 
denigrate those who have made it in the 
‘square’ world, They see Nirvana in LSD, 
with its perceptual wonders, the intensi- 
ty, luminosity and throbbing of colors. 
True, this can be blissful, but there is 
danger of ego loss or psychosis when 
someone with paranoid tendencies or a 
rigid personality glimpses his personal 
problem. It can be truly hellish.” 

Such dangers do not deter the acid 
heads, or “psychedelics”’—even though 
some users are willing to admit that they 
found no great “show,” or had a “freak 
trip” (a bad one), or “tripped out” (the 
worst kind). Said one two-time user last 
week: “Would I try it again? No, be- 
cause I’ve been to places inside mysell 
where no one should ever go.” Most 
psychiatrists who have had to treat post- 
LSD patients would agree. 
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SOME NIGHTS YOU’D THINK EVERYBODY DRIVES CADILLACS. It’s not at all 


unusual to see Cadillacs of many styles and vintages arriving at a single occasion. For wherever discerning 


people gather, you'll find Cadillac their overwhelming choice. Their reasons are legion—including impres- 


sive styling, remarkably comfortable and luxurious interiors, and exceptional performance. They also know 
that the car is practical to own, dependable in operation and rewarding at resale time. See your authorized 


dealer very soon—and discover the true significance of Cadillac’s new elegance, excellence and excitement. 
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You've got to hand it toThe Sure Ones. 
They know better whiskey when they taste it. 
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The name of the whiskey is Seagram's 7 Crown. 
Aptly called The Sure One. Because of its 
dependable quality. Because it’s preferred 
beyond all others in the world. Because it's 

sure to make a better drink. After all, it’s 
better whiskey. Say Seagram's and be Sure. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C_ BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 6596 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


Flute Fever 

Something in all living things re- 
sponds mysteriously to the sound of 
wind in the reeds. At the gentle pleasing 
of a flute, certain crabs glide out of 
their caves and sit listening under wa- 
ter. Mosquitoes of some breeds collect 
on people playing flutes. Lions fly into 
panic, dogs sink into bliss—though only 
when the flute is played in the key of 
C minor. In China, the musk deer is 
hunted with a Judas flute, which the 
deer meekly follows to its doom. 

People respond to the flute too, and 
of late with special reason: the world is 
now entering the golden age of the 
flute. Never in history has “the metal 
nightingale” been so highly esteemed as 
a solo instrument; never in one period 
has it been played by so many virtuoso 
performers. In the U.S. and Europe, 
there are at least 30 first-rate flutists— 
London's Geoffrey Gilbert and William 
Bennett, Manhattan's John Wummer 
and Samuel Baron, Rochester's Joseph 
Mariano, Boston’s Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer, Detroit's Albert Tipton, Marl- 
boro’s Louis Moyse—and among them 
there are four who may well belong 
among the great flute players of all time. 
@ JULIUS BAKER, 52, first flutist of the 
New York Philharmonic, last week 
played the intricate trills in Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio Elijah as casually as an- 
other man might whistle for a taxi. A 
plump, dapper, matter-of-fact chap who 
looks and acts like a prosperous den- 
list, Baker is short on temperament but 
long on technique. He is the supreme 
mechanic of his instrument, and he pro- 
duces what is surely the most glorious 
tone that ever came out of a flute: big, 
round, cool, white, radiant as a Sep- 
tember moon. 
© JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL, 44, the most 
famous French flutist of the age, this 
week had a concert date in Paris to 
play Mozart's Concerto for Flute in 
D Major. A large man with a suave 
stage presence, Rampal cannot make the 
flute sing as Baker can, but he does 
make it speak with a wonderfully ex- 
pressive French accent. He is the mas- 
ter showman of his instrument, and he 
charms an audience as a fakir charms 
a snake. 
® AURELE NICOLET, 40, Rampal’s lead- 
ing rival, last week started a ten-concert 
tour of Israel. A slender, clear-eyed 
man whose art is often touched with a 
quality of rapture, Nicolet is a poet of 
the flute who may well become its great- 
est virtuoso, While Rampal stands al- 
ways a little aside from the piece he is 
playing, Nicolet knows how to yield to 
the music and enter more deeply into 
its being. Rampal is a magnificent man- 
nerist, Nicolet the profounder stylist. 
© SEVERINO GAZZELONI, 47, the grand 
master of the difficult contemporary 
repertory, this week begins a month- 
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long concert tour that will take him 
from Copenhagen to Tripoli to Min- 
neapolis. Fidgety and ferret-bright, Gaz- 
zeloni started noodling around with 
atonal music about 20 years ago, got 
fascinated when he found that in order 
to play the new music he had to dis- 
pense with the traditional flute technique 
and develop a new one. After several 
years of experiment, he developed one 
that permits him to cacophonize like 
an electronic menagerie. His art appalls 
the classical masters, but it reveals an 
exciting and significant new function of 
the flute. 

The object in which these artists find 
such rich resource is the most ancient 
of wind instruments. Unperforated 
flutes have been found among paleolith- 
ic remains, and neolithic man had al- 
ready learned to puncture the sound 
tube and turn it elegantly tangent to his 
lips. In classical antiquity, “Phrygian 
pipes” were played by prostitutes, and 
during the Renaissance an epidemic of 
flute playing swept across Europe. Hen- 
ry VIII owned 148 flutes and tootled 
several hours a day. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia caught flute fever as a boy, 
and hid his teacher in a closet to escape 
the wrath of his flute-hating father. 
Though Couperin, Telemann, Vivaldi, 
Bach and Handel wrote stacks of mag- 
nificent music for it, the flute in those 
days was easy to hate. (“You ask me 
what is worse than a flute?” Cherubini 
once snarled. “Two flutes!") Like most 
simple instruments it was difficult to 
play well, but so easy to play badly that 
almost everyone succeeded. 

After 1847, when a German jeweler 
and flutist named Theobald Boehm per- 
fected the sophisticated instrument now 
in use, the French eagerly adopted it. 
By World War I, flutists like Claude 
Paul Taffanel, Georges Barrére and 
Marcel Moyse had produced an im- 
pressive tradition of virtuosity. Oddly 
enough, the romantic composers could 
not find a place in their palette for 
the infinite colors of the flute, but 
Debussy and Ravel, the great impres- 
sionists, splashed patches of flute all 
over their sound paintings. Suddenly in- 
strumentalists began to clamor for flute 
lessons. In Europe, the great teacher 
was Marcel Moyse; in the U.S. William 
Kincaid. Between them, these men de- 
veloped almost all the important mod- 
ern flutists—who in turn have badgered 
composers to write for the flute and 
musicologists to ransack the archives 
for flute music long forgotten. In the 
last ten years, flute repertory has been 
strenuously improved and enlarged— 
some 5,000 selections are now cata- 
logued. In the same time, the number 
of amateur flute players in the U.S. 
has more than tripled. Says Flutist 
Baker: “The flute at last is taking center 
stage as a solo instrument. Who knows? 
In the next ten years, it may even 
catch up with the violin.” 
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GAZZELONI 
Nightingale in the tube. 
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We can’t keep it a secret. 


Xerox 
announces 
the 720. 


XEROX 





It makes 
12 copies a minute. 


After 
the first 10 copies 


you pay 
a penny apiece. 


This machine won't be available until this summer 

We just can’t wait ‘til then to spill the beans 

This machine has three meters on it 

It shifts gears like an automatic transmission, from first to second to thir 
Your first three copies cost you four cents apiece 

Your fourth through tenth copies cost you two cents apiece 

After that, a penny apiece (plus the cost of supplies) 

You're rolling. 

Che Xerox 720 is one of several new copying machines designed to 


I 
cru 


bring the machine to the work instead of bringing the work to the 
Chances are one of these machines is Custom-made to fit your requirements 
What to do while you're waiting for the Xerox 720. 

We've got a surprise for you, 

A special arrangement that'll make waiting well worth your while 

Call your Xerox man and let him give you the good news 


The Xerox 720. 


Can you imagine life without Xerox? 











The cob and pen 


dream away the 
days at our 


distillery where is born the 
heart whisky of Chequers 
Scotch. 


UR swans indeed have a duty: to 
keep down weeds along the dam. 
The old inspector, long gone, brought the 
pair of them from Gordon Castle. Here 
they have stayed, retreating to the island 
in the centre of the lake when nesting 
season arrives and the savagery of guard- 
ing their cygnets comes upon them. 
There is some efficiency in keeping the 
dam free of weeds, so water rushing over 
it can better turn our water wheel. It 
provides the principal motive power at 
our works. 


The heart whisky of Chequers 

Since 1821 we have gone our own way 
here. It is this make which forms the 
unique heart 
whisky of our 
Chequers Scotch. | 
A spirit of a sin- 
gular mellow soft- 
ness, Chequers is 
now being des- 
patched to Amer- 
ica in restricted 
amount. Its avail- 
bility in your district may be determined 
from your barman or whisky dealer. 
Amongst the fine whiskies of Scotland, 
it is not without repute. 


Joun McEwan & Go. Lrp. 


By Elgin in Morayshire, Scotland 
PROPRIETORS OF THE BRAND 


CHEQUERS 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Custom Import House, Ltd., New York, Are Appointed 
The Exclusive Distributo or Chequers In The United 
States « 86.8 PROOF « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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THE THEATER 





Flibbertigibberish 
Where's Daddy? by William Inge, is 


another of those plays that everyone 
has read before it was written. It in- 
volves no drama, no personal vision, 
no character, no insight—just a leaf- 
through of the dog-eared topics of the 
day. The evening’s menu of fashionable 
clichés includes: Generations—in con- 
flict. The Young—Jacobins in blue jeans 
looking for any old Bastille to storm. 
The Negro—visible and vocal, and there 
must be two or the producer will be ac- 
cused of “token” integration. Middle- 
aged Mothers—so square they are 
cubes. The Homosexual—not really a 
bad chap. 

Amid eroding plaster and stacked-up 
cardboard cartons live two newlywed- 
ded bohemian idiots, young free-spirited 
disasters of innocence and honesty. He. 
execrably played by Beau Bridges, and 
she, execrably played by Barbara Dana, 
are about to become parents in name 
only. Their immediate life plan consists 
of divorce for themselves, adoption for 
their unborn child. In intellectual hock 
to his psychoanalyst, Beau has con- 
vinced Barbara that he and she are 
emotionally unready for parenthood. A 
hotter squarehead prevails. Hiram Sher- 
man is a proper-minded homosexual, 
more censorious than Cato the Elder. 
He has raised Beau since the lad was a 
15-year-old pickup in a gay bar, and he 
is disgusted with Beau's flibbertigibbet 
irresponsibility. Sherman's performance 
is an up tick in a dramatic bear market, 
but he doesn't keep the play from sliding 
inexorably toward its happy bankrupt 
ending. 

Bad luck comes in threes: the past 
eight weeks have provided a melancholy 
chapter in U.S. dramatic history, Ten- 
nessee Williams (Slapstick Tragedy), 
Edward Albee (Malcolm) and William 
Inge have written by far their worst 
plays. 

Family Spat 

The Lion in Winter, by James Gold- 
man, uncages a good roaring lion (Rob- 
ert Preston) and a fearsomely impres- 
sive lioness (Rosemary Harris), but they 
spend the evening toying with a tiny 
blind mouse of a script. 

Since Henry II could not possibly 
recognize himself or his brood in Gold- 
mancolor, the playgoer should not strive 
to do so. Winter is rather a day in 
the life of that boisterous Plantagenet 
family in the little 12th century castle 
halfway down the next block. It is 
Christmas Eve, and a spat is in progress. 
That is what the play is, an interminable 
family spat. The three boys, or brats, 
want Daddy's crown, and they sulk and 
scream over it as if it were the prize 
in the Cracker Jack box. Daddy wants 
Mommy’s booming piece of real estate 
—Aquitaine, 

What Mommy wants is to be one up 





PLAYWRIGHT INGE 
Ah, for a Bastille to storm. 


on Daddy—always, Of course, Daddy 
can be trying. He keeps a lemon-blonde 
lollipop of a mistress around the place, 
and sometimes gives her a lick, right 
in front of Mommy. Since they are all 
unloving and unloved, no one is hurt. 
But the pomposities of the dialogue can 
be pretty wounding: “The sky is pocked 
with stars.” “I've spent two years on 
every street in hell.” 

Robert Preston takes on this child's 
play with small range but fierce unrelent- 
ing intensity. Rosemary Harris—Wwheth- 
er melting, mocking or Medean—proves 
once again that she is one of the two 
or three most formidable actresses on 
the American stage. Too bad she got 
stuck in a Plantagenutty play. 


FRIEDMAN ADELES 





PRESTON & HARRIS IN “WINTER” 
Oh, to crown the brats. 
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6 and we landed right on the button. 
Maybe its their jets, or their 
people. Beats me. All | know is— 
when TWA gives you an arrival time, = 
thats when you get there” 


‘ a on 
Nationw: de 
Worldwide Fi WA 
depend on 
4, J 


Like clockwork. We're your kind of airline. 








Who cares about 
providing warmth extending years 
as life begins... as life matures... 





Advanced incubator, sealed with a new G-E silicone, keeps Patients recover faster and live extra years as a result of new intensive 
constant temperature so vital to premature babies. Nowa delicate care in hospitals. A G-E cardiac monitor, for example, can keep 24-hour 
thermostat can sense the tiniest changes in infant's body heat watch on heart patients, summon help at least sign of trouble 








saving minutes 
when life’s at stake? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we're trying 
to make it easier for doctors 
to perform their miracles) 


People have come to expect the 
impossible from doctors. More 
often than not, they get it. 

Medical advances in the past 
20 years have been greater than 
in the past 20 centuries. Back of 
these modern miracles is medi- 
cine’s increasing use of ideas 
from many sources of science 
and engineering. General Elec- 
tric is one of these sources. 

G-E computers, for example, 
are storing medical knowledge 
that no human memory could 
contain. And it can be tapped by 
doctors in seconds for use in di- 
agnosis and treatment. 

X-ray is no longer a one-at-a- 
time picture device. Now G-E 
equipment gives doctors a con- 
tinuous X-ray “motion picture.” 

Closed-circuit television helps 
nurses watch over more patients. 
It helps doctors in different cities 
confer on cases. And it’s a hospi- 
tal training aid as it monitors 
operations. 

Ideas like these (and the ones 
at left) come from teamwork 
between physicians and G-E 
scientists and engineers. And 
more new ideas are on the way. 

They should be just what the 
doctor ordered. 


et EL ALLEN LARD ALONE OGY 





Ambulance intern with G-E 2-way radio alerts hospital ; 
emergency team for critical case. And with pocket FM radio receivers 
“! Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


doctors can be paged throughout an entire hospital complex 





Today Ford is a lot more than cars... 

it’s a Control Center for astronauts circling 

the earth...an electronic machine 

that reads 36,000 zip-coded addresses an hour. 
The Mariner IV antenna sending back 

the first pictures from Mars... 

a laser beam that creates 10 million volts 

out of thin air...Philco refrigerators... 

medical research...guided missiles. 

It’s a company that goes where good ideas take it. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Doing in M’Naghten 

There was little question that Nar- 
cotics Addict Charles Freeman had ac- 
tually been pushing heroin. And it was 
hardly surprising that the court found 
him guilty—despite the defense conten- 
tion that Freeman may have known 
that what he was doing was wrong, but 
had neither the capacity nor the will to 
be responsible for his acts. The judge 
was simply following a century-old 
precedent; he was applying the 
M'Naghten Rule, which holds that a 
man may be judged not responsible or 
insane only if he did not know what he 
was doing, or did not know that what 
he was doing was wrong. Nonetheless, 
in a decision that reflects a growing 
cooperation between the law and psy- 
chiatry, the three-judge U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit reversed 
Freeman's conviction last week and or- 
dered him retried, M’Naghten, said Jus- 
tice Irving Kaufman for the unanimous 
three-man panel, is out of date. 

In a lucid, 45-page decision replete 
with psychiatric, legal and_ historical 
scholarship, Kaufman suggested that 
M’Naghten has really been out of date 
since its formulation in 1843, when 
Daniel M’Naghten tried to assassinate 
British Prime Minister Sir Robert Peel 
and killed his secretary — instead. 
M'‘Naghten was so clearly out of his 
mind, said Kaufman, that his judges 
found him not guilty on the enlight- 
ened theory that his delusion of per- 
secution by Peel had caused the act. 
The law's attitude toward insanity 
seemed to have taken an impressive leap 
forward. 

Queen Victoria would have none of 
it. Distressed by a spate of assassination 
attempts (three on herself and one on 
her prince consort, Albert), she asked 
the House of Lords to review the case, 
said Kaufman. “With the Queen’s hot 
breath on him,” the presiding judge in 
M'Naghten’s case reversed himself and 
applied the “right-wrong™ standard. 

Labels or Classifications. From then 
to now, Kaufman recalled, critics have 
complained that the narrowness of the 
test fails to include many obviously 
irresponsible people, and prevents psy- 
chiatrists from giving the court a com- 
plete picture of the accused—informa- 
tion that a jury should properly have 
if it is to judge a defendant's sanity. 
“Irresistible impulse’ has become an 
additional ground for finding insanity 
in a few states, but impulse in practice 
has often had the effect of absolving 
“crimes of passion,” not the coolly con- 
sidered plots of equally insane men. 

Then, in 1954, in the case of a Wash- 
ington, D.C., housebreaker, Monte Dur- 
ham, the District of Columbia Circuit 
Court of Appeals declared that a person 
is not criminally responsible if his “un- 
lawful act was the product of mental 
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disease or mental defect.” This was a 
great deal broader than M’Naghten, 
said Kaufman, but it created new prob- 
lems. Deciding whether an act is the 
“product” of a disease is difficult, per- 
haps impossible. Moreover, such terms 
as “mental disease and mental defect” 
give expert psychiatric witnesses a blank 
check. “It seems clear that a test which 
permits all to stand or fall upon the la- 
bels or classifications employed by tes- 
tifying psychiatrists hardly affords the 
court the opportunity to perform its 
function of rendering an independent 
legal and social judgment.” 

Necessary changes in the law have 
been too long held up by “the outrage 


CULVER PictuRES 





DANIEL M’NAGHTEN 
To know is to appreciate. 


of a frightened Queen,” wrote Kauf- 
man, and he turned to the American 
Law Institute for aid in ending the de- 
lay. Criminal responsibility, as defined 
in the A.L.I.’s Model Penal Code, he 
said, is adopted “as the standard in the 
courts of this circuit.” The A.L.I. test, 
which may some day be known as Free- 
man, provides that: “A person is not 
responsible for criminal conduct if at 
the time of such conduct as a result of 
mental disease or defect he lacks sub- 
stantial capacity either to appreciate 
the wrongtfulness of his conduct or to 
conform his conduct to the require- 
ments of law.” However, “repeated 
criminal conduct” does not alone prove 
such abnormality. 

Uniformity in Sight. What Kaufman 
and his fellow judges liked about the 
new rule was that it was not only a 
giant step forward from M’Naghten but 
also a viable solution to the problems 
in Durham. Instead of “knowing” the 
difference between right and wrong, the 
defendant is now subject to the subtler 
requirement of “appreciating” it. Simi- 
larly, proving the act a “product” of 
the disease now becomes the more rea- 





sonable task of showing that the disease 
resulted in a loss of “substantial capac- 
ity” to obey the law. “We do not 
delude ourselves in the belief that the 
American Law Institute test is perfect,” 
concluded Kaufman. But “the impossi- 
bility of guaranteeing that a new rule 
will always be infallible cannot justify 
continued adherence to an outmoded 
standard.” 

Advanced though it is, the Second 
Circuit's decision is binding only in fed- 
eral cases in New York, Connecticut and 
Vermont. There is still considerable con- 
fusion elsewhere in the country, although 
three other circuit courts have already 
adopted similar tests. Until the Supreme 
Court is induced to set a national stand- 
ard—something jurists fervently hope 
it will now do—there will still be widely 
varying decisions on whether to send 
a disturbed defendant to prison or to a 
mental hospital. 


The Boy Who Wanted to Die 


On a winter morning in 1959, the 
body of Airline Clerk Mary Meslener, 
23, was found on a canal bank three 
miles from Miami International Air- 
port. She had been shot once in the 
head. More than two months after the 
murder, Airman Joseph Shea, 20, 
waved a bloody shirt at his sergeant in 
West Palm Beach and vaguely insisted 
that he had done “something bad.” Be- 
cause Shea had been trying to fake a 
medical discharge, the sergeant was 
skeptical; because the Meslener murder 
was still unsolved, though, Shea became 
a potential suspect. 

After questioning Shea, Miami De- 
tective Philip Thibedeau could find no 
connection between him and the mur- 
der. Even’ so, Detective Patrick 
Gallagher soon obtained the airman’s 
oral confession. 

After Lie Detector Expert Warren 
D. Holmes said that his tests indicated 
Shea was innocent, the airman made an- 
other confession and this time signed it. 
Though Crime Lab Supervisor Edward 
D. Whittaker testified that Shea’s shirt 
was splattered with his own B-type 
blood and there was only one spot of 
Mary Meslener’s O-type, the confession 
persuaded a jury to find Shea guilty of 
first-degree murder and to recommend 
mercy. 

Self-Accused. Now, six years later, a 
second jury has voted for acquittal— 
all because Detective Thibedeau, Poly- 
grapher Holmes and Miami Herald Re- 
porter Gene Miller spent their spare 
time tracking down evidence that cast 
deep doubt on his confession. For one 
thing, Roman Catholic Shea had ap- 
parently undergone agonies of guilt aft- 
er fathering an illegitimate child in the 
Philippines: “I didn’t want to live,” he 
said. Even more important, Detective 
Gallagher admitted in nine hours on the 
stand at the second trial that he: 
> Told Shea that Mary Meslener’s blood 
was “all over” his shirt. 
> Told Shea that his fingerprints were 
found on her car, though he knew at 
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Our product is furniture 
... but our business is people 





PIGTAIL PEOPLE 





PIOUS PEOPLE 


who worship in our pews 


We manufacture institutional furniture, the 
finest of its kind. Often unnoticed, our products 
play an important role in the daily life of a// 
people—sports fans, theater-goers, students, 
commuters, church-goers and hospital patients. 
American Seating products are attractive, 
designed to enhance the surroundings, and built 





to meet the exacting needs of use and misuse. 
Our product is furniture. Our business is 
people. And our aim is comfort with a purpose. PLAYGOING PEOPLE 
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vho sit in our theater chairs 
Interested? Curious? Write for our booklet. who sit in our theater chai 


American Seating Company 
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the time that “his prints didn’t match 
those in the car.” 

> “Probably” told Shea that he had 
flunked two lie-detector tests. 

> Kept a lawyer away from Shea on 
the day he signed his confession. 

> Received half of the $1,000 reward 
posted by Mary Meslener’s husband. 

Self-Wounded. In addition to this re- 
cital, the Air Force logbook at West 
Palm Beach suggested that Shea was on 
duty 65 miles away until at least one 
hour before Mary Meslener left the 
airport—hardly time enough, as 
claimed in his confession, for Shea to 
hitchhike to Miami, visit several down- 
town bars, ride a bus to the airport, 
iry to steal a car, get caught in the act 
by Mary Meslener and then murder 
her. Not only was Shea later unable to 
point out the parking lot where the 
original assault took place, but a palm 
print found in the murder car belonged 
to neither Shea nor the victim nor her 
husband. At Shea's first trial, the state 
did not disclose this tact—or the dis- 
covery of the victim’s wallet in a mili- 
tary installation with which Shea had no 
connection. Moreover, Shea — later 
claimed in prison that he had actually 
cul himself and bloodied his own shirt 
in the hope ef qualifying for a medi- 
cal discharge. 

“When someone is arrested and 
charged in Florida,” said Judge Gene 
Williams, who presided over Shea's sec- 
ond trial, “he is supposed to be taken 
before a committing magistrate to be 
advised of his rights. That is not being 
adhered to by our investigators, and it 
wasn't followed in this case. There is 
another law that when the persen is 
under 21, his parents have to be no- 
tified, and he is not allowed to plead 
before they arrive. Shea confessed be- 
fore he saw his parents.” Even so, said 
Judge Williams, state precedents pre- 
vented him from tossing out Shea’s con- 
fession: the jury had to rehear the en- 
tire case before voting just once, and 
unanimously, for his acquittal. 

It Is You. With so much awry, it 
was remarkable that Shea’s conviction 
had not been appealed or reversed in 
the federal courts years ago, Although 
prosecutors are supposed to seek fair 
verdicts, the U.S. system of criminal 
law heavily relies on the defense to 
present its OWN Case as strongly as pos- 
sible. Shea’s cooperation with the pros- 
ecution made his defense extremely 
difficult—especially since his parents 
and his attorney thought he was prob- 
ably guilty. During his six years in pris- 
on, the guilt-ridden defendant even 
complained that “this woman I killed 
keeps standing at the foot of my bed 
and screaming at me.” Without the 
probing stirred up by a trio of responsi- 
ble citizens, he might still be serving his 
life sentence. “It is you who must stand 
between the man and a case like this,” 
said second-trial Defense Attorney Eu- 
gene Spellman to the jury, “or God help 
the little man on the street who con- 
fesses to every crime.” 
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DAVID GAHR 





DEAN MARTIN 
Not a dry run in the house. 


TELEVISION 
Old Moderately 


Want success as a TV variety show 
star? Relax. 

Perry Como and Andy Williams 
proved the rule, though their effortless- 
ness had to be rehearsed. To produce 
a 60-minute program, Como tapes for 
as much as two days, Williams for up 
to eleven hours. Now both of them are 
being outrelaxed by a competitor so 
genuinely casual that he can't be both- 
ered with a real rehearsal or even a re- 
take. As a result, The Dean Martin 
Show is hoisting itself ever higher in 
the ratings and is the closest thing on 
the air to the free and easy spontaneity 
of old-fashioned live television. 

Host Martin is a slightly blue rhine- 
stone-in-the-rough, fortunately set in an 
afterhours time slot (10-11 p.m., E.S.T.) 
when the youngsters are in bed and he 
need play nobody but himself. Como 
and Williams, he says, are for “the milk- 
and-cookies crowd. This is my show.” 
His fans include Henry Miller and a 
satisfying 38% of the big-city Nielsen 


sample. As Actor Anthony Quinn ana- 
lyzes Dino’s appeal, “All of us seem to 
be plagued by responsibility, hemmed 
in by convention. Dean is the symbol 
of the guy who can go on, get drunk, 
have no responsibilities.” 





THE HORNETS 


WALT BURTON 


SHOW BUSINESS 





Tense Spaghetti. With more than a 
hint of envy, a writer of another series 
observes: “Dean does everything he 
shouldn't do, but on him it’s funny.” He 
squints blatantly at the prompter cards, 
purposely blows lines. He ignores taboos 
to snigger at his own gags, bravo his 
own songs. “This kid’s come a long 
way.” he says of himself. “I'd have him 
back, but he’s too expensive.” Week aft- 
er week, he repeats the same business: 
lobbing a cigarette butt into the air like 
a grenade, then holding his ears as if 
waiting for the explosion; or stumbling 
drunkenly over to the piano to croon a 
few bars like “It's June in January 
‘cause I'm in Australia.” 

The I-don't-care, be-yourself air helps 
make the program an even more sought- 
after showcase for visiting stars than 
the “guest villain” spot on Batman. Co- 
median Bill Cosby was delighted to do a 
guest bit when he found he could go to 
a football game on taping day (Sunday) 
instead of rehearsing. For the first time 
in her career, Lucille Ball found herself 
able to nap before going on. “You 
know.” she told Dean, “you make 
cooked spaghetti look tense.” Return- 
ing the favor, Martin took a guest spot 
with Lucy, disgustedly found himself 
spending four times as long rehearsing 
a 20-minute part as he does headlining 
his own show. 

Like Benny. Last week, for instance, 
taping the final effort of the season (to 
be aired April 21), Dean gunned his 
Dual Ghia into the parking lot of NBC 
studios in Burbank at noon. He spent 
the first hour or so goofing around with 
his musical director. At 1 p.m., the 
dancers and Guest Stars Liberace, Co- 
medienne Dorothy Loudon and Tanya 
the Elephant were brought together for 
the first time. It was not exactly a dry 
run with Dean. For one thing, Dean 
didn’t bother to take part; for another, 
he was breaking out the dressing-room 
bottle and splashing himself a_ tall 
Scotch and water. Then came dress re- 
hearsals, the cue for Martin’s second 
Scotch and a gagging, ragging appear- 
ance onstage. Then dinner break and 
another Scotch. “We'd rather have him 


GLOBE PHOTOS 





do it only once and have it fresh,” says 
Director Greg Garrison. And after din- 
ner, he did it—once and fresh. 

Martin’s ever-present highball glass 
reinforces the general impression that 
he appears on-camera half gassed. But, 
as his bartender and his best friends 
know, Dean Martin is no more an out- 
of-control toper than Jack Benny is a 
39-year-old tightwad. Dino on-camera 
affects a skinful for the same reason 
that Jack affects the skinflint. Martin's 
matchless comic timing, the testimony 
of his neighbors on Beverly Hills’ Moun- 
tain Drive, his easy coping with a fast- 
moving life, all suggest a man who uses 
booze rather than Jetting it use him, He 
shoots enough golf to stay in the low 
70s, enough films to make the top ten 
grossing actors every year. He sells more 
single records than any other crooner, 
stood 55 places ahead of Friend Frank 
Sinatra in 1965. Dean also earns about 
as much money as Sinatra—$1,000,000 
a year—and nearly as much as before 
the 1956 bust-up with Jerry Lewis that 
was supposed to send him back to the 
mill in Steubenville, Ohio. Dean Mar- 
tin drinks moderately. But he can’t help 
quipping, “I keep a case of Moderately 
in my dressing room.” 


ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 
The Nubes 


Karen Levine, the daughter of a New 
York radar engineer, goes to sleep al 
night with her transistor radio pulsating 
reassuringly beneath her pillow. Her 
dream is always the same: she becomes 
a dancer on TV’s Hullabaloo and gaily 
frugs the night away. Karen, who wears 
red mesh tights and white Courréges- 
style boots for real-life frugging, says 
that rock ‘n’ roll really gets through to 
her, especially those tear-drenched bal- 
lads about unrequited love. “I know 
what it’s like to be blue,” she sighs, 
“because that's how I feel when my 
boy friend talks to other girls.” 

Karen is now eight. She is typical 
of what the record industry calls “the 


nubes” (for nubiles), “the teeny wee- 


nies” or “the pre-bra set’—the grade- 





THE BANTAMS 


A transistor and Cousin Brucie where once there was a Teddy bear. 
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Sherlock Holmes 





Elliot Ness, T-Man 


The Saint 





The mysterious Shadow 





Sheriff Pat Garrett 


If you could combine these sleuths into one Super Sleuth, 
a have an idea of what we combined in a Scotch. 


Our search began with one piece of 
} 


irrefutable evidence: Every great Scotch 
is built around a few really rare key 
whiskies. 

(Whiskies as rare as The Perfect 


Crime.) 
So it followed that if we could collect 


these key whiskies from the world’s 


EVERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND + 


greatest Scotc hes 


we'd end up with a Super Scotch. 
Elementary, really. 

But easy, no. 

We spent about 10 years searc hing 
out Scotland's greatest whiskies. 

Then another 10 or so finding the 


right combination. 


TED AND IMPORTED BY SEAGRAM-DISTILLER 


and combine them, 


COMPANY, NY 


Finally, after exhaustive investiga 
tion, we got our Scotch. It’s now being 
bottled in Scotland and it’s priced ac- 
cordingly. 
Even Scotland Yard has nothing on 
us when it comes tosheer determination. 
After all, it took us over 20 years to 


wrap up our first case. 


C BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 8 PROOF 





school girls who are becoming a major 
factor in the pop-music market. 

Bitty Big Market. Once, the movers 
and shakers were almost exclusively 
teen-agers. Now the trade journals glee- 
fully promote new merchandising angles 
aimed at “the four-to-twelve-year-old 
market.” They may be teeny-weeny, but 
with their dollar-a-week allowances, the 
sub-teens have become big business. 
Last year they spent $29 million on 
big beat music, according to Billboard 
bought 20.8% of all the 45-r.p.m. rec- 
erds sold in the U.S. “Some of them 
can’t read yet,” says one Detroit dealer, 
“but they can tell what they want by 
the pictures on the record jacket.” 

The kids get most of their notions 
about rock ‘n’ roll from the radio. One 
rock radio station offers coloring books 
as a tie-in promotion for sponsors. 
Cousin Brucie (“I really believe every- 
one’s my cousin”) Morrow, 31, top rock 
jockey for Manhattan's WABC, has 
formed a “Cousin Brucie’s Pillow Talk 
Club” for the station’s 20,000 sub-teen 
listeners who go beddie-bye with their 
transistor radios. “They're my little itty- 
bitty ones,” drools Brucie. “Kids used 
te go to bed with teddy bears,” he says. 
“Now they go to bed with me.” 

Trouble is, teeny weenies find it dif- 
ficult to “identify” with the top rock-'n’- 
roll singers, most of whom are positive- 
ly ancient adolescents. As a result, the 
promoters are busy developing a new 
stable of pre-teen rockers. Recently, 
Smash Records signed a four-year con- 
tract with three Ohio brothers, the Hor- 
nets—Guitarists Greg Calvert, 12, and 
Gary, 11, and Drummer Steve, 6. Their 
first record release will be Patty Girl. 

You're only twelve years old now, 

yeah, yeah, yeah 

But when you grow up, I'll still love 

you, Patty Girl. 

Size-Four Stompers. Motown Rec- 
ords is currently promoting a nine-year- 
old wailer named Little Lisa, who, they 
boast, “will become the next Shirley 
Temple.” Decca Records has a_ pre- 
pubescent dreamboat named Keith 
Green, 12, who has been signed to a 
five-year contract. He has already writ- 
ten 50 rock-'n’-roll songs, which he 
croons in a voice trembling with con- 
viction (“Youuu are the girlll/ I am the 
boyyy/ Yes, it seems we're in loove”). 

Then there are the Bantams, billed 
as “three pre-teens with a rocking sound 
three times their size.” They look like 
Mickey Rooney windup dolls. They 
twist and shout, stomp their size-four 
black boots, shake their neck-length 
flaxen hair and shout, “I got lips that 
long to kiss you.” The freckle-faced Ban- 
tams—Mike Kirchner, 12, and his broth- 
ers Jeff, 10, and Fritz, 9—honed their 
gritty style singing for coins on the 
beach at Venice, Calif., recently landed 
a recording and five-picture contract 
with Warner Bros, They are already 
TV veterans, are now shooting their 
first film Methuselah Jones, the saga 
of a sub-teen preacher who sings all 
his sermons. 
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We make one for Gemini- 
now we offer 9 for you 
...tape recorders from 
RCA Victor (from *%49°>"*) 








Nine to choose from—and every one is Solid State. Not a tube in the lot. 
And they all have the Space Age reliability of RCA Solid Copper Circuits that 
won't come loose, won't short circuit, won't go haywire. 

Choose a snap-in cartridge model that loads in seconds. Or a reel-to-reel 
model. The Tiros / at upper left is battery operated. Take it anywhere. Or, 
with adapter (optional), plug it into any 120-volt AC outlet. The Score /, 
above, is a deluxe 4-track reel-to-reel model with 6” oval speaker, tone 
control, tape usage digital counter and VU meter. See them and cat 
seven more—at your RCA Victor dealer’s—soon. 


—~ @) 
*For the Tiros J, prices optional with dealer 
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THE 


PRESS 


i 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Press on Trial 

The small press alcoves on the south 
side of the courtroom were jammed. 
Reporters who could not find space 
lined the corridor beyond and scribbled 
notes as best they could. Court secre- 
taries who normally stick to their type- 
writers peered through the brass lat- 
ticework at the cause of all the hubbub: 
Dr. Sam Sheppard, 42. With the un- 
witting help of the press, Sheppard had 





SAM SHEPPARD & CURRENT WIFE 
Between one and six. 


finally managed to have his case heard 
by the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

A decade ago, the Supreme Court 
had declined to review Sheppard's life 
sentence for the murder of his wife. 
Then, in 1964, he was released from 
jail by U.S. District Judge Carl Wein- 
man, who did not rule on the doctor's 
guilt or innocence but ordered a new 
trial. The press, he said, had kept the de- 
fense from getting an unbiased verdict. 

“If ever there was a trial by news- 
paper,” wrote Weinman in his decision, 
“this is a perfect example. And the most 
insidious violator was the Cleveland 
Press. For some reason, the paper took 
upon itself the role of accuser, judge 
and jury. The journalistic value of its 
front-page editorials, the screaming 
slanted headlines and the nonobjective 
reporting was nil, but they were calcu- 
lated to inflame and prejudice the pub- 
lic. The Cleveland Press showed no 
respect for its responsibilities.” 

Escaping the Media. In a split deci- 
sion, the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Cincinnati reversed Weinman, but Shep- 
pard stayed on bail. He listened intently 
last week as his attorney, F. Lee Bailey, 
recalled once more the “circus public- 
ity” of the trial, The reason tor such 
banner headlines as WHY ISN'T SAM 
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SHEPPARD IN JAIL?; QUIT STALLING, BRING 
HIM IN; Bailey contended, was that 
Cleveland Press Editor Louis Seltzer 
(who recently retired) thought that 
only his paper could prevent a cover- 
up of the murder. Once the trial began, 
Bailey argued, Seltzer pressed for a 
conviction so that his paper would be 
protected against libel suits. 

Joining the case as a friend of the 
court, Bernard A. Berkman of the 
American Civil Liberties Union argued 
that Trial Judge Edward Blythin should 
have removed the trial to a “remote 
county” of Ohio. In view of the “mas- 
sive publicity,” Berkman went on to say, 
the defendant had a right to choose his 
own place of trial. In that circumstance, 
said Chief Justice Earl Warren, “where 
we have so many news media—televi- 
sion, radio, newspapers—no trial would 
be had in a big city if the defendant 
wanted to go some place else.” 

In an effort to prove that court offi- 
cials as well as newspapers were preju- 
diced, Bailey told how Judge Blythin 
had confided to Hearst Columnist Dor- 
othy Kilgallen in a pretrial interview 
that Sheppard was “guilty as hell.” 
Ohio Attorney General William Saxbe 
contended that Kilgallen’s affidavit had 
never been sworn. Because Kilgallen as 
well as Judge Blythin have since died, 
Saxbe maintained that the statement 
could not be rebutted and was inadmis- 
sible. Bailey retorted that an assistant 
attorney general of Ohio had accom- 
panied him when he talked with Kil- 
gallen, and they agreed that her state- 
ment did not have to be sworn because 
of her “eminence and integrity.” This 
presented the court with the odd situa- 
tion in which the attorney general's 
office agreed to the taking of a state- 
ment, then objected to it later in court. 

Pinning Responsibility. Both Bailey 
and Berkman were careful not to put 
the court in the position of having to 
choose between the First Amendment, 
which guarantees a free press, and the 
Sixth Amendment, which guarantees a 
fair trial. Asked whether he was pinning 
responsibility for the press coverage on 
the newspapers or on the court officials, 
Berkman did not hesitate to opt for 
the court officials. “There is nothing in 
what we propose,” he said, “which 
would in any way inhibit the freedom of 
the press.” Berkman suggested that the 
court should set some ground rules for 
trial coverage in order to avoid preju- 
dicial reporting in the future. 

Up to now, the Supreme Court has 
required evidence that jurors were influ- 
enced by prejudicial coverage before it 
ordered new trials. In the Sheppard 
case there is no proof that the jurors 
were actually influenced by the press. 
But if the court agrees with Sheppard 
that the unfavorable publicity is proot 
enough, then the state of Ohio must 
bring him to trial again within 60 days 
or let him go free. 


COLUMNISTS 
A Man & His Times 


It was a typical Sunday in the New 
York Times. The lead editorial urged 
limitation of U.S. forces in Viet Nam 
and endorsed the idea of “an interim 
national government acceptable to both 
sides.” Columnist James Reston, also 
questioning U.S. policy in Viet Nam, 
brooded over the “gap between the 
evangelical rhetoric of official Wash- 
ington and the political realities of the 
world.” The lead letter in the letters- 
to-the-editor column, written by an as- 
sistant professor of humanities, exco- 
riated the U.S. Government for its 
“blind anti-Communism™ and detected 
a “nascent war psychosis” in the Amer- 
ican public. 

Standing alone on the Times editorial 
page was Columnist Cyrus L. Sulzber- 
ger. He took a firm stand against “flab- 
biness in Viet Nam” and reminded all 
concerned that the U.S. “inherited the 
position of global superpower tn 1945 
and cannot escape its obligations.” He 
recalled that “the 1947 Greek commit- 
ment under the Truman Doctrine was 
also originally unpopular. Many naive 
Americans and their newspapers then 
preferred the Communist rebels to the 
Athens government.” And in the tone 
of a man delivering an urgent warning 
to his friends, he wrote: “If we crawl 
out of Viet Nam now, it is obvious that 
Southeast Asia right down to Australia 
will join our adversaries and that India 
will be outflanked.” 

Debating the Debate. This pattern 
of dissent by a Times columnist ts 
not necessarily unique. Arthur Krock 
differs from the paper's policy on 
some issues, notably economjcs: Hanson 
Baldwin tends to differ on military pol- 
icy. However, it is Sulzberger’s inde- 
pendent line on Viet Nam that has be- 
come more and more conspicuous in 
recent months. 

Times editorialists have long argued 
against a major U.S. commitment in 
Viet Nam.* The general Times ap- 
proach comes under the guidance of Ar- 


Some readers feel that Times reporting and 
play of the news are colored by the same atti 
tude. “Everyone should now be warned to sus 
pect some of the most important reportung 
from Viet Nam,” wrote Columnist Joseph Al- 
sop last week, as he made a biting analysis of a 
story about a big U.S. operation in Binh Dinh 
province. The aim of the operation, said the 
story, was to find and destroy four regiments 
of the enemy, and it reported that not one ot 
those regiments had yet been drawn into battle 
While Alsop did not name the Times, his ref- 
erence was clear. “An accompanying editorial 
all but crowed over this report of failure of 
American troops in the field,” said Alsop. He 
pointed out that, contrary to the Times story, 
General Westmoreland was sure that two ot 
the enemy regiments had been put out of ac 
tion for three months; there were signs that a 
third had collapsed completely “Who is more 
likely to be playing ducks and drakes with the 
facts,” asked Alsop, “reporters rather obvi- 
ously reflecting the outspoken preconceptions 
of a great newspaper, or General Westmore 
land, who is one of the soberest and most 
brilliant field commanders in U.S. history?” 
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thur Ochs (“Punch”) Sulzberger, the 
publisher, who is Cy’s first cousin, and 
John B. Oakes, editor of the editorial 
page, who is also a member of the Times 
family hierarchy. It is no secret that the 
Times editorial line on Viet Nam does 
not meet with universal approval among 
Timesmen, and the best public view of 
the continuing debate is Cy Sulzberger’s 
consistent disagreement with his paper. 

Last April the Times editorialized: 
“President Johnson's offer of “uncon- 
ditional discussions’ was a_ splendid 
move on the diplomatic/ political front, 
in the effort to achieve a peaceful solu- 
tion of the quarrel.” Sulzberger dis- 





CY SULZBERGER 
Firm against flabbiness. 


sented: “It is fair to ask why Mr, John- 
son chose this moment seemingly to 
alter a Viet Nam strategy that had but 
recently become more resolute. Waving 
a carrot may be seen by our adversaries 
as a sign of weakness.” Times editorials 
have consistently called for de-escala- 
tion: “What the U.S. is doing in Viet 
Nam is playing directly into the hands 
of Communist China by taking actions 
that lead to a steadily escalating, more 
dangerous, conflict.” Sulzberger has dis- 
agreed: “This is admittedly a dangerous 
game, an experiment in gradual escala- 
tion. Yet the blank refusal of Peking 
or Hanoi to consider any negotiated 
settlement climinates any other alterna- 
tive save a disastrous withdrawal which 
we cannot contemplate.” 

Last May, James Reston decided that 


the President resembled “the two-gun 
Texas Ranger, the impulsive giant, 
tough, restless, fitful and unpredict- 


able.” He is given to “disorderly policy- 
making and capricious personal judg- 
ments,” said Reston, Sulzberger saw a 
much different man. “On the surface,” 
he wrote, a casual observer might see 
an “air of precipitate haste that accom- 
panies presidential decisions when new 
crises erupt. But underlying such agita- 
tion there also appears to be a remark- 
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ably calm resolve not to be provoked 
by minor pinpricks nor to be impelled 
toward holocaust by local explosions.” 

Last week a New York Times edito- 
rial praised the “first serious public de- 
bate by responsible men on the Viet 
Nam issue—as initiated in the Fulbright 
hearings and carried forward by Sena- 
tor Kennedy.” Sulzberger wrote: “The 
Great Debate on Viet Nam policy has 
been featured by misinformation, pas- 
sion, political opportunism, vanity, and 
hints of a smarmy dislike for President 
Johnson. What has emerged so far is a 
deep-seated doubt about ourselves and 
deep-seated ignorance of the world we 
inhabit. Elegant platitudes founded on 
myth are offered to the President as 
substitutes for policy.” 

Reasonable Logic. Sulzberger’s move 
into the heat of the debate on Viet 
Nam comes as something of a surprise 
to his readers. He has a tendency to 
write slightly off the news—analyzing 
one part of the world when the fire 
is burning in another. Viet Nam he hits 
head-on. In answer to the neo-isolation- 
ism of a, Walter Lippman, who argues 
that the U.S. is over-extended abroad, 
Sulzberger denies that the U.S. sphere 
of interest is geographically limited 
“Greece and Iran,” he wrote, “where 
U.S. determination forced Communist 
retreats in Stalin's day, were far from 
American shores—as were Korea, Leb- 
anon, Laos and Viet Nam.” 

Sulzberger is one columnist who is 
not badgering the President to make 
all his war aims crystal-clear. “A yard 
of adhesive tape stretched over the 
mouths of a dozen Administration lead- 
ers might prove an effective secret weap- 
on,” he has written. But while he be- 
lieves that recent U.S. foreign policy 
has been based on “reasonable logic,” 
he also feels that it has often been 
clumsily executed. “The content of great 
power policy must sometimes be blunt,” 
he says. “Its style should always be 
burnished.” 

For the past 28 years, Sulzberger, 
53, has lived overseas. While reporting 
trom Greece in 1939 he met a Greek 
girl named Marina whom he later mar- 
ried in Beirut. In 1944 he was made 
chief of the Times's foreign correspond- 
ents, a post that he held until he became 
a roving columnist in 1954. When not 
on the road, he makes his base in the 
New York Times Paris office, where the 
walls of his suite are almost totally 
covered with autographed pictures of 
the world’s political leaders, most of 
whom he knows quite well. 

Sulzberger has formulated a political 


philosophy that stands him in good 
stead when he writes about interna- 
tional affairs: “Our business is neither 


ideological warfare nor the rigid main- 
tenance of any status quo. Our business 
is tO protect our Own national interests 
from any threat, regardless of its phil- 
osophical label, and to try and see that 
changes in an ever-changing world are 
sufficiently controlled to avoid exces- 
sively dangerous explosions.” 








“The customer's 
interest must 


come first” 
RS _  — 


Just a slogan? 
Not as far as we're concerned. We 
mean it. 


That's why we have a rule, rigidly en 
forced, that no officer or employee can 
buy any of the securities that we may 
underwrite or distribute from time to 
time until all customers’ orders are 


filled. 


In addition, we have a rule that pro- 
hibits officers or employees from capi- 
talizing in advance on any information 
from our Research Division, Such in- 
formation is intended for our custom- 
ers. As a matter of fact, no officer or 
employee can buy or sell a stock on 
which Research issues a report until 
at least 48 hours after the information 
has been disseminated. 


Still another policy is worth noting 
Whenever we issue a printed report 
on a company, we have for years made 
it a practice to state whether the offi- 
cers or the firm of Merrill Lynch own 
any stock in that company and, in gen- 
eral terms, how large the aggregate 
investment may be. That way our cus- 
tomers can decide for themselves 
whether there are any grounds for 
bias. We do not believe it is in the cus- 
tomer’s best interest to permit officers 
of Merrill Lynch to accept director- 
ships in publicly owned corporations. 
Only a few exceptions have been 
made and those for compelling per- 
sonal reasons. 


Yes, we believe the customer's interest 
must come first; it's good for him and 
good for us, too. And if a customer 
ever feels that he, in a given situation, 
may come off second-best-—if he 
thinks we put our interest ahead of his 
own — we hope he will tell us and give 
us a chance to take whatever correc- 
tive action may be in order 
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EDUCATION 


a 


STUDENTS 


The Free-Sex Movement 

As they do at countless collegiate 
parties everywhere, the couples wrig- 
gled to the watusi and gyrated to the 
jerk, while recorded drums and saxo- 
phones resounded in the dimly lit apart- 
ment of a University of California stu- 
dent in Berkeley. Unlike parties most 
anvwhere, however, the boys and girls 
were naked. After a while some of the 
couples drifted into bedrooms. Some 
embraced in darkened corners. 

First it was free speech, then filthy 
speech. Now it is free love, as students, 
former students and nonstudents con- 
tinue to test the limits of the permissible 


tribute pamphlets on birth control, abor- 
tion and venereal disease, have lectured 
on these subjects with university ap- 
proval. University officials turned down 
as “educationally irrelevant” the group's 
request to show a nudist movie “I re- 
ject the notion that anything goes on 
this campus,” said Berkeley Chancellor 
Roger Heyns. “I seriously doubt that 
this is a violation of anyone's freedom.” 

The president of the campus group, 
Sociology Freshman Kurt Rust, argues 
that the only test of sexual conduct 
should be: “Do I want to do it? Does 
it hurt anyone else?” The group's sec- 
retary, Psychology Student Holly Tan- 
nen, a bright 18-year-old who enrolled 
at Cal at 16, contends that suppressing 


STEPHEN FRISCH 





OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT PARTY IN BERKELEY 
Crude and simplistic approaches to complex and sensitive issues. 


at Berkeley. There have been at least 
six such orgies, attended by between 20 
and 45 youths each, in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area in the past month. All 
have been held in private residences. 
Most have included students from Cal 
and from San Francisco State 

The promoters of nude parties con- 
tend that their motivation is intellectual 
and philosophical, not merely sensual. 
Nonstudent Richard Thorne, 29, a Ne- 
gro who heads an off-campus East Bay 
Sexual Freedom argues that 
“man will only free when he 
can overcome his own guilt and when 
society stops trying to manage his sex 
life for him.” His idea of freedom is 
parties in which individuals can engage 
in any sexual act “that doesn’t impose 
on the desire of other people.” 

Not Everything Goes. On campus, 
the approach is somewhat different. At 
Berkeley, 30 “card-carrying members” 
of the University of California Sexual 
Freedom Forum man one of the many 
campus propaganda tables, where they 
sell buttons reading TAKE IT OFF and 
I'M WILLING IF YOU ARE. They dis- 
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League, 


become 


sexual expression leads to “pornography 
and topless night clubs.” She concedes 
she was embarrassed at her first nude 
party. “I was ashamed of my body,” 
she said. “But I got over that.” 

Naked Wade-In. The free-sex move- 
ment has been growing slowly in vari- 
ous parts of the country since March 
1964, when Dr. Leo Koch, a biology 
teacher who in 1960 was fired by the 
University of Illinois for advocating pre- 
marital sex, and Jefferson Poland, a 
restless student who says he is studying 
to be “either a lawyer or an agitator,” 
founded the New York City League for 
Sexual Freedom. Poland, who now at- 
tends Merritt Junior College in Oakland, 
took the offensive for nudism by wad- 
ing naked into the ocean at San Francis- 
co’s Aquatic Park last August with two 
beefy members of the off-campus San 
Francisco Sexual Freedom League, Ina 
Saslow and Shirley Einsiedel. All were 
arrested. The girls got suspended sen- 
tences, and Poland was sent to jail for 
five weekends. 

Since then, in less sensational form, 
student committees promoting sexual 





freedom have been organized at Stan- 
ford, the University of Texas and 
U.C.L.A. Mainly they demand that col- 
lege health services provide contracep- 
tives to any students desiring them, and 
insist that sexual conduct in private Is 
strictly a personal matter not to be 
regulated by schools or laws In Austin, 
The Texas Student League for Respon- 
sible Sexual Freedom has 18 members 
so far, led by Senior Tom Maddux. 
He contends that limiting birth control 
pills to married women 1s “ridiculous,” 
society's attitude toward homosexuality 
is “hypocritical,” and laws against sod- 
omy should be “stricken or radically 
changed.” 

Uninterested Majority. The Stanford 
group, called the Sexual Rights Forum, 
has secured 450 student signatures in 
a drive for a campus referendum on 
whether the health service should be 
“authorized to prescribe contraceptives 
to any student desiring them.” It expects 
to get the necessary 600 petitioners, 
although the referendum would not be 
binding on the university. Forum Lead- 
er James Ayre, a graduate student in 
mineral engineering, argues that “any 
discrimination by the health service on 
the basis of marital status in prescribing 
contraceptives implies a moral judgment 
on premarital intercourse.” Stanford 
Health Center Director Maurice Os- 
borne has rejected the group’s argu- 
ments as “a tragically crude and sim- 
plistic approach to an enormously com- 
plex and sensitive issue.” Widespread 
distribution of contraceptives, he says, 
“might reinforce existing pressures that 
already urge premarital intercourse.” 

As in most other campus protests, the 
great majority of students seems either 
uninterested in or scornful of the sexual- 
freedom movement. Stanford Junior 
Suzanne Lefranc condemns the Forum 
for “turning sex into a personal joke— 
selling lapel buttons with snickering slo- 
gans.” And Berkeley's Jerry Goldstein, 
president of the campus student govern- 
ment, calls it all “so absurd that I don't 
think students are paying attention to 
it.” As for any legal action against li- 
centiousness at house parties, Berkeley 
Police Chief Addison Fording contends 
that he cannot arrest anyone unless 
someone present files a complaint. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Trimester’s Tribulations 

Dividing the college year into three 
parts is beginning to look better on 
paper than in practice. Four years ago 
Florida, in hopes of handling more stu- 
dents without a big expansion, became 
the first and only state to adopt the tri- 
mester statewide. Last week, bowing to 
professorial discontent and the wishes 
of Governor Haydon Burns, Florida 
decided to drop it. 

The major complaint of faculty mem- 
bers at the five Florida campuses was 
that they could not cram their previ- 
ous 16-week semester courses into the 
14-week trimesters without shortchang- 
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Ships crushed like eggshells in loss of 33 arctic whalers 


The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for lost New Bedford ships produces better insurance for you today 


When vou hunted down the whale in the waters north 
of Alaska, you gambled your ship against the treachery 
of the ice. 

In 1871, thirty-three adventurous captains took that 
gamble. And lost. 

Like a white steel trap, the arctic ice had opened its 
jaws. Between them was a clear strip of water. In went 
the fleet, lured by the bait—rich whaling fields. With an 
unexpected shift in the wind, the jaws snapped shut. All 
33 vessels Were trapped in the crushing, grinding ice. 

Most of the vessels hailed from New Bedford... 
and sailed under insurance protection written by four 
prominent marine insurance companies of the time. 
Only one of these—Atlantic—survives today. 


For 124 years—from the days of the ¢ lipper ship and 
whaler to the modern ocean greyhound—Atlantic has 
operated under the broadminded spirit and philosophy 
of the marine underwriter: what's best for the policy 
holder comes first. 

What does this mean to vou today? Simply this. Wher 
you insure your business, your home, your car or your 
boat with the Atlantic Companies, you can rely not only 
on quality insurance protection, but also on fast, fair, 
and ungrudging claim payments for insured losses—in 
the true tradition of the marine insurer. 

You can buy this quality Atlantic insurance just one 
way-through independent agents or brokers. We be- 
lieve they serve your interests best 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC 
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A title on the door 








- rates a Bigelow on the floor 





ing students. “Education is not a 60- 
yard dash—it should be approached and 
savored,” said one Florida State pro- 
fessor, who contended that under the 
trimester his students were “confused 
and stunned by the lightning speed of 
things.” Some students agreed. “It’s like 
trying to drink water from a_high- 
pressure fire hose,” said one. 

Less altruistically, professors contend 
that although they got an 11% pay in- 
crease to shift from a nine-month year 
to ten months, they find that they are 
carrying loads 25% heavier. They ob- 
ject to being “out of step with the rest 
of the academic world,” find it tough 
to mesh their summer study plans with 
the requirement that each must work 
half of each summer trimester. 

A different obstacle turned up in an- 
other big trimester experiment. A Ford 


Foundation study of the financial jam 
at the University of Pittsburgh recently 
blamed Pitt’s trimester system as main- 
ly responsible for doubling operational 
costs per student. While Pitt retained 
70% of its faculty to handle the sum- 
mer trimester, only one-fourth of its 
undergraduate enrollment showed up. 
A study at the Binghamton campus of 
the State University of New York 
showed that year-round operation, de- 
signed to handle about 50% more stu- 
dents, attracted almost no increase. 

The trimester is not yet dead. About 
55 colleges now use it, and some, in- 
cluding the University of Michigan, find 
that it is working well. Most colleges 
—about 1,780—remain on the semester 
system, while more than 300 operate 
on the year-round quarterly system that 
Florida will go to in 1967. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Cary Grant, 62, Holly- 
wood’s still-leading man (Walk, Don’t 
Run), and Dyan Cannon, 28, sometime 
actress, his fourth wife: Cary’s first 
child, a daughter; in Burbank, Calif. 


Married. Leonard K. Firestone, 58, 
son of the late rubber magnate, Harvey 
S. Firestone, and intended victim of an 
abortive multimillion-dollar kidnap plot 
two months ago; and Barbara Knicker- 
bocker Heatley, 50, widow of a San 
Francisco banker; both for the second 
time; in Carmel, Calif. 


Divorced. By Zsa Zsa Gabor, 43, 


sometime actress, alltime coquette: 
Herbert Loeb Hutner, 57, Husband 
No. 4, a Manhattan industrialist; on 


grounds of incompatibility; after three 
years of marriage; no children; in Jua- 
rez, Mexico. He gave Zsa Zsa two pearl 
necklaces; she gave him her Rolls plus a 
whistle “in the event he ever needs me,” 
then flew to Santa Monica to take out a 
marriage license with prospective No. 5, 
Dallas Oilman Joshua Cosden Jr. 


Died. Elliot M. See Jr., 38, civilian 
astronaut slated to command next 
May’s Gemini 9 mission; with his cap- 
sule copilot, Air Force Major Charles 
A. Bassett II, 34, in the crash of their 
T-38 jet trainer at St. Louis’ Lambert 
Field (see THe Nation). 


Died. Burris Jenkins Jr., 69, editorial 
cartoonist since 1931 for the New York 
Journal-American, a minister’s son who 
liked to say that “cartoonists are just 
frustrated preachers,” proved his point 
with such pieces as his 1957 sketch of 
Uncle Sam as Little Rock’s “New Cop 
on the Beat” and other drawings aimed 
at foes from Klansmen to Castro; of a 
heart attack; in Hollywood, Fla. 


Died. Joseph Albert Fields, 71, Broad- 
way playwright and brother of Lyricist 
Dorothy (Sweet Charity) Fields, a one- 
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time screenwriter who in 1940 teamed 
with Jerome Chodorov to adapt stories 
for the stage, turned out such comedies 
as My Sister Eileen and Junior Miss, 


later wrote the librettos for hit musi- 
cals Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (with 
Anita Loos) and Flower Drum Song 


(with Oscar Hammerstein); of a heart 
attack; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Hugh Baillie, 75, longtime 
(1935-55) president of United Press, 
a hotly competitive wire-service man 
who started as a police reporter and 
sportswriter, later ran his 197 world- 
wide bureaus with a drill sergeant’s 
bark; of heart disease; in La Jolla, Calif. 
Baillie put snap in U.P.’s once-stodgy 
reporting, telling war correspondents 
to “get the smell of warm blood into 
your copy,” while scoring himself such 
notable beats as an exclusive interview 
with Hitler in 1935 and an unprece- 
dented reply from Stalin in 1946 to 
cabled questions on cold war aims. 








Died. William Frawley, 79, character 
actor, an oldtime vaudevillian who had 
played in more than 100 movies and 
Broadway shows before finding instant 
fame in the ‘SOs as irascible Landlord 
Fred Mertz in TV's J Love Lucy, where 
he stayed for all 214 episodes, though 
he soon found the show “like eating 
stew every night—stale and not a bit 
funny”; of a heart attack; in Hollywood. 


Died. The Rev. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, 91, one of U.S. Protestant- 
ism’s most vigorous voices, a onetime 
Chicago pastor (Disciples of Christ) 
who as longtime (1908-47) editor 
of the Christian Century, turned the 
tiny (circ. 600) weekly into the coun- 
try’s most influential Protestant journal 
(circ. 40,000) with crisp editorials that 
scourged old-style evangelism and called 
for unity to keep the church from “go- 
ing to seed in sectarianism”; of pneu- 
monia; in Chicago. 
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CHAMPION FLEMING IN ACTION 
From chewing gum 


FIGURE SKATING 


Delicacy at Davos 

The news that flashed from Belgium 
on Feb. 15, 1961, was tragic: “A Sa- 
bena Airlines Boeing 707 crashed near 
the Brussels Airport early today. killing 
73 persons, including the 18 members 
of the United States figure-skating 
team.” The news from Davos, Switzer- 
land, last week still echoed that grim 
day. Scotty Allen, the U.S.’s No. | male 
skater, finished fourth at the 1966 world 
championships. The top American pair 
wound up third, the best U.S. dance 
team placed second behind a couple of 
Britons. Bad news indeed for a nation 
that had won 21 world figure-skating 
championships in 13 years before the 
1961 crash—and not a single one since. 

One U.S. skater was still waiting her 
turn: Pegey Fleming, 17. a diminutive 
(5 ft. 4 in. 108 Ibs.) high school 
senior from Colorado Springs. Shy 
and a homebody, daughter of an itin- 
erant newspaper pressman, Peggy did 
not even learn to skate until she was 
nine. When she won her first (of three) 
U.S. championship in 1964, experts 
were as impressed by her girlish grace 
and pleasant looks as by her acrobatics 
and technique. “Peggy is not a_ fiery 
skater.” said Dick Button. “She is a 
delicate lady on the ice.” And at Davos, 
it figured to take more than delicacy 
to surpass Canada’s defending cham- 
pion Petra Burka. Only four times in 
the 60-year history of the event had 
a defender failed to repeat. “Petra 
should do it again,” Button predicted, 
“although Peggy could be her closest 
challenger.” 

School Is a Ritual. In the past. Peggy's 
main weakness had been her tracing 
of the compulsory, or “school,” figures, 
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to double cherry flips. 


a repetitive series of “paragraphs,” 
“rockers” and “counters” that com- 
prises 60° of a figure skater’s score 
(v. 40% for free skating). Davos’ 
§,500-seat stadium was virtually empty 
last week as the skaters went through 
the exacting ritual, tracing and retrac- 
ing each figure while judges got down 
on their hands and knees to search for 
the slightest bulge in a circle or the tell- 
tale double line that proved a compet- 
itor had used (heaven forbid!) the flat 
of her skate. “It takes very hard work 
to get the school figures perfect,” sighed 
Peggy: her practice schedule for almost 
a year had consisted of five-hour work- 
outs six days a week. It all seemed 
worthwhile when the judges added up 
their scores: at the end of the compul- 
sory figures, Peggy was leading Petra 
Burka by a fat 48 points. 

“That's it!” exulted a U.S. team offi- 
cial. “Unless Peggy falls flat on the ice 
she’s got it in the bag.” Falling was more 
than a remote possibility, because Peg- 
gy’s free-skating routine included the 
usual spins and splits—plus such ex- 
acting specialties as a “half one-and-a- 
half double cherry flip combination” 
and a “spread eagle-double axel—spread 
eagle.” 

Dressed in shocking pink, a chewing- 
gum wrapper tucked in one glove for 
good luck, she glided across the rink 
to the strains of Tchaikovsky's Pathé- 
tique. Now the stadium was jammed to 
capacity, and the crowd was on its feet 
as Peggy swept effortlessly through jump 
after jump, made one last pirouette, 
flung up her hands and curtsied. One 
judge awarded her a perfect 6; her 
lowest mark was a 5.8. “The gum 
wrapper did it!” cried Peggy—the first 
American skater in five years to win a 
world championship. 





ICE HOCKEY 


Huskies from Houghton 

Snow lay 25 inches deep. The houses 
were dark, the beerhalls deserted. Ev- 
erything about the litthe (pop. 3.700) 
copper-mining community of Houghton. 
on Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, sug- 
gested rural serenity. 

Everything, that is, except the scene 
in unheated Dee Stadium, where it 
seemed that half of Houghton was 
watching the home-town Huskies of 
Michigan Technological University take 
on Minnesota of the Big Ten for the 
second time in two days. Perched on 
window casings and rafters, the fans 
screamed “Hit ‘em! Hit “em!” and 
amused themselves by hurling nickels. 
dimes, and even a firecracker onto the 
ice—until the announcer begged them 
to stop “because our boys could get 
hurt, too.” When Tech won 5-4, they 
trooped off to the Ambassador Grille 
to toast the victory. 

Fish & Eggs. By Michigan Tech stand- 
ards, it was a pretty quiet evening. The 
night before. Tech had beaten Minne- 
sota 5-1 (winning a handsome trophy 
in the process), and Houghtonians cele- 
brated that by storming the Douglas 
House hotel and stealing the fire ex- 
tinguishers. Opposing players have been 
bombarded with everything from = raw 
eggs to rotten fish, and the wife of 
Tech's president was so carried away 
at one game last year that she hit her 
husband in the eye, smashing his glasses. 
Tech makes no pretense of running a 
well-rounded athletic program; the same 
night the Huskies were beating Minne- 
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TECH’S YEO & MaciINNES WITH TROPHY 
From Canada with love. 
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sota, Tech’s basketball team allowed 
Isidore Schmiesing of St. Cloud State 
College to score 56 points—thereby 
absorbing its 16th loss of the season. 
Hockey is the game in Houghton, and 
the town’s devotion is maniacal. When 
season tickets for the 1,065 seats in Dee 
Stadium went on sale last: November, 
they sold out in 24 hours. 

The man most responsible for Tech's 
hockey fortunes is Coach John Mac- 
Innes, 40. and he feels the pressure so 
much that he has spent most of a game 
in the dressing room. fighting the dry 
heaves. In ten years at Tech, he has won 
185 games and two N.C.A.A. champion- 
ships, produced ten All-Americas. Mac- 
Innes gets $24,000 of Tech’s annual 
$40,000 budget for athletic scholar- 
ships. and he spends it across the bor- 
der in Canada, where promising young- 
sters get pro-type experience on “jun- 
ior” amateur teams subsidized by the 
National Hockey League. 

Do Well by Doing Good. Of 24 play- 
ers on this year’s Tech squad, all but 
six are Canadians, and most have al- 
ready been drafted by some N.H.L, 
club. Captain Ricky Yeo comes from 
Port Arthur, Ontario All-America 
Goalie Tony Esposito, brother of the 
Chicago Black Hawks’ Phil Esposito, Is 
on the Montreal Canadiens’ “negotia- 
tion list.” and Wingman Jerry Bum- 
bacco was drafted at 16 by the Black 
Hawks. The deal for those who do well 
is free room, board and tuition, plus a 
§25-a-month bonus if they keep their 
grades above C 

Professionalism? Shucks, no. Perfec- 
tionism”? Well, almest. Last week, boast- 
ing a season's record of 23 wins, five 
losses and a tic, Tech played one last 
game—aguainst Michigan State, a team 
it already had beaten twice before at 
Houghton. Only this time the game was 
in East Lansing, Mich. No nickels, dimes 
und firecrackers, no raw eggs and rot- 
ten fish. The arena was even heated, 
The homesick Huskies lost, 4-3. 






SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Bobby Hull, 27: his 50th goal of the 
season, tying Maurice Richard's (and 
his own) National Hockey League rec- 
ord, as the Chicago Black Hawks beat 
the Detroit Red Wings 5-4; at Chicago. 
> Richard Petty, 28: the $112,000 
Daytona 500 stock-car race; at Flori- 
da’s  2.5-mile Daytona International 
Speedway. Driving a 1966 Plymouth 
with a special 550-h.p. “hemi-head” en- 
gine, Petty overtook Cale Yarborough’s 
Ford on the 113th lap, led the rest ot 
the way at an average 160.6 m.p.h. 

> Duke: an incredible 21-20 basketball 
victory over North Carolina in the semi- 
finals of the Atlantic Coast Conference's 
play-offs; at Raleigh, N.C. Hoping to 
upset the No. 3-ranked Blue Devils, 
who have averaged 86 points a game, 
North Carolina went into a deliberate 
stall, thus producing one of the lowest 
scoring games in years. 
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as long as you're up 
get me a Grant’ 









that Scotch 
goes down 


The even and easy 8-year-old Scotch Whisky. 86 proof. Blended and bottled 
in Scotland and imported to the United States by Austin, Nichols & Co., N.Y. 
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ART 





ARCHITECTURE 


Inside Out 

Today's buildings often present sleek, 
bland exteriors which give the impres- 
sion that about all that could be go- 
ing on inside is the manufacture of ice 
cubes. In the hands of a master such as 
Chicago’s Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
(Time, Feb. 11), glass-and-steel space 
containers can be very high style indeed, 
but too often the result is anonymity 
and monotony. To work their way out 
of this impasse, some architects now 
think that they have found the solution 
right in the heart of the building itself. 
They are designing buildings that 1) 
make un asset of the very plumbing, 
air-conditioning ducts and service areas 
that have hitherto been tucked away 
behind the clean fagades, and 2) letting 
the irregularly shaped functional areas 
within a building be seen clearly from 
the outside. 

Hooded Eyelids. “Mechanical equip- 
ment can now take up as much as 45% 
of the total building budget,” points out 
Architect Paul Rudolph, 47. “Should 
mechanical equipment be just sub- 
merged, streamlined and ignored? | 
think we have got to get more out of it 
than just keeping cool and keeping hot. 
I dream of the day when the mechan- 
ical elements will take the place of 
sculpture in classical architecture.” 

A look at what such architecture 
might be like is shown by Rudolph’s 
own 1BM building in East Fishkill, N.Y., 
where the middle floor is devoted to 
machinery whose intake and exhaust 
hoods grow out from beneath the can- 
tilevered top story like heavy eyelids. 
In other office buildings, Rudolph has 


let ductwork swarm like vines over the 
facade, set his stairwells out from the 
walls like turrets. And in his soon-to-be- 
completed Creative Arts Center at Col- 
gate University, he has tried an even 
more daring scheme: he has turned the 
building inside out. 

Looking like a gigantic porte-cochere 
at first glance, the four-story Arts Cen- 
ter serves visually as a gateway to the 
campus. Functionally, its elevated wing 
contains artists’ studios; clerestories jut 
up above the roof line to catch the 
light; galleries and staircases are can- 
tilevered out into space; practice rooms 
on the ground floor declare themselves 
by their irregular shapes, which baffle 
the sound. “I’m not looking for beau- 
ty,” says Rudolph, “but I'm looking for 
what's meaningful.” 

Hot-Rod & Snorkels. Another archi- 
tect who is fed up with faceless, 
anonymous architecture that conceals 
function is John Johansen, 49, whose 
Goddard Library at Clark University in 
Massachusetts looks more like a photo- 
copying machine than a glassy show- 
case for books, Johansen believes that 
architects, like all thinking people to- 
day, yearn to pierce through established 
facades: “Nothing goes unquestioned 
today; nothing is taken at its face value.” 

To let the outsider know what is go- 
ing on inside, he designed the Goddard 
Library as a chassis with each function- 
ing space unit attached, much as a hot- 
rod engine proclaims its parts by expos- 
ing its chrome-plated carburetors and 
exhausts. Black metal snorkels funnel 
air in and out; angled concrete slabs 
shutter the windows from the sun; chim- 
ney-like staircases take the flow of stu- 
dents into the open bookstacks. “Archi- 
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COLGATE’S CREATIVE ARTS CENTER 
It may not be beautiful, but it’s meaningful. 
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tecture is not a commodity for those 
who can afford it,” Johansen maintains. 
“It is a vehicle by which an architect 
explains his society. There must be a 
new architecture for our experience of 
the electronic age.” 

Yet the idea of a functioning fagade 
—one that expresses interior spaces— 
is not a freshly minted product. Le Cor- 
busier, in his last buildings, was jutting 
monks’ cells out into space, making air 
funnels into sculpturesque “light can- 
nons.” Britain's “New Brutalists” have 
made sinewy decoration out of external 
electrical conduits. Philadelphia Archi- 
tect Louis Kahn has made feudal tow- 
ers out of air intake and exhaust stacks. 
Today's architects, in making virtues out 
of plain necessities, may yet learn how 
to rival the medieval master masons 
who turned water spouts into sculpted 
gargoyles. 


EXHIBITIONS 
A Bird’s-Eye View 

Few nations have made art so much 
a part of life as Japan. Everything from 
tea drinking to wrestling and archery 
has been given its place in the esthetic 
hierarchy. And at the summit are those 
art masterpieces deemed worthy of the 
title “national treasures.” In fact, they 
are almost never allowed out of the 
country. 

All of which makes the current ex- 
hibition of Japanese artworks, the most 
important to be sent overseas since 
World War II, an historic occasion. Or- 
ganized by the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum of Art, the $4,000,000 display of 
treasures is currently at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, winds up in April 
in Toronto’s Royal Ontario Museum. 
Among the 155 objects, including tex- 
tiles, armor and ceramics, are some 22 
mountain peaks of art, esthetically rare 
and historically telling, which have cul- 
minated trends or determined the artis- 
tic course in Japan for 4,500 years. 
Among the greatest (see color pages) 
never before seen in the’ U.S.: 
> The portrait of the traveling monk 
Zemmui, a member of the Tendai Bud- 
dhist sect, which ranks as a Japanese 
Giotto. It is a masterpiece of the 11th 
century, when the Fujiwara shoguns 
reigned, encouraging the arts as_ the 
Medicis did in Italy. The unknown artist 
profiles the Indian-born patriarch, a pos- 
ture seldom used before, and gives him 
a Japanese face. As a light touch, the 
great priest's shoes appear below his 
chair, casually kicked off rather than 
neatly lined up to conform to Japanese 
etiquette. The picture is incredibly shal- 
low spatially; the chair legs appear to 
be on a single plane, the monk’s robe 
swirls from his back to his sleeves as 
if it were turning inside out. But this 
would not bother the Japanese; they 
used “bird's-eye” perspective—the far- 
ther up the picture plane the farther 
back in pictorial space the object. 
> Sotatsu’s Waterfowls in Lotus Pond 
is also a kakemono, or hanging scroll, 
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NIPPONESE NATIONAL TREASURES 


Now traveling across the U.S. is an exhibition 
of Japan's most cherished national treasures. 
Among them is 11th century painting (left) 





depicting Zemmui, a famed Indian monk. 
Waterfowls in Lotus Pond (right) is [7th 
century inkwash mixing soft and fine focus. 
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Chiseled in painted cypress, 13th century statues 
show with precise realism the Buddhist gods Mawa- 
ra-nyo, as old woman in prayer (lett), and Basu-sen 
ay pious elder (right). To heighten illusion of living 
presence, eyes were made of glittering rock crystal. 
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Once a famed temple's cherished image, 9th 
century healing Buddha, or Yakushi Nvorai, 
stands 5 ft. high, holds medicine jar in hand. 
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mounted on silk, that shows the devel- 
opment of Japanese art into the early 
17th century. Its impressionistic look 
stems from the artist's technique, known 
as tarashikomi, the brushing on of suc- 
cessive tones of ink while the underlying 
ones are wet. Appropriately for “bird’s- 
eye” perspective, the bird below may be 
smaller than the lotus blossoms above, 
but the viewer reads it as floating in 
the foreground. 

> During the 9th century, statues of 
healing Buddhas became popular. The 
§-ft.-tall Yakushi Nyorai (see opposite 
page, center) is the most important sur- 
vivor of the Gang6-ji temple near Nara, 
once Japan's foremost city. Yet, for all 
the sanctity surrounding it, this Japa- 
nese statue is a bold departure from 
traditional Chinese elegance. In_ this 





TAKANOBU'S “EMPEROR'S ADVISER” 
Among the peaks. 


Buddha’s broad shoulders, strength re- 
places softness. Carved from a single 
block of cypress, the sculpture seems 
to derive its rippling drapery from the 
wood’s grain. 

Flanking the healing Buddha are two 
nearly life-size, 13th century divinities 
from Kyoto’s Hall of the Thirty-Three 
Bays, devoted to Senju Kannon, the 
1,000-armed Goddess of Mercy. At left 
is Mawara-nyo depicted as an old wom- 
an; her original polychrome has been 
largely chipped away, but her rock- 
crystal eyes are as penetrating as ever. 
The feeble, cane-clutching Basu-sen 
(right), a companion Buddhist divinity, 
is a miracle of sculpture in the yosegi 
technique. Eighteen separate carvings in 
cypress make up his figure, including 
his detachable cap. His nonaristocratic 
features in marked contrast to Takano- 
bu’s classic 12th century portrait, The 
Emperor's Adviser, testify to the ac- 
ceptance and popularity of Buddhism 
by the Japanese common folk in this pe- 
riod. The dignity that the chisel has re- 
vealed in the unpretty features rivals 
the nobility in the sculpture of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. Curiously, these Japa- 
nese treasures were made just one cen- 
tury earlier. 
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In London, 

have a vodka martini 
(shaken—not stirred) 
in the 007 Room 

at the London Hilton. 


It's a rare day when somebody doesn’t compliment 
us on the intriguing 007 Room. Or on the view 
from the beautifully appointed rooms... which 
our guests have compared to apartments on 
Park Lane. Ask Manager Louis Blouet to 
have one ready for you. His hotel is 
right in fashionable Mayfair, so you 
won't have any trouble finding it. For 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Office. 
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RELIGION 





PROTESTANTS 
The Worldly Parish 


Judging from the way they have 
been talking, it seems that a lot of 
Protestant ministers consider the local 
church as obsolete as the village well. 
Now, however. there is new vitality in 
many parishes. Its source: the idea of 
the servant church, At some cost to 
formal worship, usually quite candid- 
ly acknowledged, hundreds of churches 
are turning more and more to work 
in the world. 

Many of these parishes have come 
alive only after having faced up to the 
specter of death. The Episcopal Church 
of St. Stephen and the Incarnation in 
Washington, D.C., for example, was 
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MIMS WITH WOODLAND HILLS PARISHIONERS 
What is God about? 


founded in 1928 to serve a white, pros- 
perous neighborhood. By 1960, when 
Father William Wendt, a onetime fight- 
er pilot, took over as rector, the area 
was 90% Negro and had the highest 
crime rate in the city; most of St. Ste- 
phen’s old parishioners had drifted 
away. Persuading his remaining white 
communicants to stay and help him re- 
build, Wendt junked the traditional par- 
ish societies—bridge clubs, ladies’ guilds 
and the like—and set up new 
aimed at neighborhood needs. 
Now a seven-day-a-week church, St. 
Stephen's sponsors a preschool nursery, 
an emergency food bank and clothing 
center, a men’s club that works for bet- 
ter relations with the police, an after 
school tutoring program, a young 
adults’ coffeehouse. Another idea Is a 
club where periodic dialogues take place 
between “the  losers”’—neighborhood 





ones 
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down-and-outers—and “the thrivers,” a 
group of more affluent parishioners. 

Boston Brahmins. Practicing brother- 
hood is not the exclusive province of 
slum churches. One rich parish with a 
high sense of social responsibility is the 
nondenominational Dover Church in a 
suburb of Boston, Founded in 1762 as 
a Congregational meeting house, the 
Dover Church has a quota of New Eng- 
land Brahmins on its membership rolls, 
and until recently was a classic example 
of a genteel Christian parish. 

When Harvard-educated Congrega- 
tionalist Deene Clark took over as min- 
ister in 1964, he warned parishioners 
that he was committed to a ministry “ot 
witness in the world.” He got a number 
of parishioners to invite Negro children 
from South Boston's Roxbury slum to 
be their guests. When Clark decided 
to join the Selma march, parishioners 
chipped in to help pay his expenses: 
after he returned, they took the lead in 
setting up a Fair Housing Committee in 
Dover to prepare for the day when Ne- 
groes might afford to live there. Clark is 
“a very up and doing young man,” says 
Miss Amelia Peabody, 76, the town’s 
social leader. “I think he’s just fine.” 

Staggered Sabbath. The Rev. William 
Steel, pastor of seven-year-old Wood- 
land Hills Methodist Church in a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, also has a well-to-do 
congregation: professional men, busi- 
ness executives and aerospace techni- 
cians and their families. Instead of go- 
ing into debt to build a bigger church 
for the rapidly growing congregation, 
Woodland Hills has tried a “staggered 
Sabbath.” with weekday 
nights. Steel encourages parishioners to 
argue back after sermons, while trying 
to instill in them the need for a Chris- 
tian response to what he calls “the chal- 
lenge of the real.” 

For Woodland Hills, reality came 
with the Watts riots last August. The 
church was the first in the Los Angeles 
area to organize a food drive for riot 
victims, has since set up, in cooperation 
with Brother James Mims’s Funda- 
mentalist Negro Bible church near 
Watts, the Willowbrook Job Corpora- 
tion, which has found jobs for 177 peo- 
ple and opened up communication be- 
tween members of the two parishes. 
Steel, says one parishioner, “showed us 
that the church is only a place where 
we go for an hour to rehearse for a 
meeting with God in the world the other 
167 hours a week.” 

Many other churchmen also believe 
that Christianity can draw from the 
secular present as well as from the 
sacred past. The 74-year-old Judson 
Memorial Church, in New York's 
Greenwich Village, has avant-garde 
movies, a dance theater, a theater, and 
an art gallery that was one of the first 
to display pop and happenings. Some ot 
this esthetic interest has spilled over 
into the worship at Judson Memorial, 
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most of whose 140 parishioners are not 
bearded beats but middle-class Man- 
hattanites. Encouraged by Pastor How- 
ard Moody, a Baptist. the congregants 
composed their own Thanksgiving Day 
jazz service, and one Ash Wednesday 
service featured a dancer who, to the 
accompaniment of Negro blues. doused 
himself in paint as a sign of mortifica- 
tion. Judson’s theology, sums up Assist- 
ant Minister Al Carmines, a Methodist. 
is simple: “What is God about? God is 
about people and their needs.” 

Service v. Services. If the church is 
essentially God's people, why does a 
parish need a church building at all? 
The parishioners of Cherry Knolls 
United Church near Denver do not 
think they do, and have done surpris- 
ingly well without one. Organized into 
three colonies, the parishioners conduct 
their worship services in the evenings at 
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About people and their needs. 


congregants’ homes. On Sundays, some 
of the parishioners do show up for 
services at what they call “Colony 
House”—the double garage of Pastor S 
Macon Cowles’s house converted into a 
chapel. To carry out the mission, parish- 
ioners are organized into task forces to 
do such things as help unwed mothers 
and underprivileged children in the 
Denver area. 

Worship-directed churches, which 
seek God in traditional prayer, still form 
the majority in the U.S. The new kind 
of man-directed church, which finds 
God by ministering to daily problems, 
still has to persuade millions of its 
rightness in putting service before serv- 
ices. “This is the only way to practice 
Christianity.” argues Cherry Knolls 
Parishioner Tim Ronzio. “It is only 
when you help your fellow man that you 
are walking in the way of God.” 
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Car 329761: where are you? 


The cry of a frustrated traffic man. 

Where was freight car 329761 ? 

In Pennsylvania Railroad's Conway 
Yard at Pittsburgh? On a siding in 
Indianapolis? Rolling across Ohio? 

That's when Friden got in the picture. 

Pennsy asked Friden to design the 
most efficient data flow origination sys- 
tem ever devised for a railroad 

One that would keep track of the 
location and status of each of 1,800,000 
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cars that could be anywhere in the mas- 
sive Pennsy network — 24 hours a day. 

And Friden—the expert in automating 
data flow —did just that. 

Today, when a freight car enters the 
Pennsy system, Friden machines type 
the waybill and simultaneously prepare 
edge-punched cards and a by-product 
transmission tape. 

Minutes after car 329761 arrives at a 
junction or leaves a switching point, the 
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taped information is transmitted to 
Pennsy's giant computer system in Phil- 
adelphia for processing. 


The punched cards continue with the 
train and are used to prepare new tapes 
at points where the train is switched or 
where Cars are dropped or added. 


Thus, shippers’ inquiries can be an- 
swered immediately. And as important, 
Pennsy can provide their various op- 
erating and transportation department 





managers with daily status and control 
reports. 


Friden data flow systems make it 
possible to tie together offices and 
departments in all types of industries. 


Want to discuss your problems? Call 
your nearest Friden office. 
Or just write Friden, @ 
Inc., San Leandro, Califor- 
nia. Sales and service§ 





throughout the world. Raa 


Friden: the expert in automating data flow 








SCIENCE 
ASTRONOMY 


The Man on the Mountain 
(See Cover) 

Some 30 evenings a year, Astrono- 
mer Maarten Schmidt, 36, struggles with 
an electrically heated flight suit and en- 
ters the great, silvery dome of Califor- 
nia’s Mount Palomar Observatory. 
There, his tall, gangling frame seems 
suddenly reduced to Lilliputian propor- 
tions by the mammoth, 200-in. telescope 
that towers above him. An elevator 
hauls him slowly to a cylindrical ob- 
server's cage inside the telescope it- 
self, and the dome’s curved doors slide 
open to the cold mountain — air. 
Perched high above the observatory 
floor, with classical music from an all- 
night Los Angeles radio station in the 
background, he checks his instruments, 
loads a camera and settles down to his 
lonely vigil. 

Until 5:30 the next morning he stays 
on the alert for clouds that might ob- 
scure the image on his photographic 
plate or for a sudden movement that 
could blur it. He nurses his equipment 
fastidiously as the world’s largest tele- 
scope swings slowly across the sky, 
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tastic mew ones, provakied scientists into 
bitter~controversies -aw brilliant hy- 
potheses. The co questions that 
Schmidt's portly have raised reach 
far beyond mere manned landings on 
th®moon, or even the search for life 
on nearby planets. 

‘Did the universe have a true begin- 
ing? Did itstart with a great primeval 
bang, and has it always been expanding? 


tracking the elusive targets that astron>~_Or has it existed forever, essentially the 


omers call quasars. They are the most 
distant objects ever seen by man. 

By analyzing faint quasar light that 
traveled billions of years before reach- 
ing telescope mirror and cam 
Schmidt has uncovered clues to the an- 


cient secrets of the universe. ae 
mote and starlike objects he studies 


- 
were born, and may have died, long 


before the earth existed. By coding 
some of their signals that have beerso 
long in transit, the Dutch-born astrono- 
mer has upset the familiar 
universe of stars and galaxies. as 
rocked the worlds of as 
and philosophy. He has u 
tablished ‘theories and stimulate 
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same, its_galaxies drifting apart while 
others are born to fill the space be- 
tween, that the words “eternity” and 
Rape. ll maintain their literal meaning 
in an™unending past and future? Some- 
where out in the vast reaches of space 
atd_time, are there sources of energy 
as yet unimagined by man—unbridled 
»hysical reactions that dwarf any con- 
céivable nuclear explosion? 

Signals from Space. The distant star- 
like objects not only pose the questions, 
they promise the answers. Merely find- 
ing them in the first place—detecting 
their radio voices and photographing 
their odd and telltale light—was a co- 
operative triumph of radio and optical 
astronomy. It was Schmidt who discov- 
ered the enigmatic properties of the 
quasars. 

A significant step toward this dis- 
covery occurred in 1931 when Radio 
Engineer Karl Jansky of the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories accidentally found 
that radio signals were coming from 
outer space. But astronomers were slow 
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Diameter of 30,48 was measured by 
observing the ints 
radio waves arrivi 
separated antennas 


to recognize that such radio energy—the 
only radiation besides visible light that 
can penetrate the earth’s atmosphere 
over a wide frequency range—might of- 
fer a powerful new tool for exploring 
the universe. Litthke was done to take 
advantage of the new tool until war- 
time radar research provided accurate 
directional antennas and improved elec- 
tronic techniques. 

Immediately after World War II, as- 
tronomers all over the world hastened 
to build steel-ribbed parabolic dishes 
and ungainly rows of spindly antenna 
arrays. They even lined a small valley 
with wire mesh and began to scan the 
skies for radio sources. These pioneer 
radio astronomers scanning the sky 
“saw” only blotchy, vague shapes—like 
street lights dimly seen through the fog. 

To sharpen their vision, they began 
building larger antennas. In 1946, they 
devised a new technique: radio inter- 
ferometry, in which two antennas lo- 
cated at a considerable distance from 
each other are tuned to radio signals 
from a single source. Because the radio 
waves arrive at the antennas at slightly 
different times, they interfere with each 
other in a pattern that more sharply 
defines the position of the source. 

Gradually, as the accuracy of radio 
telescopes improved, the vague shapes 
in the sky contracted until it became 
possible for radio observers to direct 
optical astronomers to smaller and more 
manageable areas. In 1949, astrono- 
mers using these directions spotted the 
first visible object outside the solar 
system that was associated with a dis- 
crete radio source: the Crab Nebula, 
the remnant of a star explosion (or 
supernova) in the earth’s Milky Way 
galaxy. Shortly afterward, they identi- 
fied the first visible source outside the 
Milky Way: a large galaxy 50 million 
light-years* from ecarth, In he next 
decade, as radio and optical astkeonomy 
continued their fruitful alliance, about 
100 additional galaxies and s 
novas were recognized as powerful 
dio transmitters. 
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as sources of powerful emissions, they 
found only assortments of faint, non- 
descript stars. Then, in 1960, aided by 
pinpoint data supplied by Cambridge 
University’s radio astronomers, and Cal- 
tech’s Owens Valley Observatory, Cal- 
tech astronomers discovered that one 
stream of powerful signals was coming 
from what appeared to be a small, faint 
star. During the next few years, as radio 
telescopes continued to supply increas- 
ingly precise data, the California as- 
tronomers discovered three more faint, 
mysterious objects, Though they were 
undistinguished in appearance, they 
stood out like powerful beacons in the 
radio sky. For want of a more descrip- 
tive term, the objects came to be called 
“quasi-stellar sources,” a name that was 
quickly contracted to “quasars,” and re- 
luctantly adopted by astronomers. 

Now, the optical astronomers turned 
to one of their most powerful tools: 
the spectrograph, which separates light 
into its component wave lengths by pass- 
ing it through a prism or a series of fine 
lines etched on a glass plate. The spec- 
trum of colors that results can be photo- 
graphed and interpreted by scientists to 
reveal the secrets of the light’s source 

Superimposed on a rainbow of colors 
ranging from short-wave-length violet 
light at one end to P| -length 
red at the other, sta 
series of characteristic 
vertical lines 
of specific che 
one ‘such line i 
sun 
man | 






Using the\200-in, giant\at Palomar, 
and Jesse 
eled the fatnt light 
ugh spectrographs, 
2 aS SiX or seven 
produce a uSable image on 
their film\Their painstaking labor pro- 
duced tiny : 
no color, onl shadings of black and 
hite, and were one-third of an inch 
y and a thousandth of an inch thick. 
the microscope, however, San- 
dage and Greenstein were barely able 
to discern strange patterns of spectral 
lines that had never before been ob- 
served in stellar spectra. Genuinely puz- 
zled, Greenstein began to work out an 
elaborate hypothesis suggesting that the 
quasars were extremely dense and hot 
nearby objects, probably the remnants 
of supernovas containing highly excited 
or unfamiliar elements. 

Strange Lines. In 1962, a group of 
radio astronomers led by Cyril Hazard 
tried a subtle tactic in an effort to pin- 
point a strong radio source that search- 
ers with optical telescopes could not 
identify. Pointing the Parkes, Australia, 
210-ft. dish antenna toward the source, 
known only as 3C 273,* Hazard's 
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* “3C” stands for the Third Cambridge Cat- 
alogue of Radio Sources. The other numbers 
designated each source’s position in the sky. 
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group recorded the precise time that its 
signals were eclipsed, or blotted out, by 
the sharp leading edge of the passing 
moon and the time when they reap- 
peared from behind its trailing rim. Be- 
cause the position of the moon can be 
accurately calculated for any given 
time, the Australians’ “lunar occulta- 
tion” gave them an accurate position 
of the elusive radio source. 

When the Australian data reached 
Astronomer Maarten Schmidt late in 
1962, he was able to locate 3C 273 in 
earlier photographs, which revealed it 
to be a round, fuzzy, starlike object 
with a faint, glowing jet protruding from 


brighter than any yet recorded 
colleagues. 
Soon after, he obtai 
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was racing away from 
hmidt realized, the wave length 
of its light would be lengthened—just 
is the wave length of sound from a 
in’s whistle lengthens (thereby drop- 
ping in pitch) as it speeds away from 
a listener at the railroad station. Such 
an effect on light is known to astrono- 
mers as a “red shift” because it moves 
the characteristic lines of spectral light 
toward the red, longer wave length end 
of the spectrum. 

The effect had already been observed 
in light from distant galaxies, which are 
receding from the earth as well as from 
each other. Furthermore, according to 
a law described by Astronomer Edwin 
Hubble in 1929 (and never successfully 
challenged since), the greater the red 
shift in a galaxy’s spectrum, the faster 
the galaxy is speeding away, and the 
further it is out in space. 

State of Shock. Acting on his hunch, 
Schmidt assumed that the lines he saw 
were really hydrogen lines. He measured 
the shift and calculated that 3C 273 
was moving away at 15% of the speed 
of light, or about 28,000 miles per sec- 
ond. This meant, according to Hubble's 
law, that the quasar must be about 1.5 
billion light-years from the earth, in- 
stead of being a faint, nearby star—as 
most astronomers had assumed. 

The more Schmidt calculated, the 
more problems he raised. Even a very 
bright galaxy consisting of billions of 
stars would) be much dimmer at this 
distance, but starlike 3C 273 can be 
seen easily with a 6-in. telescope. Clear- 
ly, more study was needed. 

The strongest of hydrogen’s lines, 
called H-alpha, seemed to be missing 





















entirely from CS: spectrum. If 

Schmidt's as right, the line was 

not missi ae ad shifted into the 

infra-r re of the spectrum, where 

it Wauld\.ndt register on an ordinary 

photographic plate. Schmidt remem- 
tat 





Astronomer Beverley Oke 
ad Already studied the spectrum with 
anselectronic gadget sensitive to invisi- 
ble infra-red. Oke had found a promi- 
ent line precisely where Schmidt 
thought that H-alpha should be, shifted 
into the infra-red. 3C 273 was moving 
faster than seemed possible; it was far- 
ther away than anyone had been pre- 
pared to believe, and it was brighter 
than it should be. Schmidt recalls that 
he “was in a state of complete shock.” 

When Schmidt's interpretation and 
Oke’s proof were published in Nature, 
the world of science also went into a 
state of shock. Astronomer Greenstein 
promptly shelved his own unpublished 
quasar theory, admitting that “if it 
weren't for Maarten, | could have been 
caught with my scientific trousers 
down.” Instead, he turned to a spectro- 
gram that he had taken from quasar 
3C 48 and—using Schmidt's red-shift 
key—discovered that 3C 48 was re- 
ceding even faster than 3C 273. By 
Hubble's law it appeared to be some 4 
billion light-years away. 

Ultimate Truths. The astonishing dis- 
tances and speeds proved particularly 
provocative to cosmologists, who deal 
with such heady subjects as the history 
and nature of the universe. More than 
any other scientists, they are keenly 
aware that when they look into the 
night skies they are looking into the 
past. Because light travels at a swift 
but finite speed, the sun is seen as it 
was eight minutes ago, the nearest star 
as it was four years ago, and the near- 
est galaxy as it appeared 2,000,000 
years ago. If Maarten Schmidt and his 
colleagues were correct, they were see- 
ing quasars as they looked billions of 
years ago. This long-range view seemed 
to provide a prime tool for testing cos- 
mological theories about the origins of 
the universe. 

e STEADY-STATE theorists, led by British 
Astronomer Fred Hoyle, claim that the 
universe has always existed, has always 
been expanding and has looked the 
same at any point in time. As the gal- 
axies move farther away from each oth- 
er, steady-staters believe, new galaxies 
are constantly being formed out of hy- 
drogen that is created and fill the gaps, 
keeping the expanding universe at a 
constant density. 

e BIG-BANG believers, including Cam- 
bridge University Radio Astronomer 
Martin Ryle, think that the universe 
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began about 10 billion years ago in an 
incredibly huge explosion of densely 
packed matter. Some big-bangers feel 
that the fragments of that explosion— 
now galaxies—will continue to move 
outward and away from each other 
forever, like spots on the surface of 
an expanding balloon. Others suggest 
that the gravitational attraction between 
the galaxies will eventually overcome 
their outward motion, pulling them all 





Hoyle has proposed a steady-state vari- 
ation. In his steadily expanding universe, 
there could be “bubbles” in which ex- 
pansion or contraction sometimes takes 
place. The earth just happens to be in 
one of the expanding bubbles, he sug- 
gests, which accounts for the disturbing 
quasar observations. 

Mere Peanuts. Quasars have actually 
presented a greater challenge to phys- 
icists, who have been working over- 
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back together in a cataclysmic collision 
that will end the universe. 
® OSCILLATING-universe proponents, 
such as Astronomer Allan Sandage of 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observato- 
ries, lean toward the concept of a uni- 
verse that expands after a big bang, con- 
tracts to an extremely dense state, and 
then explodes outward again in an 80- 
billion-year, never-ending cycle. In one 
sense that universe, like the steady-state 
universe, is infinite. Instead of being 
completely destroyed, it expands again 
after each contraction. It has been about 
10 billion years since the last big bang, 
Sandage speculates, and only 70 billion 
years remain before the galaxies crush 
together again to start the next cycle. 

Of the three theories, the steady state 
seems to have been dealt the most se- 
vere blow by studies of the 30 quasars 
whose red shifts have been determined 
so far. Because the number of quasars 
at greater distances—and thus further 
back in time—appears to be larger, 
quasars seem to have been more nu- 
merous when the universe was young- 
er. And they seem to have disappeared 
as the universe evolved—a direct con- 
tradiction of the major feature of the 
steady-state universe. In addition, qua- 
sars, as calculated by their red shifts, 
are gradually slowing down, a phenom- 
enon that can be explained by the math- 
ematics of the big-bang and oscillating 
universes—but not by the equations of 
the steady state. 

To meet the challenges, the resilient 
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time to deal with the implications of 
Schmidt’s discoveries. How can such 
relatively small bodies generate enough 
light to be seen billions of light-years 
away? Where did the energy come 
from? Early observations suggested that 
the quasars were only a fifth or as little 
as a hundredth the size of an average 
galaxy, which is about 100,000 light- 
years in diameter. Yet the quasars’ light 
is as much as 100 times more brilliant 
than light from an ordinary galaxy— 
despite all of its 100 billion glowing 
stars—that is the same distance away. 

Particularly perplexing is the fact that 
the light output of many quasars has 
been observed to vary over cycles as 
short as three months. To some astron- 
omers, this means that some of the 
quasars may be as small as 90 light-days 
in diameter—a distance of 1.5 trillion 
miles, which is mere peanuts by cos- 
mological standards. If these quasars 
were much larger, the light and radio 
waves from various parts of them would 
arrive at the earth at different times, 
smearing out the variation and making 
it unobservable. 

The necessity of explaining the pro- 
digious outpouring of energy from such 
small bodies has generated some fan- 
tastic intellectual inventions, some of 
which may yet turn out to be accurate. 
Fred Hoyle and a California Institute 
of Technology colleague, William Fowl- 
er, have suggested that quasars might 
well be massive superstars whose nu- 
clear fires have died down because of 


the depletion of their hydrogen fuel. 
Such stars, they say, would begin to col- 
lapse, contracting under their own grav- 
ity. And the tremendous energy re- 
leased by matter falling toward the star 
centers might well be of a magnitude 
that could explain a quasar’s fierce 
radiation. 

Hoyle and Fowler are disputed by 
other scientists who maintain that gravi- 
tational collapse of such a very massive 


Expanding and contracting 
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star would quickly result in a mind- 
boggling consequence: the Schwarzs- 
child singularity, In 1916, German As- 
tronomer Karl Schwarzschild used Ein- 
stein’s equations to demonstrate that 
very massive bodies can literally gravi- 
tate themselves out of the observable 
universe. When such stars contract to a 
critical size during catastrophic collapse, 
Schwarzschild calculated, their gravity 
becomes so strong that it prevents any 
matter, or even radiation, from escap- 
ing into space. As a result, the stars 
simply disappear from view; they would 
be detectable only by their tremendous 
gravitational force. 

Swedish Physicist Hannes Alvén has 
proposed an equally imaginative theory 
(Time, Nov. 19). Elementary particles 
of matter, he says, have been proved 
in the laboratory to have their counter- 
parts of antimatter. When matter and 
antimatter meet, they annihilate each 
other, with the release of tremendous 
amounts of energy. Though there may 
be no antimatter in the neighborhood 
of earth, the Swede argues, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that half of 
the stuff in the universe—including 
whole galaxies—is made of antimatter. 
The collision of matter and antimatter 
galaxies might produce the observed 
quasarlike energies. 

Beyond Virgo. Whenever physicists 
or cosmologists simply cannot square 
their theories with Schmidt's claim that 
quasars exist at cosmological distances 
from earth, they are left with only one 
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alternative: to offer some other ex- 
planation for the firmly established 
quasar red shift. Timeworn arguments 
that red shift is caused by light that has 
become “fatigued” or otherwise altered 
in long journeys through space—not by 
recessional velocity—were briefly res- 
urrected and then dropped for want 
of any evidence. But another theory, 
proposed by Los Alamos Physicist 
James Terrell and supported by Hoyle 
and University of California Physicist 
Geoffrey Burbidge, was not so easily 
disposed of. 

Quasars, they said, may well be “lo- 
cal” objects expelled from the Milky 
Way or a nearby galaxy by a recent 
stupendous explosion. While moving 
away from the earth at velocities ap- 
proaching the speed of light, they would 
show a red shift but would be relatively 
close by. Thus, it would be easier to 
explain their brightness, and they would 
not present a threat to the steady-state 
theory. 


There are convincing arguments 
against the local theory. Maarten 
Schmidt, for one, cannot believe that 


the Milky Way or any nearby galaxy 
could have produced an explosion great 
enough to impart such huge velocities 
to local objects. “There is just not 
enough energy to have shot them all 
out,” he explains. If the explosion were 
recent cnough so that the quasars were 
still quite close, adds Astronomer 
Greenstein, some of them would not 
yet have passed the earth and would 
be approaching it rapidly. Their light 
would therefore be moving toward the 


blue. not the red end of the spectrum. 
Though a search is on, no blue shifts 
have yet been detected in quasars. 

Perhaps the most convincing evi- 
dence against the local theory has been 
presented by Astronomer J. A. Koeh- 
ler, working with the 210-ft. radio tele- 
scope at Parkes. Koehler found evi- 
dence that he was picking up radio 
emission from quasar 3C 273 that had 
passed through a hydrogen cloud near 
the Virgo cluster of galaxies, which 
are about 40 million light-years from 
the earth—a strong argument that the 
quasar is even farther away than the 
galaxy. Admits Physicist Dennis W. 
Sciama of Cambridge University: “This 
result appears to dispose of the pos- 
sibility that the quasi-stellar sources are 
close to our galaxy.” 

Embarrassing Record. In the three 
years since Schmidt made his discov- 
ery, noted astronomers have spent long 
nights vying for the distinction of find- 
ing the quasar with the largest red shift. 
In December, University of California 
Astronomer Margaret Burbidge briefly 
held the record, with an observed red 
shift for quasar OL06+01, indicating 
that it was racing away from the earth 
at 81.2% of the speed of light and was 
the farthermost object Known. In Jan- 
uary, however, Schmidt found another 
quasar (1116+ 12) with a red shift that 
is even greater and a correspondingly 
greater velocity. “I feel a litthe embar- 
rassed about it,” he says. “This thing 
had to be just 1% above Margaret's.” 
So far, about 90 quasars have been 


identified and 30 analyzed for red shift, 
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SCHMIDT STUDYING SPECTRUM 
Looking back 8 billion years. 


who _ be- 
quasars 


most of them by Schmidt, 
lieves that about a thousand 
will eventually be found. 

While strict interpretation of Hub- 
ble’s law would place the farthermost 
quasars more than 8 billion light-years 
from the earth, Schmidt refuses to as- 
sign a specific distance for any beyond 
the closest: 3C 273. “We do not know 
that Hubble’s law applies at cosmologi- 
cal distances,” he explains. “All we can 
really say is that if the universe is 10 
billion years old, then light from the 
farthermost quasars has been on the 
way to us for more than 8 billion years. 
When the light we sce today left the 
farthermost quasars, the earth and the 
solar system had not yet been born. 
And we do not know with certainty 
what the quasar has done or where it 
has gone in the past 8 billion years. It 
may now be a galaxy or just some 
burned-out remnants.” 

Superb Work. Such grand, galactic 
thoughts come easily these days to the 
man who has been puzzling over the 
stars ever since he was twelve and his 
amateur astronomer uncle gave him a 
look through a telescope. Before he 
finished high school in the Dutch town 
of Groningen, where he was born, he 
had become so expert a student of the 
skies that his teacher exchanged chairs 
with him during astronomy lessons and 
allowed him to address the class. “You 
know that stuff better than I do,” the 
teacher admitted. 

By the time young Maarten had en- 
rolled at the University of Groningen, 
where he studied mathematics, physics 
and astronomy, his dedication to astron- 
omy had begun to alarm his father, a 
government accountant. “How can you 
earn your daily bread by looking at the 
stars?”, the elder Schmidt asked repeat- 
edly. He was placated only by a direct 
appeal from University Astronomy 
Professor Adriaan Blaauw, who saw in 
the eager young student the makings of 
an able professional. Upon graduation 
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in 1949, Schmidt was offered a job at 
the University of Leiden Observatory 
as an assistant to Astronomer Jan Hen- 
drik Oort, who is famous for determin- 
ing the rotation of the Milky Way gal- 
axy as well as for his pioneer role in the 
radio mapping of hydrogen clouds. “His 
work was superb,” says Oort. Perhaps 
as important to Schmidt as the profes- 
sor’s good opinion was his hospitality. 
At a staff party at Oort’s home, Schmidt 
met a strikingly attractive blonde kin- 
dergarten teacher named Cornelia Tom, 
whom he married in 1955. 

The following year, after earning his 
doctorate from Leiden, Schmidt won 
one of the greatest prizes available to a 
talented young astronomer: a Carnegie 


Institution fellowship. With it he gained 
entrée into the stimulating atmosphere 
of Pasadena’s California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and access to the fabulous as- 
tronomical complex in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There, all within easy driving 
distance of Los Angeles, the world’s 
greatest telescopes point skyward. Atop 
Mount Palomar is the 200-in. Hale 
telescope and a 48-in. Schmidt (no rela- 
tion) wide-angle scope. On Mount Wil- 
son is a 100-in. telescope, one of the 
world’s largest, and a 60-in. instrument 
that would be the pride of most other 
observatories, The twin 90-ft. antennas 
of one of the world’s finest radio tele- 
scopes stare at the sky from nearby 
Owens Valley. 

Schmidt was warmly accepted in Pas- 
adena. “He was an ideal product of the 
Dutch school,” says Jesse Greenstein. 
“In this country we tend to stress atom- 
ic and nuclear physics in astronomy. 
Schmidt came to us with more classical 
training. He had, and still has good sharp 
eyes at the telescope, an old-fashioned 
virtue in science.” 

When his twe 





-year fellowship ended, 
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Schmidt returned home. intent on edu- 
cating his daughters in Holland. But the 
lure of Southern California was too great. 
“Those big telescopes are a little like 
drugs,” he explains. “Once you've 
worked with them, it’s hard not to re- 
turn.” In 1959 he accepted the offer of 
an assistant professorship at Caltech and 
came back to Pasadena. The following 
year, after immersing himself in the 
specialties of his American colleagues— 
spectroscopy, cosmic radiation and ex- 
tragalactic phenomena—he took over 
the job of retiring Astronomer Rudolph 
Minkowski, who had been working on 
spectrograms of radio galaxies. Almost 
immediately, he found himself “strug- 
gling quietly” with the riddle of the 
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CORRIE, ANNE, ELIZABETH, MARYKE & MAARTEN SCHMIDT 
Old-fashioned virtues in a nuclear world. 


curious objects that turned out to be 
quasars. 

Relaxing Habit. Today he devotes 
part of his time to work on basic theory 
“trying to figure out what it all means,” 
part to preparation for classwork. He 
usually teaches radio astronomy or gal- 
actic dynamics for three hours a week 
to Caltech’s bright undergraduate and 
graduate students. This semester, how- 
ever, normal staff rotation has left him 
without any classes, enabling him to 
devote full time to the pursuit of his 
quasars. Despite the challenges of his 
job, though, he takes pains never to 
miss dinner at home. “It is,” says Corrie 
Schmidt, “the only time he really has 
with the children.” At bedtime, Anne, 
5, Maryke, 7, and Elizabeth, 9, all stand 
prim and proper in line, awaiting their 
ritual kus (Dutch for kiss) from Daddy. 

In the evening, Maarten usually mixes 
work with relaxation. “If I'm doing dif- 
ficult creative work,” he explains, “I 
keep at it for only a quarter of an hour 
or so at a time.” In between these ses- 
sions, he sometimes watches television 
with Corrie, easing his busy brain with 


such shows as The Man From 
U.N.C.L.E. and Get Smart! Another 
relaxing habit, imported from Holland 
like the Schmidts, is an occasional belt 
or two of volatile Dutch Bols gin. 

Music provides the Schmidts with still 
another form of diversion. Maarten 
plays the violin, Corrie the piano, and 
both are fond of chamber music. Visit- 
ing astronomers and relatives are often 
pressed into chamber music recitals at 
the Schmidt home. “If I play,” admits 
Schmidt, “it has to be in an intimate 
circle. Only my best friends can really 
stand it.” 

Even as Schmidt strives to learn about 
his quasars, scientists are busy inves- 
ligating other clues from the distant 
reaches of the universe and looking for 
new ones. In New Jersey, researchers at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories have re- 
corded the dying whisper of what might 
be radio waves emitted by a cosmo- 
logical bang 10 billion years ago. In 
Washington last week, Navy scientists 
reported that a high-flying Aerobee 
rocket had detected strong X-ray 
sources associated with distant galaxies. 
And NASA officials are preparing for the 
launching later this month of an or- 
biting observatory equipped with tele- 
scopes for the continuous detection of 
ultraviolet, gamma and X-ray radiation 
that cannot be seen through the earth's 
atmosphere. 

All the astronomical excitement, all 
the ambitious experiments, all the argu- 
ments over theory seem more and more 
a modern version of the confusion that 
boiled in the wake of Galileo Galilei's 
telescopic report on the realities of the 
solar system. The 17th century Italian 
startled scientists and theologians alike; 
the 20th century Dutchman has had an 
equally jarring effect on his own con- 
temporaries as his discoveries have 
pushed man’s scientific horizons out to 
the farthest reaches of the observable 
universe. 

Just as Galileo set the stage for Sir 
Isaac Newton, who compiled the laws 
of planetary motion and gravitation, 
Schmidt and his colleagues are forcing 
their contemporaries to exercise their 
inventive imaginations merely to com- 
prehend what the great observatories 
have seen, and the clues collected from 
faint spectrograms may lead science 
into a new era of understanding. If 
astronomers can find an explanation 
for the birth of quasars, they may yet 
be able to find the secrets of Creation 
itself; and if physicists become familiar 
with the mechanics of elemental reac- 
tions far out at the boundaries of per- 
ception, they may yet learn the ulti- 
mate secrets of matter and energy on 
earth. For science is fast advancing into 
areas where the old theories may no 
longer apply, where the old rules may no 
longer work. And if Maarten Schmidt's 
inspired deductions point the way to- 
ward totally new equations to account 
for the nature of the cosmos, Palomar’s 
telescope will have led man to his closest 
glimpse of universal truths. 
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Only 14,927 in captivity. 
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The X-15 


his is the amazing hypersonic X-15 research vehicle — part 
missile, part airplane, part spacecraft. 
In the atmosphere it flies like an airplane. At the edge of space, it 
is controlled by small reaction jets, like the Gemini spacecraft. 

The X-15 has rocketed to a world record speed for winged 
aircraft: 4,104 mph. And attained a record altitude of more 
than 67 miles — above 99.999% of the earth's atmosphere. It 
is a vital link between manned controllable flight in the atmos- 
phere and manned space flight. Three Air Force pilots have 
earned their astronaut wings in it. 

The most successful experimental aircraft in aviation his- 
tory, three X-15's have completed more than 156 test flights 
in six years of service. They have made vital contributions to 
airframe structure, aerodynamic heating, heat transfer, stability- 
and-control, ballistic controls, propulsion, and bioastronautics. 


Now the X-15 is being used as a flying research laboratory. 
Future X-15 experiments, not possible with any other vehicle 
of today, could explore the characteristics of hypersonic flight 
and test advanced engine concepts. 

The X-1I5 was built for NASA and the U.S. Air Force by 
North American Aviation. Together with the North American- 
built Mach 3 XB-70, it is a vital contributor to America’s 
future leadership in high-speed, high-altitude military and 
commercial flight. 

North American Aviation contributes to the nation’s growth 
and security in many ways. It is building the Apollo spacecraft 
to carry man to the moon; producing the first fully-integrated 
microelectronics system to provide the Minuteman ICBM with 
improved reliability and accuracy; and building the F-1 rocket 
engine, the largest liquid rocket engine in the Free World. 


North American Aviation Zs 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Price of Scarcity 


At first glance, it looked like a turn- 
ing point. The Labor Department re- 
ported last week that the cost of living, 
having gone up during the previous 
four months, had finally flattened out 
in January. The main reason was that 
excise taxes on auto purchases and tele- 
phone calls had been briefly rescinded. 
But they will be reimposed within the 
next month or so, and by every expec- 
tation the cost-of-living index will head 
higher again. In any event, last week's 
flattened figure is of small solace to the 
U.S. housewife, who is already com- 
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plaining about having to pay 59¢ for a 
bunch of broccoli in Boston or $1.09 
for a pound of bacon in Atlanta. 

The fact is that, whatever official 
statistics may say, the Administration 
expects the cost of living to go up at 
least another 2% before year's end. 
The cost of doing business is also climb- 
ing. Manufacturers are paying big pre- 
miums for many nonferrous metals and 
other essential materials. The demands 
being put on the U.S. economy have 
caused scarcities unknown since the Ko- 
rean War. Acute shortages continue to 
grow in the economy's three basic re- 
sources: men, materials and money. 

Costlier Mortgages. The Johnson Ad- 
ministration has nearly achieved its goal 
of full employment, but is baffled by the 
new set of problems that it has brought. 
Now that unemployment has edged 
below 4%, Labor Secretary Willard 
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Wirtz warned last week that the U.S. 
“is about to face a quite serious man- 
power problem.” That has its good side: 
Negroes now find it much easier to land 
production-line jobs in the South, and 
unemployment has ceased to be the 
headache it was for all kinds of workers 
just a few months ago in Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Boston. Now, on the other 
side of the coin, the labor shortage poses 
major problems for businessmen who 
are struggling to keep costs down and 
production up. The factory work week 
has jumped to a postwar high of 41.1 
hours, and the average U.S. worker is 
pulling down 3.6 hours of overtime a 
week, Employers are hiring younger 
and older job applicants and taking 
more women and high school dropouts 
than they were a year ago. 

Even more pronounced is the short- 
age of money. Largely because bankers 
cannot keep pace with industry's de- 
mands for capital-expansion financing 
(see following story), interest rates con- 
tinued to advance last week. Manhat- 
tan’s First National City Bank raised 
from 44% to 5% the interest paid on 
certificates of deposit—that is, deposits 
of $2,500 or more pledged for at least 
nine months—and other large banks 
quickly followed suit. Sales finance 
companies also increased their interest 
charges to 5%. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration hiked its interest on G.I. mort- 
gages from 54% to 54%. Tax-free mu- 
nicipal bond yields rose to a postwar 
high of 3.83% , causing dozens of cities, 
counties and school districts to post- 
pone or cancel millions of dollars worth 
of bond issues, Another effect of the 
credit pinch: auto finance companies 
have become tougher in risking loans, 
which is one reason why auto sales so 
far in 1966 are slightly off last year’s 
record rate, 

The Federal Reserve Board, mean- 
while, went on squeezing the money 
supply by reducing the amount of its 
member banks’ net free reserves. Many 
experts began to complain that such 
anti-inflation cares might be worse than 
the disease. Said Banker Robert Roosa, 
a former Treasury Under Secretary, 
who prefers higher taxes to tighter mon- 
ey as a brake on inflation: “If interest 
rates go much higher, they will be dan- 
gerously disruptive.” 

Cheaper Stocks. They are already 
disrupting the stock market. More and 
more investors are selling the blue chips 
in the Dow-Jones industrial index, which 
pay dividends averaging only 3.06% , in 
order to buy higher-yielding bonds and 
certificates of deposit. On the day after 
the certificates of deposit jumped to 
5%, the Dow-Jones index plunged 
13.59 points—its sharpest loss since last 
June. In all, the index dropped 21 points 
during the week, reaching a five-month 
low of 932. But while the blue chips 


were battered, many lower-priced elec- 
tronics and other glamour stocks held 
firm—primarily because their owners 
have more appetite for growth than 
dividends. Standard & Poor’s index of 
20 low-priced issues has risen 50% 
since last June. As for the Dow-Jones 
index, Wall Streeters generally believe 
that it may slide close to 900 but will 
then rebound. 


Too Much of a Good Thing? 
Private capital investment—the mon- 
ey industry spends for new plant and 
equipment—is ordinarily welcomed as 
an economic vitamin pill, At today’s 
record pace, however, there are in- 


USE OF CAPACITY 





creasing worries that such outlays may 
prove more poisonous than profitable. 

Two problems worry Washington. 
First, a capital-goods boom could add 
seriously to inflationary pressures in an 
economy already grappling with short- 
ages of skilled labor and investment 
money. Second, it might produce over- 
capacity—followed by falling profits, 
idle men, and perhaps even a recession. 

Signs of Strain. Private spending for 
new plant and equipment rose 15% 
last year to a record $51.8 billion. In 
January, the President’s Council of Ec- 
onomic Advisers predicted that this 
spending would climb to an annual 
rate 13.5% higher than in 1965 by the 
end of June, then level off. This now 
seems like an underestimate. 

Last week the Manhattan investment 
counseling firm of Lionel D, Edie & Co. 
reported that U.S. manufacturers plain 
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to spend 32% more on new plant this 
year than last, double the 16% increase 
they planned only six months ago. Total 
business spending for plant and equip- 
ment will rise 19% trom 1965 to a 
towering $61.8 billion, the Edie survey 
asserted. 

Many signals indicate the Edie sur- 
vey is closer to the facts than the Gov- 
ernment’s latest estimate. Textile mak- 
ers expect to spend $1 billion this year 
to boost capacity by 12%. The paper 
industry is investing $1.3 billion to ex- 
pand 5%. Last week Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas announced plans to pour $125 
million into new facilities over the next 
three years. Xerox began arranging to 
borrow $100 million for expansion. In 
the largest two-year expansion move in 
its history, General Motors expects to 
put $1.4 billion into new plant this vear, 
on top of $1.3 billion in 1965. 

All this puts Washington atop a 
several-horned dilemma. With U.S. fac- 
tories already humming at 91% of ca- 
pacity, the Administration had been 
counting on moderate capital spending 
to boost manufacturing capacity by 7% 
this year and so help keep prices from 
soaring. A 32% jump in plant expan- 
sion, as predicted by Edie, would not 
only absorb labor and materials needed 
to produce for today’s high demand, but 
would tend to drive up their prices. 
Though economists disagree over how 
soon today’s splurge could create wide- 
spread excess capacity, industry clearly 
cannot keep on expanding twice as fast 
as the entire U.S. economy. Expansion 
rate for industry for 1965 was 154%, 
for the U.S. as a whole 74%. 

One-Way Restraint. If the Govern- 
ment’s mid-March survey of business 
expansion plans confirms the Edie find- 
ings, some of President Johnson's ad- 
visers will urge him to take strong 
countermeasures. Among the leading 
possibilities: higher taxes on corporate 
income, credit rationing, or higher in- 
terest rates to throttle private spending. 
Such restraint, of course, is not yet 
matched by the Administration's own 
plans for public spending. These not 
only involve higher expenditures for 
everything from hospitals to colleges, 
from supersonic planes to air pollution 
control, but $4.7 billion of backdoor 
deficit financing: the proposed sale of 
federal financial assets, which will have 
precisely the same inflationary effect on 
the economy as a budget deficit. 


CORPORATIONS 
Gold from Lead 


Along a tunnel 4,850 ft. beneath the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, explosions 
rumbled like artillery fire. Sweet-smell- 
ing dynamite and ammonium nitrate 
fumes poured into the tunnel from a 
cavern where some 30 to 40 tons of ore 
had just been blasted loose. In an im- 
maculate, cement-lined chamber near 
by, a hoist operator scanned two closed- 
circuit TV screens that monitor the ore 
buckets, make sure they are dumping 
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properly into large collection bins. 
Above ground, at the end of the pro- 
duction process, refinery workers were 
pouring Brick No. 37,035—a 30-lb. 
hunk of solid gold worth $15,346.45. 
The mine is at Lead (rhymes with 
bleed), S. Dak., and it is the nation’s 
biggest, most consistently profitable pot 
of gold. Last year its owner, San Fran- 
cisco’s Homestake Mining Co., extracted 
a record 628,259 oz. of gold bullion, 
more than one-third of total U.S. pro- 
duction, sold it to the U.S. Treasury for 
$22 million at a profit of $2,300,000. 
Perpetual Squeeze. Homestake has 
been profiting handsomely from its Lead 
mine for 88 years despite obstacles that 
have driven every other major U.S. gold 
producer out of business. While wage 
and material costs have risen steadily, 
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HOMESTAKE’S GUSTAFSON & McLAUGHLIN 
Every ounce counts. 


the price of gold has been pegged by 
the Government at $35 per oz. since 
1934, creating a perpetual squeeze on 
profits. For three years during World 
War II, the Government suspended gold 
mining, transferred workers to vital war 
industries. Many owners simply decided 
not to reopen once the war was over; 
most of those who did soon went under. 

Homestake not only reopened but 
also prospered by introducing cost-cut- 
ting technical innovations. Among them: 
automated hoisting equipment; TV 
monitoring and short-wave communica- 
tions; tungsten carbide bits, used to drill 
holes for explosives, that last for 450 ft. 
of drilling v. 16 in. for the old steel bits, 
and have doubled each miner's produc- 
tivity. It takes an average three tons of 
ore to produce a single ounce of gold, 
but Homestake literally wrings out ev- 
ery ounce. The company salvages $300,- 
000 worth of gold a year by such thrifty 
measures as washing workers’ clothes 





and hands, vacuuming refinery walls and 
periodically cleaning furnace linings. 

The Homestake mine was discovered 
in 1876 by a prospector named Moses 
Manuel. The following year he sold the 
claim for $70,000 to a San Francisco 
syndicate headed by George Hearst, 
father of Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, who was later to use the fam- 
ily’s Homestake fortune in building his 
newspaper empire. Today it is run by 
Chairman Donald McLaughlin, 74, for- 
mer head of Harvard's geology depart- 
ment, and by John K. Gustafson, 59, 
president, chief executive officer—and 
once one of McLaughlin’s students. 

Limited Lode. From its beginning, 
Homestake was the dominant economic, 
social and cultural force in its area. The 
town of Deadwood, last resting place 
of Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane, 
grew up less than five miles away as an 
entertainment annex for the miners. 
Now, with 1,692 workers at Lead (pop. 
6,200), Homestake is South Dakota's 
second largest industrial employer. It 
has given its workers so many benefits 
—a free hospital, elaborate recreation 
center and incentive bonuses—that 
Homestake employees have roundly re- 
jected unions five times. 

Still, no lode is limitless, and though 
Homestake gold ore reserves are 16 mil- 
lion tons, the company is diversifying, 
“A mining company that stays with its 
mine is a liquidating venture,” says Mc- 
Laughlin. In 1953 he moved Homestake 
into uranium, which has since supplanted 
gold as the company’s leading money- 
maker, last year provided $2,500,000 of 
its $4,950,000 total profit on overall 
sales of $29.4 million. As with gold, the 
Government was the sole legal customer 
and fixed the price; besides, the Ad- 
ministration announced that its need for 
uranium would be satisfied by 1970. 
But a new contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission allows the company 
to sell uranium commercially, and nu- 
clear-minded private utilities promise a 
rich future market. Nevertheless, Home- 
stake is diversifying further, has lately 
entered partnerships to produce potash 
(for fertilizer) in Saskatchewan, iron 
in Australia, lead and zine in Missouri, 
and is studying a copper mining invest- 
ment in Mauritania, , 


PROMOTION 
The Batboom 


Holy hatrack! Batman is moving into 
the retail trade. Television's terrible, 
twice-weekly Batman series is intended 
as camp—meaning it’s so bad that it's 
good, at least in the view of some (TIME, 
Jan. 28). The four-to-twelve age set 
continues to marvel while Batman and 
his protégé, Robin the Boy Wonder, rout 
such Gotham City scoundrels as the 
Penguin and the Mad Hatter. Teen-agers 
and the college crowd still consider it 
sophisticated to snigger at Batman's 
wildly exaggerated plots and cliché- 
cluttered dialogue. As a result of the 
show’s high ratings, merchants are an- 
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ticipating a $50 million sale this year of 
Batman toys, clothes and other ac- 
cessories. 

The Batboom is V-RROOMing onto 
the retail stage just in the nick of time; 
after a $40 million splurge, the sale of 
James Bond 007 products is tailing off. 
Gimbels of Philadelphia, the first store 
to carry Batman T shirts, sold out its 
shipment of 360 in a day, ordered 
2,400 more. Sales of all kinds of Bat- 
man merchandise would be still bigger 
except that manufacturers mistimed the 
impact, have fallen as far as six weeks 
behind in deliveries. “I've seen maybe 
50 items in hand samples,” complains 
Charles Lucas, Chicago-based buyer for 
495 Walgreen drugstores. “But we've 
only got about ten in our stores,” 

The Batmania delights no one so 
much as Licensing Corp. of America, 
which holds the licensing rights to the 
TV-comic-strip hero (as well as to 
007). Since Batman went on TV in 
January, LCA has signed up 53 major 
companies for Batman products, and 
45. other contracts are being negotiated. 
The licensees make every kind of item 
to which a Batman insignia can be 
stuck, sewn or stapled. Colgate- 
Palmolive is marketing Batbath bubble 
soap. Hallmark is bringing out Batman 
greeting cards. Toy companies, includ- 
ing Mattel, Ideal, Louis Marx and Rem- 
co, are turning out Batman toys. There 
are Batmasks, Batcapes, Batkites, Bat- 
buttons, Batpuppets and Batguns as well 
as jackets, pajamas, towels, quilts, wal- 
lets, bathing suits, lunch boxes and 
pencil cases with Batman insignia on 
them. 

For a while some comfort could be 
taken from the fact that apparently 
none of the Batman products would 
be able to talk—or sing. No such luck 
now. Eight record companies, including 
RCA and MGM, are selling Batman 
disks. 
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MACY'S “BATMAN SHOP” IN MANHATTAN 
V-rrooming after 007. 
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Is Peritrate life-sustaining? 
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WARNER-LAMBERT’S AD 
Not to the doctor’s taste. 


ADVERTISING 


Suffering from Seizure 

Acting under orders from the Fed- 
eral Drug Administration, a U.S. mar- 
shal last week visited a wholesale drug 
dealer in Queens, N.Y., asked if there 
was any Peritrate on the premises. 
When told that there was, the marshal 
said: “] declare it seized.” Whereupon 
he took into custody 68 bottles of the 
drug, each containing 100 capsules and 
worth $7.50 wholesale. 

The seizure symbolized FDA deter- 
mination to start acting under powers 
granted it by Congress in 1962 to pre- 
vent the sale of drugs for which over- 
blown advertising claims have been 
made. In last week's test case, the vic- 
tim was the Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Co., maker of some of the best- 
known products on the market (Lister- 
ine, Bromo-Seltzer, Dentyne, Smith 
Bros. cough drops). 

Peritrate itself is a specific for angina 
pectoris. While the FDA admits that the 
drug relieves the savage pain of the 
heart disease, it denies that Peritrate 
effects any actual cure. Yet, in a recent 
advertising campaign, Warner-Lambert 
asks the question, “Is Peritrate life- 
Sustaining?” and seems to answer it 
affirmatively by presenting charts based 
on a study by Dr, Alexander Oscharoff, 
head of the adult cardiac clinic at 
Queens Hospital Center. The charts 
indicate that heart patients treated with 
Peritrate stand a 22% better chance 
of being alive two years after a heart 
attack than those who were given a 
placebo. 

Dr. Oscharoff himself says: “At no 
time did I claim that Peritrate is the 
life-saving, dramatic drug that the ad- 
vertising makes it.” He is looking for 
more conclusive results, continuing stud- 
ies with larger groups of patients. “If 
the FDA succeeds in eliminating this 
kind of inflated advertising, I will be 
very happy indeed,” he says. “It never 
was to my taste.” 

Warner-Lambert remains undaunted. 
According to its president, Alfred E. 
Driscoll, Republican Governor of New 
Jersey from 1947 to 1954, the com- 
pany “firmly believes that the safety 
and utility of the product as demon- 
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strated over long years of usage is be- 
yond question.” In reply to the FDA 
charges, Driscoll declares: “The FDA 
says Warner-Lambert made a new 
claim, and Warner-Lambert says no.” 


AUTOS 


Final Departure 

Studebaker, a 64-year-old name in 
the automotive world, is going out of 
the auto business. 

In the U.S. car industry, where the 
big get bigger and the small tend to get 
squeezed out, the Studebaker Corp. in 
1963 tried a brave departure. Bathed 
in $80 million of red ink after eight 
years of declining sales and expensive 
overhead at its antiquated South Bend 
plants, it moved assembly lines across 
the border to a more efficient subsidiary 
in Hamilton, Ontario, In its U.S. opera- 
tion, the company needed to sell 115,- 
000 cars a year to break even, was fall- 
ing short of the mark. In Canada, with 
lower production costs, the make-mon- 
ey sales point was 20,000 cars a year, 
which ought to have been attainable. 
But it wasn’t. Last week Studebaker an- 
nounced that it was shutting down its 
Canadian motorcar assembly lines and 
would no longer make any cars. 

The first move toward last week’s 
decision was really made in 1961, when 
the corporation began to diversify into 
more profitable, nonautomotive enter- 
prises. Nine U.S.-based divisions now 
turn out such products as tractors, Te- 
frigerators, generators, and aerospace 
hardware, which together last year ac- 
counted for 75% of Studebaker’s $200 
million in sales, and all its $10.5 million 
profit. Its stock, rising on rumors that 
outside investors were trying to buy it 
out, was up 11 points in three weeks 
and last week closed at 404. The out- 
siders have been turned down and, with 
autos phased out, the 114-year-old 
onetime wagonmaking firm should re- 
turn at last to a stable position. 
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NY, Climb into the Crow's nest & look ahead 
\\\ to drinking pleasure. Straight, 
\\ mixed or fancied-up, this is America’s 
favorite Bourbon & you'll know why 

from your first sip ahoy! Historic 
smoothness, yes. But also a 
memorable deliciousness that perks 
up every drink. So, yo-ho-ho & 
make it Crow. Those who know, 


call for OLD OROGW 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


COMMON MARKET 


Reunion in Brussels 

Europe’s progress toward economic 
unity, halted for eight months by 
France’s boycott of the top councils of 
the Common Market, got back on the 
tracks last week. French Foreign Minis- 
ter Maurice Couve de Murville returned 
to Common Market headquarters in 
Brussels and once more sat down with 
the ministerial envoys of West Germany, 
Itaty, Belgium, The Netherlands and Lux- 
embourg in the mahogany-paneled Salle 
d'Europe. 

Tenuous Compromise. The French 
presence in Brussels had been arranged 
six weeks earlier in Luxembourg by a 
compromise in which France and the 
other five EEC countries somewhat ten- 
uously agreed to try to smooth over 
their rift without removing its causes. 
Still, before the European Economic 
Community can strip away the remain- 
ing tariff barriers to farm and industrial 
trade among its six members, it must 
wind its way through a maze of out- 
standing issues. Foremost among them: 
> FARM FINANCING: A common farm 
policy requires the Six to tax imports 
from the rest of the world and use the 
money thus made to subsidize their own 
farmers. Part of the subsidy is now paid 
out by the EEC treasury, part by the 
individual countries. The EEC commis- 
sion’s proposals to shift to a wholly 
EEC-controlled subsidy system was the 
immediate cause of the French boycott. 
Now a complicated compromise is in 
the making to pacify Charles de Gaulle, 
who insists on retaining national con- 
trol of the funds, 
> AGRICULTURAL Prices: To let farm 
produce move duty-free inside the EEC, 
the Six must first agree on common 
prices. The old trouble is that French 
farmers produce food cheaply, while 
West German farmers, handicapped by 
a colder climate and pint-sized land- 
holdings, produce inefficiently and ex- 
pensively. The French—and in this spe- 
cific case they are on the side of the 
angels—have long insisted on a low 
common price. The Germans, for in- 
ternal political reasons, argue for a 
higher price reflecting their higher costs 
and lavish support of German farmers. 
Still, the ministers have set an optimistic 
July 1966 deadline for agreement on 
the remaining unsettled prices of sugar, 
rice, beef and milk. 
>» KENNEDY RoUND: The Geneva tar- 
iff negotiations, originally proposed by 
President Kennedy, and aimed at his- 
tory’s deepest international tariff cuts, 
have been stalled by the French boycott 
of EEC. The bargaining cannot resume 
until the EEC fixes its farm prices, be- 
cause the U.S. insists that farm as well 
as industrial products be included. Eu- 
rope is under pressure to move swiftly, 
because the law enabling the U.S. to 
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negotiate expires July 1, 1967. Mean- 
time, the Germans insist that they can- 
not afford to pay the EEC treasury big 
farm subsidies, which will chiefly enrich 
French farmers, unless their industries 
can profit from Kennedy Round tariff 
reductions. Moreover, all Six, plus Brit- 
ain and Switzerland, insist that the U.S. 
must scrap its present method of set- 
ting certain import duties before the 
Kennedy Round resumes. 

Revolving Boss. Beyond these stum- 
bling blocks lie squabbles over every- 
thing from harmonizing taxes on busi- 
ness to a joint policy on monopolies. 
France refuses to join in a common 
credit policy toward the Iron Curtain 
countries, since such limits on her free- 





INVESTMENT 
All Roads Lead to Wall Street 


Wall Street's tremors reverberated 
last week through Rome’s Via Parigi, 
Rio’s Avenida Rio Branco and Hong 
Kong's Queen’s Road Central. With tens 
of thousands of non-American investors 
holding stakes in the U.S. stock market, 
foreign trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange rose from $5.8 billion in 1961 
to $7.8 billion last year, when it ac- 
counted for moré than 5% of all Big 
Board transactions. One reason for the 
market’s weakness is that the foreigners 
have been selling. Last year they sold 
$409 million more than they bought, 
largely because the British government 
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FRANCE’S COUVE DE MURVILLE & EEC PRESIDENT HALLSTEIN 
Through a maze of problems. 


dom would cut across De Gaulle’s aim 
of wooing Eastern Europe. France has 
been striving to oust EEC Commission 
President Walter Hallstein, a persistent 
foe of De Gaulle’s narrow nationalist 
design for Europe. With the present 
nine-man FEC commission shortly due 
to be consolidated with the Coal and 
Steel Community and Euratom into a 
single 14-man executive body, the other 
five nations have concocted a deal to 
keep Hallstein on the job two years 
more. After that, the commission pres- 
idency would rotate as the French de- 
mand, allowing West German Hallstein 
to retire gracefully. 

As the ministers adjourned, the Com- 
mon Market's problems looked so com- 
plex that only a compromise covering 
most of them in one package seemed 
likely to cut through the tangle. But at 
last all the Common Market members 
were now willing to make the effort. 
The EEC ministers agreed to meet four 
more times within five weeks, hoping 
to stitch that big package together by 
July or August. 


liquidated $500 million in U.S. shares 
to increase its stockpile of dollars and 
support the pound. 

Invasion of Brokers. While the for- 
eign trading lately has hurt the market, 
it has substantially helped U.S. stock- 
brokers. Rising volume means rising 
commissions for them, and they have 
been flocking abroad to get in on the 
action. Since 1959 the number of U.S. 
brokerage branches has jumped from 
zero to twelve in Germany, 15 to 19 in 
Britain, and seven to 20 in France. Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith has 
increased its outposts from none in 1951 
to 17 today, and Bache & Co. now has 
16 offices in Mexico City, Tokyo, Bei- 
rut, Hong Kong, and a dozen European 
cities. Also spreading overseas are Dean 
Witter; Fahnestock; Harris, Upham; 
Smith, Barney, and scores of other bro- 
kers. In addition, U.S. bank branches 
do a brisk business in the stocks of 
American companies or their foreign 
subsidiaries. 

A few years ago, the bulk of the busi- 
ness came from Americans abroad, but 
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stay with 
New York City’s 
#1 Host 


You've made the best choice in 
town. LOEW'S HOTELS offer you 
6,011 splendid hotel rooms, 6 
prime midtown locations, infor- 
mal motor inns, soaring sky- 
scraper hotels, East Side and 
West Side. Loew's HorTELs are fun, 
too (supper club, discotheque, 
delightful restaurants, swimming 
pools, sauna). And Loew's HOTELS 
have brought innovation to hotel 
life (extra ‘phone in bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 
SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 


East 51st at Lexington * PL 2-7000 
CHILOREN FREE IN SAME ROOM WITH PARENTS 


LOEW'S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN 


Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 © FREE PARKING 


CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 
Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 + Free PARKING 


THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 * HOME OF SHEPHEARD’S 


THE WARWICK 
Avenue of Americas & 54th Street * Cl 7-2700 


...in Miami Beach, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF BAL HARBOUR 


...in Puerto Rico, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF SAN JUAN 


and NOW... 
in Chicago, Loew's newest 
HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


EAST and WEST 
SU 7-7200 * HOME OF THE FAMED PUMP ROOM 


LOEW'S HOTELS * PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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now most of it is done with wealthy for- 
eign citizens or institutional investors. 
In Germany the typical customer is a 
local businessman or professional man 
who plunks close to $30,000 into the 
U.S. market. Such investors are attract- 
ed to Wall Street partly because they 
can get far more relevant information 
about U.S. companies than about indig- 
enous corporations, even though Euro- 
pean firms are becoming somewhat less 
secretive about their operations. Says a 
Bache salesman in Paris: “We can tell 
a Frenchman what we think General 
Motors will earn in the next quarter. 
but he normally cannot find out what 
a French company earned last year un- 
til some time this summer—and then 
it probably won't be the right figure.” 

We'll Call You. Though traditions in 
some countries forbid brokers to adver- 
tise or openly solicit customers, the U.S. 
firms have built a big clientele and ag- 
gressively hold onto it. A German bro- 
ker seldom phones his customers—and 
charges them 20 pfennigs for each call 
when he does—but the U.S. brokers are 
always on the phone with suggestions 
and send out as many as eight research 
reports a month. Many governments re- 
strict trading in U.S. stocks; Britain im- 
poses a 41° tax on it, and countries 
as diverse as Chile and Denmark flat- 
ly prohibit it. Imaginative investors, 
however, usually can slide around the 
restrictions. The main reason for their 
interest is that, despite the recent weak- 
ness, the U.S. stock market has had a 
longer and stronger upswing than any 
other in the world—and foreign inves- 
tors want to buy a piece of the expan- 
sive U.S. economy. 


GREECE 


Aluminum Under Parnassus 

Trading on its past, Greece has long 
supported itself on tourism and an eco- 
nomic mixture of goats and grapes, fish 
and ships. More recently, the country 
has tried hard to develop modern in- 
dustry, has more than tripled industrial 
exports to $25 million in the past five 
years. All along, a valuable asset lay 
hidden: bauxite, the basic raw material 
from which aluminum is made. Now 
a French-Greek-American combine 
called Aluminum of Greece has built 
the country’s largest plant, a $135 mil- 
lion factory on the Bay of Antikyra 
in the shadow of Mount Parnassus. The 
plant not only brings Greece a whole 
new industry, aluminum, but by itself 
will double again the country’s indus- 
trial exports by August. 

Patience of Penelope. The combine 
is led by France's biggest aluminum 
maker, Pechiney, but substantial mi- 
nority interests are held by Shipping 
Magnate Stavros Niarchos (21%), the 
U.S.’s Reynolds Metals (17%) and the 
Greek government (12%). Pechiney 
put up half the capital, has nine men 
on the 18-member board of directors, 
among them its own director-general, 
Pierre Jouven, who is chairman of the 
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Aboard JAL’s magnificent Jet Couriers, 
the pleasures of the Orient continue... 
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new company. What drew Pechiney to 
Greece, aside from the plentiful bauxite? 
Cheap labor, one of the Mediterranean’s 
deepest harbors at Antikyra, and the 
Greek government's promise to supply 
low-cost electricity. 

From the outset, the project has been 
plagued by headaches that would have 
strained the patience of Penelope. It 
took two years, for example, to assem- 
ble the site, and then the ground turned 
out to be full of archaeological treas- 
ures, whose salvage slowed construc- 
tion. “In Greece,” says General Mana- 
ger Paul Lugagne Delpon, “you can't 
destroy a church, even if it’s already de- 
stroyed.” Tricky renegotiations over the 
price of electricity with three successive 
governments are only now nearing con- 
clusion, with the company likely to wind 
up paying as much as $1,500,000 a year 
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DELPON AT ANTIKYRA PLANT 
Beyond fish and ships. 


more for its power than it had original- 
ly bargained for. Even so, though the 
plant was ready to start production six 
months ago, the electricity wasn’t avail- 
able, at any price, because of inter- 
minable delays in laying cable connect- 
ing the factory to a new government- 
owned hydroelectric power station at 
Kremasta. 

Homage to Aristotle. Now electric- 
ity has begun to flow, and the factory is 
in limited production, Its ultimate an- 
nual goal: 72,500 tons of aluminum 
worth $30 million, only 15% of which 
will be consumed in Greece. Already 
the plant has changed life for many of 
the local herdsmen and fishermen. Aft- 
er testing 8,000 of them for technical 
aptitudes, the company hired 800, is 
housing them for as little as $5.33 a 
month in a new town that boasts a well- 
stocked shopping center and a six-grade 
school. Though the company is exploit- 
ing assets that were unknown to the 

| ancients, it has remembered to pay them 
fitting homage: streets in the new town 
bear such names as Plato, Socrates and 
| Aristotle. 
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Johnnie Walker himself, stepping out on a 
pouring spout that saves every precious drop. 
Hand-painted, and yours for only fifty cents. 
Mail the coupon. Johnnie Walker Red, smooth 
enough to be the world’s largest-selling Scotch, "SS 
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The tuned car. For young people of all ages. 


What makesacaracaris styling, performa 


We have a secret formula for rejuve 
nating tired drivers. It’s called “Buick 
tuning.” 

You know how well your car’s engine 
runs after a tuneup? Buick tuning has 
the same effect on the whole car. Not 


just the engine. The whole Buick. 
Everything blends with everything else. 
Performance. Ride. Handling. 
All tuned to work together in harmony. 


Styling 


rhat’s what the tuned car is. A Buick 
Where the tuned car comes 


from. It comes from ideas, yes. But 
we don’t really trust ideas until we see 
how they prove out. So we put our 


ideas in cars and take them out on the 
road for exhaustive testing. 

Do we test on orthodox proving 
erounds? Sure—in Phoenix, 
for example. But since we « ouldn’t tune 


Arizona, 


nee. ride and handling. Only wl 


Like th 


66 Wildcat Gran Sport 


acarona proving ground alone (and 


since you won't be driving on one, 
either we don’t ship our cars out 
there. We drive them—testing all the 
way 


Where else do we test and tune, test 
and tune? The answer is: everywhere. 
Anywhere a road can teach us some 
thir 

Safety is everybody's business. 


r about the roads you drive 


Including ours. The tuned car is 
tuned for safety, too. Which is why 
model comes with an outside reat 
view mirror. And a padded dash. And 
seat belts front and rear. And a shatter- 
resistant inside mirror. And padded 
sun visors. And automatic backup light. 
And dual-speed windshield wipers and 


every 


Ww ishers. 


What the tuned car can do for 
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you. Will a new 325-hp Wildcat make 
a new driver out of you ? We think so. 
You may find yourself enjoying those 
little unexpected trips to the grocery 
store. With the 340-hp Wildcat Gran 
Sport version (it has the larger engine, 
a special ride and handling package, 
Positraction rear axle and—naturally 

everything tuned to match), you may 
just find yourself arranging to forget 
things so you can go back again. Don’t 
blame us. Just think how much fun it 
will be to feel like you've just rotten 


your driver's license. Ah, youth. 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a 


Buick? 
1966 Buick. 
The tuned car. 
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Something for the Girls 

The Group. Nearly every reader of 
Mary McCarthy's bitchy, college-bred 
bestseller—and even many who osten- 
tatiously refused to read it—should find 
this movie irresistible. Miss McCarthy's 
heroines were eight little Vassar grads, 
class of °33, who threw away their books 
to learn firsthand about life, men, sex- 
ual fulfillment and social betterment in 
the turbulent years between commence- 
ment day and the beginning of World 
War II. The film omits some of the mi- 
nor evidence against them and succeeds 
as a suds opera far superior to the or- 
dinary household brand. Sharply written 
by Scenarist Sidney Buchman, it is di- 


KNIGHT, REDD, WALTER & PETTET 
Washed in superior suds. 


rected with lively, Roosevelt-period fla- 
vor by Sidney Lumet and played with 
giddy, gossipy, delicious girlishness by a 
group of captivating young actresses 
who rediscover the ‘30s like Junior 
Leaguers unleashed at an antiques fair. 
The whole production shows unerring 
taste. Boris Kaufman's subdued color 
photography evokes nostalgia the way 
old snapshots do, pulling the mind back 
to floppy hats and turbans and the hor- 
rors of early modern décor. Lumet skill- 
fully sustains the drama’s reminiscent 
mood without losing his amused detach- 
ment toward the well-educated, privi- 
leged creatures who, if nothing else, 
will remain loyal alumnae till the day 
they die. Virginity, infidelity, Commu- 
nism, hard times, conception, contra- 
ception, Hitler and high fashion are their 
concerns. Balefully sizing up the groom 
at the group's first wedding, a bleak rit- 
ual in Greenwich Village, one member 
of the sisterhood groans: “My God, 
Harald’s wearing brown suede shoes!” 
More than anything, unshakable 
performances keep The Group going 
strong. As the bride Kay, who ultimate- 
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Ntalian Provincial 637 in Distressed Walnut, $298.50 


Until you hear Magnavox Astro-Sonic Stereo, 
you have no idea how beautiful music can be. 


Astro-Sonic Stereo brings you the full beauty of music with unequaled 
tonal dimension and fidelity from records, stereo FM, and FM/AM radio. 
Advanced solid-state circuitry replaces tubes for far greater efficiency and 
lasting reliability. Select from a variety of magnificent styles sold direct 
through Magnavox dealers (Yellow the magnificent 
Pages) saving you middleman costs. Ma gq naw orc 
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Where do tall traveling 


men with 


short wives 


stay? 


At Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges — 
where your bath has two shower heads 
—one high, one low — in case milady’s 
worried about wetting her hairdo. 
Other extras? How about: the extra 
dressing area with its own sink 
bedside control panel for TV, radio, 
lights . . . air-conditioner . . . beautiful 





double draperies and rich carpeting 

. the absolute soundproofing .. . 
and immaculate surroundings? You'll 
like these free extras. So will the 
“little lady”. 

Wherever you're going, we're already 
there . . . at over 250 locations, coast- 
to-coast. 


Howarp Jounson$ 


RESTAURANTS 


MOTOR LODGES 


HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS 
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...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50...the BATH SOAP, $3.00 
...the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
...the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00...the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 
...the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00...the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50 
_..the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50...the gift set of ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
and DEODORANT STICK, $3.00... other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 
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ly pays with her life for choosing the 
husband, Broadway's Joanna 
Pettet etches a jittery, wounding image 
of pride slowly strangled. As Libby, the 
frigid literary snob, Jessica Walter un 
reels bits of the yarn through hearsay 
as only a cat can. As Dottie, a staid 
Bostonian who decides to let a casual 
acquaintance seduce her. Joan Hackett 
intuitively lights up every scene she is 
in. And Shirley Knight, as Polly, reads 
gentle truth into every word and ges- 
ture. Leading the second rank, Candice 
Bergen, as the Lesbian “Lakey,” is a 
stunning presence. Most important of 
the men in their lives are Larry Hag- 
man and James Broderick, with Hal 
Holbrook contributing some solemn hi 
larity as a failed leftist philanderer who 
seems unable to assimilate the benefits 
of psychoanalysis 

In order to propel his close-knit cast 
through a long, fragmentized narrative 
Director Lumet has to bob around a 
good deal, ticker-taping a chatty alum- 
nae newsletter across the screen like 
subtitles in a foreign movie, sometimes 
cutting from character to character as 
though he were taking an opinion poll 
Linking political and social history to 
the girls’ private affairs also creates mo- 
mentary strain, since the audience can 
not really profit much from learning 
that the German army has attacked Po- 
land just after good ole Pokey (Mary- 
Robin Redd) delivers her second set of 
Although The Group's McCar- 
thvish airs are trivial as sociology, more 
dazzling than deep as drama, no sorority 
party in years has dished out so much 
trenchant and exhilarating tattle 


Ww rong 


twins 


Prize Package 


The Oscar. Even at its awful best 
this mindless Joseph E. Levine epic will 
hardly win anything but booby prizes 
One can easily imagine the scene next 
year at the famous ceremonies in Santa 
Monica: the pit orchestra bravely mud 
dling through Percy Faith’s flail-it-with 
music themes from The Oscar while an 
Academy spokesman announces that all 
categories have been hastily revised to 
permit a few special awards. The prob- 
able Oscar winners 

Worst Screenplay Based on Material 
from Another Medium: to Harlan Elh 
son, Russell Rouse and Clarence Greene 
for dunking Richard Sale’s crimson 
novel about the Hollywood prize scram 
ble into a vatful of whitewash. The book 
described a rat race in which the vic- 
tors were merely the best of breed 
The movie describes a demiparadise be- 
smirched by Stephen Boyd as a vicious 
nominee (“That rot inside” is his tragic 
flaw) who forgets that truth and beauty 
are the Only Real Rewards. 

Most Diversionary Direction: to Rus- 
sell Rouse, who apparently decided that 
hopeless dialogue can ring funny when 
played as high tragedy. “Do you bleed? 
Do you cry?” moans trampled Talent 
Scout Eleanor Parker. “I'm not some 
sort of garbage pail you can slide a lid 
on and walk away!” she adds. The less 
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JILL ST, JOHN IN “OSCAR 
Pingpong is her game. 


raunchy lines are disposed of in rounds 
of verbal pingpong. Let Boyd say “My 
head is splitting” (ping) and Wife Elke 
Sommer is sure to answer “So is our 
marriage” (pong). Milton Berle, Jo- 
seph Cotten, Jill St. John, Peter Law- 
ford and Edie Adams all prove expert 
at the game 

Least Tedious Performance by a Sup- 
porting Actress: to Designer Edith 
Head, who doggedly plays herself in a 
party sequence for a second or two 

Least Believable Performance by a 
Supporting Actor: to Singer Tony Ben- 
nett, who plays the star's stooge as 
though someone had half-persuaded him 
that a crooner can burst into tears as 
easily as he bursts into song 

Least Performance by an Actress 
Elke Sommer, who gets big fat roles 
and plays them thinly 

Least Performance by an Actor: Ste- 
phen Boyd, who literally wrings his 
hands in moments of crisis. His portrait 
of a snaky, sniveling contender at the 
Oscar countdown should be shown ex- 
clusively in theaters that have doctors 
and nurses stationed in the lobby to at- 
tend viewers who laugh themselves sick 

Worst All-About-Hollywood Picture 
of the Year: Here comes the Price 
Waterhouse man with the envelope, 
and it looks like a clean sweep 


Quack Caper 

Lord Love A Duck is a murky black 
Satire about a teen-age dropout whose 
every wish comes true. Except for Tues- 
day Weld’s Saturday-night zest, the au- 
dience’s wishes are unfulfilled. Roddy 
McDowall, as a teen genie, enables 
Tuesday to vamp her high school prin- 
cipal, cavort seductively with her father, 
bury her mother, marry too soon, dis- 
pose of her young husband and become 
a beachnik movie star. All the nonsense 
strives to spoof the ethos of American 
youth, but the film’s real message— 
which obviously appeals to Producer- 
Director-Writer George Axelrod—is 
delivered by Roddy, who ends up in a 
psychiatric ward extolling the bounties 
of “a dirty mind in a sound body.” 
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1. GREASY SPOTS 


2. EGG YOLK 


3. LIPSTICK SPOTS 
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5. MILK FILM 
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Guarantees the most spot-free washing—the most 

spot-free glasses, silver, dishes any dishwasher 

BS & can wash—or your money back. Dishwasher all 
gets in and under spots, lifts 

ers the them off and floats them away 

Even dishes stacked for hours 


h sparkling clean, come out beautifully spot 











aw, less Leading dishwasher manufacturers recom 
mend Dishwasher all. Try it today! 
ends water spots.too! 


NEW GIANT SIZE 





New Giant size! 
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The Leap into Today 


THE NEW PEOPLE by Edith 
205 pages. Doubleday. $4.50 


Iglauver. 


Before 1953, as far as the Canadian 
government was concerned, the domin- 
ion’s 12,000 Eskimos ranked about with 
caribou for concern and polar bears for 
utility. Strewn across millions of square 
miles of permafrost, they were a deplet- 
ed and dying culture, helplessly locked 
in old patterns, too weak to accommo- 
date new. That year Canada’s con- 
science underwrote a_ radical new 
experiment to save the Eskimos by mak- 
ing them self-sufficient. Edith Iglauer’s 
book tells of the leap, “literally for their 
lives,” into the modern world, 

Qikartissivik. The instrument of self- 
help was the cooperative, chosen be- 
cause it would belong to the Eskimo 
and because it was the most simple and 
therefore the most comprehensible of 
marketing systems. Even so, the con- 
cepts often boggled minds whose exer- 
cises in community action had never 
gone much beyond the equitable dissec- 
tion of a harpooned seal. Introduced to 
the unfathomable mysteries of a credit 
union, for example, the Eskimos called 
it gikartissivik, “The place where the 
money is stopped.” 

Intersettlement conferences induced 
agonies of self-consciousness among del- 
egates attuned to the lonely life. When 
stage fright paralyzed the first Eskimo 
speaker at a meeting in Frobisher Bay, 
Donald Snowden, the government man, 
eased his chair close to block the view 
of the crowd. “Tell me about the co-op 
at the George River,” he said gently, 
“and forget about the other people 
here.” Slowly, with the help of men 
like Snowden, the Eskimos developed 
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EDITH IGLAUER 
With corned seal and walrus vinaigrette. 
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the tools they needed: self-assurance, a 
sense of achievement. pride. “We built 
this hall to last forever!” said Willi 
Imudlik of the substantial wooden 
meeting place that he helped to erect. 
“Whose store is this?” asked a visitor to 
the co-op trading post in Whale Cove. 
“Uvaeuk!” shouted everyone in it 
proudly. “Ours!” 

Oneekatualeeotae. By 1963, Eskimos 
were running 18 co-ops, shipping as far 
south as New York such marketable 
commodities as frozen char (a delicious 
fish that tastes like salmon), waterproof 
sealskin boots, Eskimo handicraft and 
art. In the Eskimos’ own stores, delica- 
cies that they canned themselves—muk- 
tuk (whale skin), corned and roasted 
seal meat, sweet-and-sour whale, walrus 
flippers vinaigrette—now move as brisk- 
ly as canned ham loaf. 

Author Iglauer, the wife of The New 
Yorker Writer Philip Hamburger, flew 
to Northern Canada, attended the con- 
ferences as an observer, learned how to 
walk in deep snow (bend the knees to 
exert a forward rather than downward 
thrust) and got an Eskimo name: Onee- 
katualeeotae, “The woman who tells the 
story.” She tells it deliberately and un- 
emotionally, but she provides plenty for 
the reader to feel emotional about. 


Man in the Red Flannel Shirt 


GARIBALD! & HIS ENEMIES by Christo- 
pher Hibbert. 423 pages Little, Brown 
$7.50 








Compared with the grand simplicities 
of the American Revolution, Italy's 
struggle for nationhood was an operatic 
business; the absurd plot seems almost 
irrelevant to the magnificent sound et- 
fects. Its chief character had none of 
the natural authority of a born grandee 
like Washington: he was a bizarre, pen- 
niless, oratorical adventurer with a wild 
beard, red shirt, cloak and cutlass. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was also a pure 
and noble man, whose goodness re- 
proaches a 20th century in which revo- 
lutionaries have been most notable for 
wickedness. His story has been superbly 
told by Christopher Hibbert, a 42-year- 
old British historian of the kind called 
“popular” because he is prolific (this is 
his fourth major work), he is readable 
and he does not clutter the text with 
academic expertise. 

Village Patriotism. Italy was a Na- 
poleonic satrapy in 1807 when Garibaldi 
was born. After the Congress of Vien- 
na (1814-15), the peninsula was con- 
trolled by three entities: France, the Pa- 
pacy and the House of Savoy. Garibaldi 
himself was born in Nice; he spoke and 
wrote the Ligurian dialect, but never 
quite mastered Italian. Few Italians spoke 
anything but a regional dialect; an Um- 
brian peasant found it hard to commu- 
nicate with a Venetian or a Neapolitan. 
Patriotism stopped at village limits. 

A political conviction that Italy was a 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI 
As Columbus must have felt. 


nation was not enough; Italy had to be- 
come a religion before it became a tact 
The gospel was supplied by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. a doctrinaire zealot of secular 
but mystical nationalism. Among his 
converts was Garibaldi, who as a young 
seaman in the Piedmontese navy first 
heard the revolutionary phrase, “The 
Italy of all the Italians.” He fell, he re- 
called, “as Columbus must have done 
when he first caught sight of land.” 
Discovery provoked action; in 1834 
Garibaldi was sentenced to death as an 
agitator in an abortive mutiny. He de- 
parted for Rio de Janeiro not so much a 
hunted refugee as an “apostle” of Maz- 
zini’s creed. Rarely has a political sor 
cerer had so gifted an apprentice. Maz 
zini called for bands of guerrillas to tree 
the nations of Europe. Garibaldi car- 
ried the concept to South America, 
fighting for ten years in Brazil and 
Uruguay. When he sailed in 1848 w ith 
60 men to unite Italy, he expected to 
land on a hostile shore. In Roverbelli 
(near Mantua) he found the unexpect- 
ed: Charles Albert of Savoy, King ot 
Sardinia, welcomed him, but gave no 
employment to his ragged company. 
Innocent Dictator. From there on, 
Garibaldi’s career is farce, confusion and 
grandeur in that order, although His- 
torian Hibbert tries in his cool British 
way to make a coherent narrative Dur- 
ing the next 23 years, he fought a bit, 
governed a bit, endured exile a bit and 
agitated endlessly for Italian nation- 
hood. Where he appeared with his 
troops, the village bands struck up, 
flowers were thrown, speeches were 
made, five village lads volunteered, and 
six stragglers deserted from his rear 
guard, His legend grew, and often he 
was hailed as “the second Jesus Christ” 
although he had serious doubts about 
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For the pleasure of your company! 


Enjoy Prized I.W. Harper Gold Medal Bourbon 
or the traditional Bottled in Bond. Since 1872. 
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Q. What is McNamara’s 
secret? 


Avie is the first Defense Secretary to master 
the world’s biggest business operation, He has 
developed a whole new range of U.S, military 
capabilities, and established new management 
patterns that may transform the Government. 
How? By insisting on rigorous definitions, explicit 
goals, quantified data—by applying the scientific 
method to a very human enterprise. Whatever 
your business, you would have learned a great 
deal from Fortune's explication of the Me 
Namara method, 





Q. Why are today’s 
students in rebellion? 


“T am a human being; do not bend, fold or 
mutilate,” said one student picket sign. Many 
people besides students feel they are being suf- 
focated by today’s big institutions, They are some 
limes right, ForTUNE found in its study of the 
University of California riots. One of ForTUNE's 
abilities: to improve your understanding of urgent 
social problems, 


Match wi 


HOW MANY OF THE QUESTIONS DID 
YOU GET RIGHT? For regular Forrune 
readers there wasn’t much challenge because 
the answers were in recent issues. But if you 
ure a management man who doesn’t read 
ForTUNE (there are a few) and found the 
questions both pertinent and difficult, we in- 
vite you to subscribe now at the special intro- 
ductory rate. In the months to come you will 
find fascinating material that will affect you 
as businessman, investor, citizen 

No other publication tackles such impor- 
tant questions so satisfactorily. FORTUNE Cor- 
poration Stories, for example, reveal how 
other companies are handling problems that 
match your problems...companies like Union 
Carbide, TWA, Travelers, Kodak, Chrysler, 











Q. What's the one sure 
way to sell anything? 


e According to a few big companies, the sure 
way is to stage a million-dollar musical revue. 
Invite your salesmen, buyers, and the press, and 
let the chorus girls whip up new enthusiasm for 
your product, A recent FoRTUNE survey reported: 
nobody has proved the idea doesn’t work. 





Q. Is this man a genius? 


A. Probably, David Ogilvy’s creations include 
some of history's best ads, one of the biggest ad 
agencies and an Ogilvy legend that may be his 
most remarkable creation. ForTUNE profiles pene- 
trate the legend to reveal the man, show you how 
other businessmen operate. 





Comsat, to name only a recent few. Manage- 
ment Stories suggest how to cope with com- 


puters, jumor execulives, senior executives 
Industry Stories can show you where your 
company—and your competitors—are headed. 


Personal Profiles, Government, Personal In- 
and Technology articles focus your 
attention on the really significant develop- 
ments. And all this comes to you in a package 
(one of publishing’s most handsome) that most 
companies consider a business expense. Ex- 
amine the special price, then subscribe today. 


Special Introductory Rate 


lo show you that For1TUNE means business, 
have a special introductory rate. Order 
ForTUNE now for the next 15 months at the 
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Q. Name the five biggest 
U.S. companies 


Among 11,000 vital statistics, ForTuNe’s 
annual 500 Directory ranks General Motors, 
Standard Oil (N.J.), Ford, General Electric and 
Socony Mobil as the first five, gives sales, assets, 
profits and capital for all 500. A unique and 
usable reference, whatever your field. 
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Q. How good are the 
cosmetics stocks? 


A. Better than most investors think, The indus- 
try has an unusually good record of earnings 
growth even during recession years. Incisive com- 
mentary on stocks makes ForTUNE required read- 
ing on Wall Street. Who else discovered Litton in 
1958, Syntex in 1951? 


ortune. 


special price of only $11.50 ($3.50 less than 
at the regular one-year rate and $11 less than 
the cost at the newsstand), and you will re- 
ceive a free copy of Alfred P. Sloan's extra- 
ordinary best seller. “My Years with General 
Motors.” Much of this amazing book was first 
published in Fortune, and then the hard- 
bound edition was on the best-seller list for 22 
weeks. Now the unabridged, 467-page, illus- 
trated, soft-bound edition is yours at no cost. 
By themselves, the management techniques 
Mr. Sloan reveals should be worth far more 
than the cost of your subscription. If you're a 
businessman who refuses to stop growing, 
send the adjacent reply card now or write 
direct to: Fortune, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 








the credentials of the earthly represent- 
alives of the first 

Italy was finally united in 1870 under 
the House of Savoy. The unity was per- 
haps inevitable, but without Garibaldi 
the Rivorgimento would have lacked a 
popular hero, He was a good command- 
er of men; Abraham Lincoln even of- 
fered him an army corps with the Union 
forces. (Garibaldi turned him down; he 
wanted supreme command and immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery ) He was, how- 
ever, too much of an innocent to be a 
good administrator. He was_ installed 
only briefly as “Dictator” of Sicily. Yet 
if the prophet-in-arms was a nuisance 
in his own country, he received great 
honor elsewhere. In 1864, London put 
on an unprecedented jamboree for the 
visiting lion of liberty. He was given 
splendid receptions, pronounced “noble” 
by the poet laureate, and half a million 
Londoners yelled their heads off. He 
had the good sense and bad taste to 
wear his red shirt nearly everywhere. 
There were only two sour notes. Queen 
Victoria was “deeply shocked” by the 
high-level attention paid to this sub- 
verter of established order. Karl Marx, 
then organizing the First International 
in England, huffed: “A miserable spec- 
tacle of imbecility.” 

When he retired to the granitic little 
island domain of Caprera, between 
Corsica and Sardinia (much of it paid 
for by English friends), Garibaldi 
dreamed of a Shelleyan end—to be 
burned, like the poet, on the beach, 
When he died in 1882, he was instead 
given the usual Christian burial on Ca- 
prera. Nature supplied the Garibaldian 
touch. A melodramatic storm came up, 
and the vast granite block that now 
covers his body cracked and broke. 


Lady Mary, Quite Contrary 


THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF LADY SPECIAL DRY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE, VOLUME | 
(1708-1720), collected and edited by 
Gj, : Co GZ. 
WMilled Cngle ihe Yin 


Robert Halsband. 468 pages. Oxford 
$13.45. 


Lady Who? A reasonable question, 
for the world has almost forgotten the 
greatest Englishwoman of the | 8th cen- 


tury. Her beauty was the cynosure, her CHARLES TANQUERAY & C9 L"?. 
wit the terror, her private life the puz- LONDON. ENGLAND. 


zlement of Hanoverian London, She was *ODUCE of ENGLAND 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
the confidante of one Prime Minister 
(Walpole) and the mother-in-law of 
another (Bute). She introduced small- 
Pox vaccination to Europe. She rivaled 
Pope as a satiric versifier, dazzled Ad- 
dison and Steele as an essayist. Above all 
she was acclaimed, by Dr. Johnson him- 
self, as the greatest of the great letter 
writers of 18th century England 


Lede Mant Leon Tent pobinetios If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
in 1861 and then only in a scantling have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


collection of 470, have now been as- 
sembled by Columbia's Robert Hals- 
band in three handsome volumes (one (PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 
published now and the other two with- 
in the year). They contain some 900 
items—every line of authenticated cor- 
respondence. In collective effect they 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF 
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Elwood, we're through! Pixie Pinions will never 
get another order. You’re miserable on quality, 
wild on price, late on delivery. Goodbye! 


Herb, Pixie Pinions is out. From 
now on, we buy from Grandiose Gears, 


\ 


—— - 


Grandiose? Don’t know ‘em. 
But if you want to take a 
chance... 








No more delivery headaches, Casper. 


Want to see a great pinion gear, Fred? 
Grandiose Gears promises 24 hour service. 


Here’s a sample from Grandiose. 





| Another great sample from 
\ an unknown outfit. Just wait _Vd hate to hang by the thumbs 
till you need ‘em in quantity — and to \ till the stuff arrives. Those would-be 
3 y close tolerances, \ suppliers promise anything. 
\ 











Elwood? Listen, Elwood — that call | made 


Orville, I'm considering changing our gear supplier. 
this morning .. . You realize | was just kidding... 


Grandiose Gears is 40% cheaper than Pixie Pinions, 


\ 40% cheaper! Must be making 
their gears out of structural seaweed. 


\ 





If nobody knows your name, you've got troubles. Even if your product is a good one, 
The industrial buyer’s fear of backing.an unknown brand can stop your salesman 
cold. Best way to become known—and stay that way—is to advertise regularly in 
McGraw-Hill business and industrial magazines. Your products will be familiar to 
industry leaders. And your company will be as acceptable as an old friend, 
Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough —in the kind of magazine 
that talks business to the people you're trying to sell, 


McGRAW-HILL | 


market-directed ° 


PUBLICATIONS 
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it’s so nice to have something to talk to! 


In this electronic era, with everything around 
you blinking and buzzing, it’s comforting to 
know that the Stenorette® Embassy® is one 
machine that listens, and records everything 
you Say even the tone of your voice 
and then, at the convenient time, transmits 
your thoughts to your secretary for immediate 
typing 


a pre-loaded 
just a sentence 
If you're inter- 


Your words are recorded on 
cartridge of magnetic tape 
or a 45-minute conference 


GRUNDIG 


tape to the last few words. Change Northern Boblavald at 45ih Street 
tape Long Is 


turns the 


rupted, a flick of your thumb on the mike re- 
| DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 
your mind in mid sentence? Just run the 


and City, N. Y. 11101 


back state your new thought the tape Gentlemen: I'd like to talk to & Sienorette® 
holds only the corrected statement Exbuee Passe cacranmetitee ce 
A simple demonstration will prove the Sten Name 
orette Embassy to be the handiest helper you ro 
and your secretary ever had shortens your 
day, lengthens your productivity Address Se ee = 
City —__—_State_ 
You'll enjoy the way it talks back, too - 
Stenorette® is a registered trademark of the Delur Amsco Corporatio 





protected by design patents #191402 & 191582 
Embassy®-U.5. Patent 23,057,570 and Design patents 


Stenorette* EMBASSY’ 


$249.50 (suggested list) with either dictating or transcribing accessories 


DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION — For more than 40 years manutacturers of precision electronic and photographic products c8 
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HIS NECK 
Might Save 


YOUR 
HEART 


High blood pressure can cause 
stroke and contribute to heart 
attack. But the giraffe, with sky- 
high pressure pushing blood up 10 
feet of neck, escapes these threats. 
Research scientists have been 
searching for reasons. Their find- 
ings might help guard you against 
high blood pressure damage. 


Nearly 100 million Heart Fund 
dollars have been spent since 1949 
on many vital research studies. 
Thousands of lives have been saved 
as a result, but the cardiovascular 
diseases remain your Number | 
health enemy. Scientists need more 
dollars now to expand their search. 
Help them to help you. 


GIVE... 


so more will live ~« 


HEART FUND 


startlingly enlarge the human interest 
as well as the literary stature of this 
“haughty soul to woman join’d”—an 
androgyne of genius who was born with 
a man’s mind in a woman's body and 
could never reconcile the two. 

Royalty & Rest Rooms. Ignored by 
her family, Lady Mary as a child took 
refuge in a life of fantasy—she liked to 
run across the fields in the evening, try- 
ing to catch the setting sun. At 19, she 
had produced several albums of verse 
and a “handsome bosom” that disput- 
ed for attention with dark smoldering 
eyes. At 24, she married Edward Wort- 
ley, coldly handsome grandson of the 
Earl of Sandwich, who seemed more 
interested in money than in Mary. Even 
so, she wrote him hearty letters of po- 
litical encouragement: “The Ministry is 





LETTER-WRITER MONTAGUE 
A dragon of intelligence. 


like a play at Court; there's a little door 
to get in, and a great Croud without, 
shoveing and thrusting who shall be 
foremost; people that knock others with 
their Elbows, disregard a little kick of 
the shinns, and still thrust forwards are 
sure of a good place.” 

In 1716, Wortley was named am- 
bassador to the court of the Sultan. In 
her celebrated “embassy letters” from 
Turkey, Lady Mary wrote about every- 
thing from royalty to rest rooms, and 
was particularly happy to find that the 
custom of the veils reduced “danger ol 
Discovery” and made “the number of 
faithfull wives very small.” 

Dirty Smock. Back in England, she 
induced physicians to attempt the Turk- 
ish practice of preventing smallpox by 
inoculation, and the ensuing controver- 
sy made her famous as the Jonas Salk 
of the 18th century. She also set up a 
salon frequented by such famous wits 
as Congreve, Pope, Steele, Fielding, 
Voltaire—and Lady Mary. Once, when 
somebody wondered why Prime Minis- 
ter Robert Walpole had appointed a dolt 
as his Secretary of State, Lady Mary 
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The Martell — has been aking hit cognac fir 250 years—since Louis XIV 
reigned over France. Today this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs is 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? 


MARTELL 


COGN AC B D _ 

A Special Offer— M. Martell’s five brandy glass R ine A ach$S N DY. 
$2 to Martell, Dept, T-311, P.O. Box 170, ton, Mass. 02101. V.S.0.P, 
Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof, Sole U.S. Rep., Browne-Vintners Co., New York, 
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My husband wanted several 
thousand children. 


He wanted them to 
play with his toys. 


But he couldn’t get 

children to play with the 

toys he made, because 

he didn’t know how to 
reach them. 


So he called a man who 
knewtheonewaytoreach 
the right people at 

the right time in 
the right place, and 
; the man said: 
“Spot TV puts your money 


where the market is. Spot TV 
gets them where they live?’ 


<St 


. So my husband bought some 
Spot TV after school, and two years later he was one of the top 3 
toy makers in the country with millions of children all his own. 


Today my husband uses Spot TV more than ever. 
He knows where children come from. 


Based on an actual 
case history. 


If you'd like to reach the right people at the right time with Spot TV, call The Katz Agency, Inc. Station Representatives. 


New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
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Thiokol Trackmasters 
travel on belts 


Steel cleats bolted to belts turn impassable That’s why Thiokol Specialties Division depends on 
terrain into roadway for Thiokol Trackmaster off- belting to withstand any surface condition— 
road vehicles. snow, mud, sand, swamps, or plowed ground. 

it takes a tough belt carcass of special nylon-plied When your belting application is really tough. look 
rubber to prevent the bolted cleats from pulling out. to . Porter Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AT H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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Live next door to the King. 
$12.12 a day, 
meals included. 


GAS 
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explained: “Oh, if I came suddenly to 
a great fortune and set up my coach, 
I should like to show it to the neigh- 
bouring village, but I could not carry 
you with me, for people might doubt 
whether it was your coach or mine. But 
if you would let me carry your cat with 
me, I would; for nobody would think it 
was the cat’s coach.” 
The games she played made enemies, | 
among them that ingenious hunchback, 
Alexander Pope, whose ferociously wit- 
ty verses proclaimed that Lady Mary 
was greedy, stingy, adulterous, Lesbian, 
syphilitic—and on top of that she wore 
a dirty smock. His attacks were sicken- 
ingly effective. In her 40s Lady Mary 
faced a painful prospect: her name was 
muck, her marriage a byword, her 
looks a fading memory. In moving lines 
she said farewell to the love she never 
found. 
Whilst other Maids a shameless Path 
pursue, 
Neither to Honour, nor to Int'rest 
true; 
And proud to swell the Triumphs of 
their Eyes, | 
Exult in Love from Lovers they 





despise; 

Their Maxims all revers'’d, 1 mean to 
prove, 

And tho’ I like the Lover quit the | 
Love. 


She spoke too soon. In 1736 she ran | 
off to Venice with a dreamily beautiful 
but coldly ambisextrous adventurer, to 
whom she wrote 26 stormy love letters 
that appear for the first time in these 
volumes. Soon jilted, Lady Mary stayed 
on in Italy until, at 72, she announced: 
“I am dragging my ragged remnant of 
life to England.” When she arrived, half 
of London turned out to inspect the 
legendary monster. Her vivacity was so 
great that nobody guessed she was dy- 
ing of cancer. To Lady Mary herself, 
death was a matter of indifference. “I 
have lived long enough,” she declared 
firmly. And she was off to catch the 
Setting sun. 


Genuine Magic 


GREENSTONE by Sylvia Ashton-War- 
ner, 217 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$4.50. 


Nothing is more boring and embar- 
rassing than an amateur conjurer. Mag- 
ic must be perfect; real rabbits must 
emerge from the trick hat. The reader, 
noting that Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s 
novel is dedicated to a river (New 
Zealand's Whanganui), that among the 
chief characters are 13 darling chil- 
dren, most of them under one tin roof, 
and that various Maori gods and spirits 
are freely invoked, may suspect that he | 
is being conjured into accepting a crock 
of anthropological whimsy. Not so; the 
magic here is real. 

Greenstone is a story of two races. 
the Polynesian Maori, who came to 
New Zealand from their legendary oce- 
anic island homeland in the 14th cen- | 
tury, and the Scotch-English, who ar- 
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“Let My 
Temptation 
Be a Book... 


which | shall purchase, hold, and keep.’’ (Eugene Field in the Bibliomaniac’s Prayer.) 
And it's worthwhile to be tempted by books like these: H. M. Tomlinson's ‘The Sea 
and the Jungle’’; Viadimir Nabokov’s ‘‘Bend Sinister’’; Dylan Thomas’ ‘‘The Doctor 
and the Devils’; Samuel Eliot Morison’s ‘John Paul Jones’’. 


(Note the deliberate diversity, and the one common denominator: importance.) 


These books are your introductory ‘‘package"’ in the TIME READING PROGRAM... 
a particularly tempting plan because of double selectivity: (1) That of the Editors of 
TIME who choose the titles and write a special Preface to each, and (2) Your option 
to return any volume you don't like; cancel anytime you wish. 


Each book is soft-bound with plastic-impregnated covers, and measures 54 x 8 
inches. There are other attributes: large type, wide margins, and fine paper to make 
your reading as relaxing as it is rewarding. And the price is most economical. 


To learn more about the plan (without obligation), mail the coupon below today. It’s 
your introduction to an economical, lasting library. 


TIME/LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me more information about the TIME READING PROGRAM, My request 
places me under no obligation at all. 
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Looking for instant relief from media headaches? 
SI reaches households that buy headache remedies and 
reaches them at a lower cost per thousand than Life, Look, Post 
or Reader’s Digest, Esquire, Playboy, Time or The New Yorker. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


each week the facts add up to success 
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NeEeCD WOrKING CaPITaLl? 
LET US Carry THE LOabD. 


Pride of ownership can be expensive. If your company 
is expanding and needs additional working capital, the sale N 
and lease-back of existing machinery and equipment or the Rye Ye, 






leasing of new acquisitions can produce the money you need. Ss cn 
The Michigan Avenue National Bank Leasing Company * * 
has been formed as a self-liquidating service to > o 
provide financing and working capital to our bank's =! = 
commercial account customers. i) ww 
Write or call our Michael Whelan at DE 2-5522: he knows ty : & 
most of the answers and would be a good man to talk to. ¢ BANK gt 


MICHIGAN AVENUE NATIONAL BANK of Chicago 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO ILLINOIS 60602 ¢ DEARBORN 2-5522 
MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Northwestern Mutual Policvowner. Mr 


5 F , } 
Pace has recently added substantial amounts of life insurance for family 





and estate protection, K 


“Now while you’re young... 
save money on your life insurance” 


{ realistic woach to family 
by STANLEY C. PACE, 
Executive Vice President 
TRW, Inc., Cleveland 


ap, security 








“Some purchases a man may prudently 
postpone. The larger home, the better 
car, the general investment program, 
these can often wait. 
“But | have never known anyone to 
gain by putting off needed life insurance. 
“The fact is, no matter what your age, 


you can’t expect in the future to acquire 
permanent protection at as low a price 
as you can today. And the sooner you 
buy, the faster your total security will 
grow. 

“With life insurance plans started, a 
young man can handle things /is way— 
feel confident and free in making the 
most of his opportunities. 

“Of course, choosing the right life 
insurance company becomes important. 


The actual cost differences can be con- 
siderable. A good guide to keep in mind 
is this: unlike so many things we buy, 
the best in life insurance costs the least.” 


NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 





























Northwestern Mutual Life 
again reduces the cost 
of its life insurance 


ea 

4 ™ % } 
Another dividend scale increase, the 12th 
in 14 years, coupled with company growth, 
has raised our dividends in 1966 to a record 
$139 million—almost SIS million more 
than in 1965, 

The etfect of the increase varies depend- 
ing on age of insured, type of policy and 
how long it has been in force. As a typical 
example, a 35-year-old man who bought = | 
a $10,000 whole life policy from NML in 
1952 will receive in dividends $134.70 in 
1966, instead of $81.10 based on the 1952 
scale. 

Year after year, high dividends, plus 
rapidly growing cash values, continue to 
lower the net cost of NML. insurance. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





There is a difference... 
and the difference grows! 








rived in the 19th with the usual guns, 
Bibles and technological superiority. 
This, however, is no sad, simple story 
of savage innocence overwhelmed by 
progress. Miss Ashton-Warner grinds no 
stone axes against the bad white man. 
She does something a great deal more 
complicated and valuable: she sets in 
motion a sort of dance of language and 
imagery in which the childhood of the 
sophisticated race meets the stubborn 
memories of the aborigines in a celebra- 
tion of life. 

Door to Childhood. The plot serves 
as staff lines for the musical notes. 
Richmond D. Considine, an ex-writer, 
“once a celebrity in the outside world 
where celebrity seems to matter.” is 
crippled by arthritis and presides over 
his family in a remote forest clearing 
on the Whanganui River in the North 
Island of New Zealand. His wife. moth- 
er of all but one of the children, buys 
groceries by teaching school. Seasons 
pass: in the end the family is “res- 
cued™ from rural misery and taken 
downriver to a big house in town. Only 
Huia, a half-Maori girl sired by one of 
Considine’s sons, remains behind to live 
as a Polynesian princess with her peo- 
ple across the river, 

The book is written in the present 
lense, an irritating literary affectation 
as a rule. Here the device becomes a 
knob opening a door to the trancelike 
continuum of childhood—particularly 
that of the magic child Huia. with her 
ancestral talisman. a carved greenstone, 
and the grace of an imagination that 
has been touched by the best in two 
worlds, Sylvia Ashton-Warner does oth- 
er things easily that most current writ- 
ers would not attempt to contrive. Huta 
watches a fight between a brown-skin 
Maori and a white boy. They are not 
fighting for status, or out of racial bit- 
terness. The boys are fighting over 
something real—her. a princess. 

Across Creation. Huia is not crudely 
awakened to sex. A flower passes un 
der her nose. and “a child is clutched 
by primeval rapture to which she knows 
but one answer: turning to a shaggy 
tree trunk she embraces it passionately 
She presses her slight person against its 
bulk and kisses it with ardor until 
flung so carelessly on the storm of in- 
stinet, she swings into fantastic dune- 
ing. calling to the others, “The marriage 
ceremonial, the marriage ceremonul 
See me dance at my marriage cere- 
monial.” Never up, down or across 
creation could there be a lovelier sight.” 
An unobtrusive miracle is accom 
plished; the ceremony of innocence is 
not drowned. 

The New Zealand author, a teacher 
whose theories in practice (Time. Sept. 
6, 1963) have made her a legend in 
education, does not have a flashy liter- 
ary genius. But she possesses talent 
enough to sustain genius of another 
order—the power to see into a child's 
mind and find there the river of time. 
in which, as they say in the clearing. 
only the “sillies” get drowned. 
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...the new 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
UNABRIDGED 


In recent years the English language has 
changed tremendously, Your everyday 
language. And the language of science, 
the arts, business. and the professions. 
In your position you need to keep up 
with these changes. And the way to do it 
— the only way — is to get the new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged: Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary. 
100,000 new words, new meanings 
450,000 entries 


The first completely new unabridged 
dictionary in 29 years, this new Merriam- 
Webster is the only dictionary that puts 
you in full command of the new words 
and new meanings in space, science. poli- 
tics, and today’s English language in 
general. 

It covers every area of human thought, 
unswers more questions about today’s 
English language than any other 
dictionary, 

Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today, This is the word 
authority serving your library, schools, 
courts of law, and the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 


Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847 
ms FREE BOOKLET ~ just mail coupon mm 


© G.80. Merriam Co. Dept 802, Springtield, Mass 01101 q 
t I'm interested in keeping up with the new x 
| | words and new meanings in today's English | | 
language. Please send me a free copy of your ry 
& 12-page booklet “Hold the English language 
§ in Your two hands.” & 
2 Name - 
r) Address a 
Bi city & State | 
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Take the route that Caesar 
took to the Valley of the Kings 








Centuries before the legions of Rome 
swept out of Italy to conquer the known world, 
a mighty Egyptian civilization erected the 
Valley of the Kings. 
It’s not hard to imagine Caesar himself 
being humbled at the sight of those vast quarries 
bearing the cartouches of kings long dead 
Today even a Caesar would envy the style and 
luxury that await the ordinary traveler in Egypt. 
In Cairo, on the bank of the Nile, stands the 
Nile Hilton. A contemporary hotel of striking 
beauty, it nevertheless seems poised on the 
threshold of the past. A result of carrying 
the authentic Egyptian decor throughout. 
Moored right at the Nile Hilton, and under 
Hilton International management, is the 
M.S. Isis—a luxurious floating hotel. Along 
with such civilized conveniences as air- 
conditioned staterooms with baths, you'll have 
the pleasure of a private restaurant, bar, 
sun-deck and swimming pool. 
Only eight miles away is the Cheops Pavilion. 
An exotic new restaurant located in Giza at 
the foot of the Sphinx and the Great Pyramid. 
| This, too, is under Hilton management. 
Up the Nile, between Aswan and Luxor, 
Hilton International now operates the 
M.S. Osiris (sister ship of the M.S, Isis) on a 
regular four-day cruise which includes shore 
excursions to sce everything from the Isle of the 
Elephantine to the Valley of the Kings. 
For reservations, call your travel agent or any 
Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Office. 
It’s easy as saying veni, vidi, Vici. 









KOM OMBO 
ELEPIANTING ISLAND 


Go international— 
with all the comforts of Hilton 
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Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 
adds luster to every recipe. 
Makes having a drink a brilliant idea. 


LD FORESTER 


At 86 or 100 proof, “There is nothing better in the market.” 





So you chose a Six for your Mustang! 


Congratulations. 


Now don't forget to wave when 
you pass your gas Station... 


(someday you might have a flat ) 


You're behind the wheel of one of the snappiest, brightest 


best-looking, common s in the world today 






Mustang with its big, hot 2 

This Mustang makes gas economy standard 
is dead right 
about not making unnecessary trips for routine mainte- 


is real 


bright about adjusting its own brakes 


nance (just about every 6000 miles or 6 months is enough) 


And it maneuvers easily into tight parking spots 





Nobody will deny you're driving one of the most dashing 
cars around. With no-cost trappings like bucket seats 
Floor-mounted, fully synchronized, 3-speed shift. Vinyl trim 
Door-to-door carpeting 

That's your basic Mustang dash plus savvy. You can 
add many, many more options for extra dash. Say, that's 
you, isn’t it? Aren't you glad you took the time for a test 
drive at your Ford Dealer's! 


» MUSTANG 


gray 
UPA 


